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A shining countenance is produced by ordinary 
soaps. The use of Pears’ reflects beauty and refine- 
ment. Pears’ leaves the skin soft, white and natural. 


Matchless for the Complexion. 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
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JOHN: WORTH KERN 
Giving the Grand Salute at Denver as he saw the Vice-Presidential Nomination on the Democratic Ticket coming 
his way. He is a happy Hoosier and wears whiskers 
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LBEIT the chief executive of the nation 

has removed to Oyster Bay for the sum- 
mer, and the members of the diplomatic corps 
are disporting. themselves gaily at the various 
fashionable seaside resorts; while three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven public-spirited con- 
gressmen are scattered abroad throughout 
their several districts, making hay and looking 
over their political enclos- 


Washington wires are kept hot carrying the 
latest indices of public sentiment and expert 
judgment on the eagerly-discussed question: 
“Who will be the next inmate of the White 
House?” ‘The storm centres of the campaign 
will be Chicago and New York, where the 
real headquarters of party management and 
political wariness may be found, while Wash- 

ington is the show window 





ures, and the judiciary has 
betaken itself to the moun- 
tains—seeking summer rest 
and quiet — yet life and 
work at Washington « go 
merrily on. Postmaster 
General Von L. Meyer and 
Secretary Cortelyou, of the 
Treasury Department, were 
the last to leave for sum- 
mer diversion, and now in 
every department there is 
the usual listlessness of 
warm weather; despite all 
this there may still be felt 
that undercurrent of move- 
ment and_ interest — the 
stillness of the waters that 
presages the coming politi- 
cal shake-up which is as 
accurately foretold as the 
premonitory earthquake vi- 
bration is by a seismo- 
graph. 

Now that the conven- 
tions of the two great 
political parties have been 
held, storm-signals may 
be looked for at any moment, and the 
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of completed product of 
political campaigns. 

The absolute last word 
of authority was spoken 
at Chicago—and the same 
decree was issued from the 
farm at Fairview, Nebras- 
ka. Political and govern- 
mental work is conducted 
on much the same lines 
as large commercial opera- 
tions—where great power 
is placed in the hands of a 
few leaders and a govern- 
ing board, rather than in 
the hands of single indi- 
viduals, with an authority 
as absolute as was that of 
Emperor Napoleon. 


* * * 


SPLENDID type of 

the aggressive young 
American lawyer of today 
is William E. Borah, United 
States Senator from Idaho. 
Illinois born, educated in 
the common schools, grad- 


uated at the Kansas State University, he 
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is the type of young man who has grown up 
and gone West. He is one of the young sena- 
tors who has already made a record. You 
cannot look at that smooth-faced young man 
with his leonine locks without knowing that 
he would make a brilliant address. He has 
already made a career as a lawyer, and prac- 
ticed law exclusively until elected to the Sen- 
ate, and his professional reputation is one in 
which the new state of Idaho takes a great 
deal of pride. His forceful conduct of the 
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Heywood case, and in fact, of every case he 
sundertakes, has won for him the high regard 
of his colleagues in the Senate as well as the 
esteem and confidence of his constituents, for 
he truly represents the alert and aggressive 
spirit of the Inter-Rocky-Mountain states. 
Self-reliant and independent, he has always 
stood first for his convictions and his consti- 
tuents, even when it may have conflicted with 
partisan news and discipline. 


* * * 


VERY now and then some prominent 
visitor flutters into Washington, and 
his entry occasions more or less comment 
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and is regarded as of acute political signif- 
cance. If Speaker Cannon calls upon Secre- 
tary Taft, as he works away in his dismantled 
home, preparing to leave for Hot Springs— 
there is some political significance. Does 
Frank Hitchcock, or anyone else, call at the 
deserted home of the Secretary on K Street— 
there is a political significance in the visit, 
Does Mr. Bryan pass on one side of the 
avenue and chances to wave his hand to Judge 
Gray, does he even glance diagonally across 
the corner, instantly the wires quiver with 
thrilling political sensation, and a new coali- 
tion is announced. Were John A. Johnson 
and William R. Hearst to be seen getting into 
the same carriage or automobile, that simple 
act would be looked upon as of special im- 
portance in these days, when every motion of 
each actor on the political stage is regarded as 
fraught with mysterious political meaning, 
or as Joe Pippy would say ‘‘a_ sinister 
and ulterior motive.” 


* * * 


One visitor remarked, one very hot day 
while speeding up the avenue in an automo- 
bile ‘‘seeing Washington,” that the govern- 
ment seems to run right on just as smoothly 
without the president and congress as when 
they are all there and hard at work. In the 
busy whirl of a congressional session the 
evidence of a systematic, effective, governing 
hand is difficult to discern, but it is always 
there. By degrees all the gold lace, tinsel and 
red tape are being laid aside and all govern- 
ment service is becoming more and more 
impersonal—the result of careful organiza- 
tion on the “‘card index” plan. The tendency 
toward concentration and consolidation is 
felt alike in business, political and govern- 
mental matters, and there is a continual effort 
to eliminate all useless competitive machinery 
and friction. The great consolidating policy 
in political strategy was never so apparent 
as in the dominant influence of matters politi- 
cal in 1908. 

ee ee? 
ODEST to the last degree, but a force- 
ful, masterly man in the highest sense 
is Judge Walter I. Smith of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and owing to his judicial turn of mind 
he deliberates over every question with open- 
mindedness. His friends have for years felt 
that he measures just right for a senatorship, 
but his innate modesty has not permitted his 
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looking with favor upon an aggressive cam- 
paign for that position. In his services as 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
none have given more thorough and pains- 
taking investigation to every proposed meas- 
ure than Judge Smith, for, conscientious to 
the last degree, he has felt that every penny 
“Of Uncle Sam’s money was to be guarded even 
more strictly than his own personal bank ac- 
count. His public career has indicated the 


splendid confidence reposed in him by his 


J. U. HIGINBOTHAM 
Author of “‘ Three Weeks in Europe” 


constituents, and all‘who know him. A keen 
debater, a genial, and lovable man is he, and 
what more can be said of any man? He is 
-one of those rare men to whom you would 
go for counsel and advice, and he has an in- 
exhaustible fund of good, old-fashioned com- 
mon sense. Indeed, as a member of Congress 
he has taken front rank as one of the strong 
men of the House. 


ot ce 
HERE is a charm about the two books 
of travel from the pen of John U. Higin- 
botham; :““Three Weeks in Europe” and 
“Three Weeks in Holland and Belgium.” 
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There is something in them that is definitely 
refreshing and distinctive. ‘The author makes 
no. pretense at literary flights, but gives the 
story in that colloquial, chatty, charming way 
of a tourist on his first trip. The two vol- 
umes are handsomely bound and liberally 
illusttated, and while in no sense a guide 
book, they would be greatly appreciated by 
anyone contemplating a trip abroad. 

Another charm of the work is that it also 
presents an irresistible interest for those who 
have made the trips described by Mr. Hig- 
inbotham. It awakens the glow of reminis- 
cences, it brings back scenes and associations 
which, after all, is the greatest pleasure of 
traveling—in thinking it all over after you 
get home. 

The work is especially readable, and the 
simple, direct narrative never loses its charm 


from page to page. 
6. 68). 5% 


VERY year one is more and more firmly 

convinced that Washington is “the City 
Beautiful of the Republic,” especially when 
the fact is brought out by the United 
States weather bureau that the temperature 
at the capital in June ranged much hotter 
than in Cuba for the same month. The 
“oldest inhabitants” begin to sit up and 
realize that their climate is really more than 
semi-tropical—it is worthy of the tropical 
The records of early summer 
indicate that the thermometer has been cavort- 
ing about higher numbers than in any pre- 
vious year. 

ee ee 


OR sonte years past Congressman, Robert 

G. Cousins has held the head of the table 
on the Committee of Foreign Affairs. His 
decision to retire from public life is not only 
keenly regretted by his constituents in Iowa, 
but by his colleagues and all who have been 
associated with him in his congressional 
career. A great orator and strong man in 
every way, the. public life of Mr. Cousins has 
been one of great and singular brilliancy. 
During the past session he has had charge 
of the work of considering appropriation for 
the general improvement of the consular ser- 
vice, and the consuls throughout the world 
will have reason to remember with gratitude 
the forceful work of Congressman Cousins in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 
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T shall never forget the day when this peerless feels that now is the time to give his entire 
young orator made his first speech on the attention to his own personal affairs. It has 
floor in Congress. He thrilled the auditors long been felt by his friends that he would 
as they have never been thrilled since. Heis  signally honor a senatorship from the Hawk- 
one of the few representatives who have made_ eye State, but even a prospect of that high 
brilliant speeches that illuminate the “Rec- position has not allured him from the pur- 
ord” and history itself. He has devoted the pose to round out his splendid public career 
best part of his life to the public service, and as a citizen—a plain citizen to the ballot born, 
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HOUSANDS of bills pour in on every 

side at each session of Congress, and 
among them are a few measures that look 
well into the future. Congressman John H. 
Small, of North Carolina, has not only given 
attention to the local interests of his consti- 
tuents and to general legislation, but his great- 
est public service has consisted in directing 
public attention to the improvement of the 
waterways of the country. Beginning in 1899, 
when he first entered Congress, he began to 
concentrate much of his time upon this sub- 
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JOHN H. SMALL 
Member of Congress from North Carolina 


ject. He made occasional talks in the House 
of Representatives; he appeared before com- 
mittees; he visited the seaboard cities be- 
tween Baltimore and Jacksonville; he fur- 
nished material to the press and contributed 
to the magazines. 

He contended that no substantial progress 
could be made in the improvement of our 
waterways which did not embrace the entire 
country and contemplate the waterways of 
all sections. Naturally, most of his attention 
was directed to the constructing and improv- 
ing of the chain of waterways from Boston to 
Florida. But there is one particular link in 
that chain which he considered of paramount 


importance. That was the link extending 
from Chesapeake Bay on the North, and 
thence southwardly through the sounds and 
rivers of Eastern North Carolina, and enter- 
ing the ocean again at Beaufort Inlet, North 
Carolina. This protected route will avoid 
the dangers of Cape Hatteras and Cape Look- 
out, probably the most dangerous points on 
our Atlantic Coast, and will also remove the 
present barriers which restrict the water traffic 
of Eastern North Carolina. Those persons 
who have made a coastwise trip will never 
forget rounding Cape Hatteras, and will wel- 
come a route avoiding Diamond Shoals and 
Cape Lookout. The most dangerous point 
along tke ccast is Cape Hatteras, and is re- 
tarding the coastwise traffic from North to 
South. The removal of this danger wou!'d 
give a great impetus to coastwise trade, and 
accelerate this class of traffic, for a large vol- 
ume of bulky merchandise would then seek 
this route. Navigation south of Beaufort 
Inlet is comparatively safe. 

This project, known as the Norfolk-Beau- 
fort Inlet Waterway, has received the enthu- 
siastic endorsement of a large number of 
commercial organizations between Baltimore 
and Jacksonville. A special board of United 
States army engineers estimated that the traffic 
which would be favorably affected each year 
by this waterway amounted to one million 
and one kundred thousand tons, and that 
the annual savings from its construction would 
amount to at least $600,000. It is proper to 
say that the commercial organizations re- 
ferred to estimated that the amount of traffic 
and the annual savings would be very much 
larger. 

The first link in the chain of waterways 
along the Atlantic seaboard is the proposed 
canal across Cape Cod. The secord is a 
canal across the state of New Jersey, con- 
necting Rafitan Bay and Delaware River 
The third is a canal connecting Delaware 
River with Chesapeake Bay, and a recent 
commission recommended the purchase and 
enlargement of the present canal by the 
United States. The next link is the Norfolk- 
Beaufort Inlet Waterway. The next is the 
extension from Beaufort Inlet to Winyah Bay 
on the coast of South Carolina. From this 
latter point there is a natural route to Jack- 
sonville, Florida, which only requires deep- 
ening. The ultimate purpose is to complete 
the link through Florida to Key West. 
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HAT a thrill one feels when visiting 

for the first time some city of which 
he. has formed picturesque notions! Some- 
how in my boyhood days I fancied that 
Wilmington, Delaware, was one of the most 
interesting cities along the whole Atlantic 
coast, for it was then’ indelibly impressed 
upon my mind as a place where gunpowder 
was manufactured, likewise iron steam- 
boats and railway passenger coaches. In 
_later years I have liked to associate the city 
with a sterling personality, one who pre- 
eminently represents the integrity and sub- 
stantial business interests of the city, and 





ALICE MAY YOUSE 


Of Baltimore, Maryland, Author of the Famous Selection. 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,”” Which Appears 
in the Book “‘ Heart Throbs” 


for that matter, the whole sturdy little com- 
monwealth. That man is none other than 
Judge George Gray. 

As my train swept into Wilmington one 
afternoon, recently, I saw on every hand the 
busy car-shops, iron works and ship-building 
yards; but they were larger than my youthful 
fancies had conceived them to be. As I 
walked up historic King Street with its round, 
cobble-stone pavements, the sidewalks were 
almost continuously shaded by wide awnings 
that reminded me that I was below the old 
Mason and Dixon line, and my mind went 
back to ante-bellum times. Parallel with 
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King Street run more modern thoroughfares, 
not thus awning-bordered, and they suggest 
an interesting contrast between the old and 
the new. Then a passing shower broke 
clear and bright, adding fresh beauties to the 
views on every hand. 

Driving along Park Boulevard and up 
Broome Street we crossed Brandywine Creek 
rushing noisily over its rocky bed and 
fancied they were repeating the stories of 
Revolutionary days. On the hillside above 
Brandywine is the old cemetery where 
sleep the heroes who fell fighting with Wash- 
ington. Brandywine is one of the prominent 
names hereabouts, and I pronounced it with 
some hesitation until I found there was no 
associating it with anything intoxicating. 
In fact, I believe the city’s water supply is 
taken from the creek some distance above 
the city. 

Wilmington is built on three slopes of a 
hill, the summit of which is 240 feet above 
tidewater level, and the Delaware River 
offers an extensive view from the command- 
ing situations. 

Perched above the city, with front walls 
of masonry, and surrounded by a quaint 
iron fence, I found a stately old home of 
southern style of architecture. The front 
door was massive, and bore an antique brass 
knocker with which I produced such a re- 
verberating alarm within -the house that it 
sent the shivers through me. The maid 
who answered my knock seemed, however, 
to be accustomed to this noisy appeal for 
admission, and quickly ushered me into the 
library where I was kindly greeted by Judge 
Gray himself, for whom I have long felt a 
great personal admiration. Tall,’ graceful, 
and dignified, with beautiful dark eyes, grey 
mustache, and a full musical voice, his win- 
some manner at once placed me at ease, and 
I saw in réality my ideal of what a cultured 
and courteous gentleman should be. 

As he begins to converse, you find in each 
and every sentence a well-wrought thought, 
and finished conclusion couched in exem- 
plary diction, and never any indications of 
bias or partisanship. One of those broad, 
well-balanced personalities, he at once im- 
presses you asa just, a fair and a noble man. 

.The thorough student was revealed in all 
that “he said, aptly applying the lessons and 
events of history to the present conditions 
and issues. His memory seemed like a 
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great reservoir of almost inexhaustible in- 
formation. No wonder that when grave 
matters are demanding arbitration, both 
local and international, the contending parties 
turn with unusual confidence to Judge Gray 
to decide their cases. His services to the 
nation at the Treaty of Paris, to the people 
in the great anthracite coal strike and on 
several other occasions, have become notable 
in our diplomatic history. In the United 
States Senate his career marked him as one 
of the ablest men of the country. Although 
allied with the Democratic party, President 
McKinley selected him as a special friend 
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Congressman from the 35th New York District 


and confidant. He is one of those steady 
men of poise, whose mind is clear of the 
froth and panic. You would feel like trust- 
ing to his ability and judgment in every 
conceivable difficulty. 

In the three brief hours of our trip to 
Washington together, I think I never heard 
from the lips of any one man at one time more 
profound wisdom. His discourse . flowed 
so freely, and with such a charm that it was 
impossible to even make mental notes. His 
modest and dignified indifference to political 
preferment was impressive, and I must 
accede to his personal request in not dwelling 
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on the enthusiastic unanimity with which 
his name is honored and revered in his own 
native state as a presidential possibility. 
He has a quiet office in the Federal building 
at Wilmington, although the Circuit Court 
of Appeals convenes in Philadelphia; but 
in his office he seemed to enjoy perfect con 
tentment, where the atmosphere of phi- 
losophy and calm judicial research prevail 
in sharp contrast to the hurly-burly environ- 
ment of nearly every public man of today; 
so that a visitor to his office comes to realize 
how it is that Judge Gray thinks, reflects 
and matures to such advantage. His ob- 
servations on the various questions of the 
day, including the most recent events, had 
none of the crassness of impulsive, immature 
conclusion. He noticed especially the grow- 
ing tendency towards Socialism, calling at- 
tention to the fact; and having read over the 
Oklahoma edition of the National Magazine, 
he reviewed the tremendous strides made 
in that one section of the country which he 
considered as almost miraculous; “‘yet after 
all,” he said, ‘‘along the whole lines we 
advance slowly but surely. While we push 
ahead in certain directions, there must be 
a general estimate and reckoning made be- 
fore the net improvements may be deter- 
mined.” ‘The excitement and exhilaration of 
the times did not seem to fluster him, and 
yet he was noticeably impressed by the virile 
spirit and energy of Americans which has 
made our national growth indeed admirable. 
His genial and sympathetic appreciation of 
young men, and their feverish energy, was 
balanced by his love for the sturdy old- 
fashioned tenets,— frugality, temperance, and 
honesty. 

As we left the train in Washington, and 
walked down the station platform, he re- 
turned same distance to pay his tip to the 
porter. This indicates something of the un- 
swerving character and courtesy of the man 
in the consideration of small amenities. 

His remarks impressed me with the fact 
that the greatest threatening menace to the 
country at this time is Socialism. He spoke 
with deep regret of the fad being taken up 
by some wealthy men and women, who have 
their wealth as an inheritance, of adopting 
Socialism and scattering the firebrands by 
academic discussions in much the same way 
as was once the custom in the Salons of 
Paris preceeding the French Revolution. 
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Such an attitude on the part of the rich can- 
not but fail to be understood, and adds fuel 
to smoldering passion, instead of ameliorating 
the wrongs against which they are directed. 

Judge Gray personifies one’s ideal of the 
courtly graces of our old-time cavalier, com- 
bined with the profundity of an astute phi- 
losopher and statesman. One instinctively 
feels in his presence that here is a man, well- 
poised, honest, candid, and direct; in fact, 
complete in all that goes to make him worthy 
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has been regarded as sacred, but today many 
of the older and more distinguished {members 
of the official family do not enjoy the “priv- 
ilege of the blue ticket.” The happy pos- 
sessor of a “blue ticket” may drive his family 
carriage down Executive Avenue into the 
grounds on the Potomac side of the White 
House. Yet “blue tickets” have been with- 
held from many of the older official families 
who have enjoyed this privilege in years past. 

During the Roosevelt administraticn the 
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of the utmost confidence and esteem of his 
fellow-countrymen. 


* * * 


IRCLING the White House and facing 

the Potomac is one of the most delight- 
ful walks in Washington. Although Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is looked upon as the most 
democratic president that has been in the 
White House for some years past, there has 
been a great deal of local feeling over his 
abrogation of certain social traditions. Orig- 
inally the right of precedence and seniority 


BEDROOM IN SENATOR FORAKER’S WASHINGTON HOME 


grounds have keen kept entirely closed to 
visitors, something that has never been known 
before; and today to walk around the cir. 
cular driveway in front of the White House, 
one of the rarest beauty-spots of Washington, 
is not often enjoyed by the casual visitor. 
This has always been a popular promenade 
for department chiefs and clerks on summer 
mornings. A splendid view of the White 
House grounds and the Mall with the Wash- 
ington Monument in the distance is given. 
It has been felt that this location will be very 
desirable for a great monument. 
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MRS. W. B. LAMAR 
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N an office adjacent to that of the Secre- 

tary sits in modest might of almost abso- 
lute authority the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, Hon. Robert J. Tracewell. The great 
power and importance of this office is little 
realized. His authority is absolute, and his 
decisions can only be changed and modified 
by removal. The opinions of cabinet offi- 
cers are respectfully considered, but they can 
never prevail against the decisions of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, in the expendi- 
ture of Uncle Sam’s money. This office is 
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R. J. TRACEWELL 
Comptroller of the Treasury 


often confused with that of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who, in fact, has little to do 
with the currency but is director-general of 
the national banks. 

In 1894 the offices of the first and the sec- 
ond comptrollers of the treasury were consoli- 
dated, and the double-audit system was abol- 
ished, and now the office of comptroller has 
assumed “appellato jurisdiction” over all the 
accounts and claims of the government ex- 
cept for the Post Office Department. Ad- 
vance decisions are given out by the comp- 
troller to heads of departments and disburs- 
ing offices concerning the use of appropria- 
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tions. The decisions of the comptroller from 
year to year have become an important factor 
in federal jurisprudence. Over eighty ad- 
vance decisions are given out every month, 
besides passing upon an average of over two 
hundred appeals made from the auditors of 
the various departments. 

The office was brought into unenviable 
prominence by the Oxnard case, when the 
payment of sugar bounties was questioned. 
Mr. R. B. Bowler, then comptroller, decided 
that the sugar bounty was unconstitutional, 
but he afterwards sent the question to the 
Court of Claims, which decided that the 
bounty was constitutional. In the matter of 
office-holding, one state often seems to re- 
tain possession of some particular office in 
the government service with an everlasting 
grip. You can never think of the appoint- 
ment of a librarian of Congress unless he 
comes from Massachusetts or New England. 
To conceive of a collector of internal revenue, 
whose home address was not previously Ken- 
tucky or West Virginia or some other state 
where the “‘moonshiners” do business, would 
be quite impossible. 

A large number of old soldiers’ claims, 
arising from the Civil War, are passed upon 
by this office, where they may claim back- 
pay during their service or extra allowance 
for rations not settled for by the quarter- 
master. In fact there are sixteen different 
kinds of claims of this character presented. 

The comptroller institutes all the suits of 
the government against defaulting officers 
and contractors except those arising in the 
Post Office Department, and superintends 
all the litigation growing out of the various 
departments. Many delicate points are 
brought up for decision, a recent one being 
the permission for accepting the statue of 
Pocahontas by the government. The gov- 
ernment cannot legally accept a donation, 
and the decision in this case was an inter- 
esting adjustment. 

One can scarcely realize that in this mod- 
est office on the Pennsylvania Avenue side 
of the grim old Treasury Building, whose 
four walls are lined with row on row of leath- 
er-covered law books, sits the man who abso- 
lutely puts down the financial thumb of Uncle 
Sam on irregular payments, etc. Mr. Trace- 
well was appointed Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury by President McKinley in 1897, and has 
held office longer than any comptroller, with 
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one exception, viz: John Anderson of Ten 
nessee,.who held the office from 1815 to 1836. 
His office is, in a way, a sort of legal factory, 
ready on short notice to make advance de- 
cisions, to meet pressing needs and payments 
in the various departments. 

Robert J. Tracewell is a typical lawyer; 
one of those lawyers who fairly breathe judi- 
cial and legal verbiage in com- 
menting on the weather or the 
coming of the circus. Hesitsat § * 
one side of a flat desk with an 
assistant at the other side, delv- 
ing deep into the legal labyrinths 
of departmental law. A force of 
attorneys are kept busy looking 
up law points to fit each particu- 
lar case. The dispatch with 
which the work of this office has 
been handled is indeed a credit 
to Mr. Tracewell and his effi- 
cient corps of law dispensers. 


* * * 


S veterans returned from the 
war are always interested in 
news from ‘‘the front,”’ so those 
who have visited the Canal Zone 
are eager to hear all news items, 
and few reports have been of 
more interest than that of Colo- 
nel Gorgas on the sanitary con- 
dition of the Isthmus; it is indeed 
an eloquent tribute to medical 
and sanitary science of modern 
times. It occurs to me that if 
each health official in every city 
of the United States could read 
the monthly reports from the 
Canal Zone, present city condi- 
tions would be much changed. 
The reforms in the Canal Zone 
show just what can be done by 
vigilance and hard work for the 
health of the people. 

The simple recital of the details of the 
completion of the sewer system in the old 
native village at Empire, giving facts from 
the inception of the work to its completion, 
proves that no effort has been spared to 
secure the conquest of the swampy areas and 
the extermination of the mosquito; with these 
ends in view, there is a rigid system of in- 
spection of watersheds and all water, and 
the sources of drinking water are carefully 
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kept free from all contamination. All gar- 
bage in these districts is cremated, and they 
hope soon to have more furnaces in opera- 
tion. 

Very little fresh milk is used on the Zone; 
in its stead preserved and condensed milk 
in various forms is used, and it is said 
that these substitutes have effectively solved 
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the vexed question of milk supply and “tainted 

milk.” It looks as though some similar 

method will have to be utilized to solve the 

same question for the cities at home. 

A STORY which was once told in the 
Senate cloak-room is repeated now and 


then by one of the distinguished solons. It 
concerned the days of the anti-rent war in 


* * * 
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New York City which grew out of a contro- 
versy between the patroons Schuylers and 
Van Rensselaers, the old original Dutch land 
holders, who had the grant of the land and 
who rented it out to tenants at a nominal sum, 
in some cases as low as five chickens or two 
pigs, but they held absolute titles to the land, 
and in this way the landlords maintained a 
social prestige which was very onerous to the 
American idea. This was the last death 
struggle of the old feudal question. The 
contest for rights between burghers and their 
tenants was an interesting chapter in his- 
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tory. This controversy resulted in one spe- 
cial law, passed by the legislature, providing 
that service by the sheriff could be legal if 
notice was posted on the door of the premises. 
The records show that one sheriff made a 
rather significant report after having started 
to post a notice. The report was as follows: 


“The Deponent says that in the aforesaid 
suit, he went to the house of the Defendant, 
and, not finding him, he was about to post 
a notice on Defendant’s door, as provided 
by law, when said Defendant raised a window 
and pulled a gun, saying that if Deponent 
did not clear out, he, said Defendant, would 
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blow said Deponent to Hell, which Deponent 
verily believes he would have done.” 


This grave statement of facts is now a 
matter of record in New York State, and those 
relating the story always reach a climax when 
the conclusion of said sheriff is declared as 
to the place he would have been blown if he 
had proceeded farther in carrying out the legal 
requirements of the Substitute Service Bill. 


* * * 


URING the dull summer months some of 
the most interesting work is transacted 
at Washington, although it is done afar from 
the glare of publicity. Thus at the State De- 
partment the diplomatic reports and dispatches 
are gathered into portfolios, as they come in 
from the consuls general and consular agents 
representing the United States abroad. Most 
of these reports make very entertaining read- 
ing. In one, for instance, it is stated that as 
late as 1868 labor unions were forbidden in 
Germany, although now there are five different 
unions and subunions. Another report dem- 
onstrates that the Rio Janeiro exports to the 
United States are increasing while the im- 
ports into that country are not keeping up the 
pace; information of which is interestingly 
set forth by George E. Anderson, Consul 
General in Brazil. 

This activity in the practical work of the 
consulates cannot be ascribed as of yore 
to the eagerness of astute appointees, who 
were anxious to fortify themselves against 
all comers. Things are different now, and 
whatever change occurs in the administration, 
each consul now completes his term of service. 
No campaign of former years has awakened 
more interest than that now in progress, but 
it is not so keenly watched by the political 
soldiers of fortune as in the past, when a 
hungry horde of office seekers were intriguing 
for every appointment. 


* * * 


OME idea of the personnel of the repre- 

sentatives of South American republics. 
may be gained from the somewhat humiliat- 
ing fact that a western young lady visiting 
Washington was heard to remark, with a 
mournful shake of her head: 

“Tt seems to me that all tie handsome men 
in Washington come from the republics to the 
south of us—why don’t our men look like 
that?” 
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ONE MAN'S LIFE 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Author of “Wonders of the Colorado Desert” 


HEN a man has lived a useful and 

honored life and has attained his 
seventy-fifth birthday; when his whole life 
has been devoted to the good of his fellow- 
men; when his achievements have brought 
them comfort, joy, ease, and content; when 
he has resolutely refused to allow rich cor- 
porations to monopolize them for their own 
further enrichment, but has steadfastly given 
of their great benefits to the mass of the 
people, he is surely a man that the world 
should delight to honor. And what time 
more fitting than when he has reached the 
third quarter-century milestone in his life’s 
journey? It might be more appropriate to 
celebrate a man’s hundredth birthday, and 
while we sincerely hope Professor T. S. C. 
Lowe will live to be a hundred years old, it 
is better to celebrate while we know he is 
alive, than run the risk of waiting, and let 
his hundredth birthday find him dead. 


It is part of my creed that I believe in build- 
ing the chief monument you intend to build 
for a man while he is alive. Let him have 
the joy and pleasure of knowing what you 
think of him while he is alive, as when he is 
dead he won’t care very much whether we 
think well or ill of him. 

It is given to but few men to do as much for 
their fellows in so many ways as has fallen 
to the lot of Professor T. S. C. Lowe, now 
of Pasadena, California. Born on the 20th 
of August, seventy-five years ago, at the 
little town of Jefferson Mills, New Hamp- 
shire, he endured a greater share of hard- 
ships than most poor suffered in those early 
days. He was one of several children, and 
his father, owing to untoward circumstances 
over which he had no control was compelled 
to leave the brave and stout-hearted mother 
to bring up the little flock. With a love as 
wise as it was tender she did all she knew 
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how to keep the wolf from the door and 
to train her children in virtue and honest 
labor. But the struggle was too hard to 
be maintained alone, so, after many bitter 
tears on her part, it was decided that Thad- 
deus must be “bound out” to a nearby 
farmer. Thaddeus, a sturdy, thoughtful, 
fearless youngster, zealously anxious to 
relieve his mother of any exira burden, made 
light of her fears and anxieties and refused 
to see any great hardship in having to leave 
home and go out to work for a neighbor. 
But he rested too much in the expectation 
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that others would treat him with the same 
gentle and kindly consideration that his 
noble mother had accorded him. It was a 
rude awakening to the high-strung lad to find 
that honest work was not all that some men 
required of their “hands.” Abuse and rude- 
ness must be expected and quietly suffered, 
for kindness and sympathetic friendliness 
was opposed, in the minds of such men, to 
good discipline and to a preservation of the 
proper distance that should exist between 
“master” and “servant.” But such ideas 
were as poison to the clear brain of the demo- 
cratic young Thaddeus. He punctured the 
claims of caste as readily as he was ulti- 
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mately to puncture the old-fashioned claims 
of certain scientists, for one early morning, 
after talking the matter over with his bosom 
friend, Nathan’ Perkins, afterwards recog- 
nized as one of New Hampshire’s distin- 
guished and noble sons, he started away from 
his native village, his whole worldly posses- 
sions wrapped up in a handkerchief, and 
his whole fortune of eleven cents hidden 
deep in his jeans pocket. 

His whole fortune, did I say? What a 
foolish idea that a man’s or boy’s fortune can 
ever be outside of himself. That which a 
man is, not what he has of material things, 
constitutes his fortune, and this barefooted 
lad, who, in plain, vulgar parlance, was 
“running away from service,” had a fortune 
in himself that was to make him, in my 
mind, one of the most useful men to the world 
that his generation has produced. For he 
had robust, rugged health, based upon a 
sturdy heredity; he had a clear and active 
brain, fearless as Caesar, daring to question 
and able to resolve his questionings; high 
ambition, not simply to live to acquire money 
for his own selfish ends, but to be a bene- 
factor to his race; high integrity, and the 
moral fibre that goes to the making of a 
great soul. 

To recount all his early struggles, failures 
and triumphs is here impossible. His early 
history reads like a romance, and is full of 
instructive lessons to the growing youth of 
our land. Step by step, in the face of great 
obstacles, he worked his way upward and 
onward. Nothing daunted him. Ever alert, 
ever willing to do any good and honest work, 
he was not content to do things as others did 
them, and early revealed that inventive 
genius that has since been turned to such 
good use for the benefit of mankind. Every 
available moment outside of the time re- 
quired for hiseduties was expended in study 
and soon his knowledge of herbs, of chemistry 
and anatomy, and a practical surgery learned 
from his wise old grandmother, was called 
upon by the simple-hearted neighbors and he 
gained quite a reputation as a healer of 
disease and a mender of broken bones. 

Before his twentieth year he had saved 
enough to gtatify his desire for seeing more of 
the world than ordinarily falls to the lot of a 
poor lad; and for his wedding trip—he 
married young—he journeyed from Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, down the Muskingham and 
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Ohio rivers, into the Mississippi and to New 
Orleans, Louisana, giving lectures on the way 
and incidentally studying the country and 
people of the South. 

When he returned to New England it was 
to resume his studies of chemistry with 
greater fervor than before, and in connection 
with this study he soon saw an opportunity 
to gratify a desire that was one of the earliest 
emotions of his young and active mind. 
Even as a young child the wonderful move- 
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chemist he learned the properties of gas and 
saw how the balloon could be best constructed 
and filled, and, no sooner was his vivid 
imagination stirred by what seemed to him 
practical visions of himself ascending into 
the upper atmosphere and studying the con- 
ditions he found there than he proceeded to 
the construction of a balloon. Soon he was 
making regular ascensions. ‘Then the failure 
of the Atlantic Cable gave him aaother 
inspiration. Why not use the balloon to cross 
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ments of the clouds, and the changes of the 
weather had ever interested him. Born 
right in the heart of the White Mountains, Mt. 
Washington and all the presidential range 
being in sight from his mother’s door, he 
watched the floating clouds of both winter 
and summer, saw them at times sail away, at 
another, hang on like banners to the moun- 
tain summits, then again, discharge their 
contents as hail, sleet, snow or rain, while at 
still other times they were dissipated into 
impalpable mist by the fury of the summer 
sun, and he came to the conclusion that there 
were wonderful secrets of the upper air 
that he would like to penetrate, that would 
doubtless explain these wonderful, though 
common and everyday phenomena. As a 


the Atlantic and thus give to merchants and 
others the news they so urgently needed. 
Distinguished men in Philadelphia whom 
he had interested, including such men as 
George W. Childs and Professor John C. 
Cresson, suggested that he apply to Professor 
Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for aid in furthering this laudable and prac- 
tical project, and in a number of interviews 
the distinguished savant made himself fully 
cognizant of young Lowe’s far reaching 
ideas. He saw that here was a mind different 
from the ordinary, and found great delight 
in drawing him out. He discovered that 
the young aeronaut had already learned some 
things of the upper atmosphere, and that 
he believed there existed a steady upper air 
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current that invariably moved eastward no 
matter how diverse, opposite or complex 
the wind movements of the earth’s surface 
might be. 

“Prove to me the existence of that east- 
ward current, without risking your life on the 
Atlantic ocean,” said Professor Henry, ‘“‘and 
T’ll find you the means of crossing the At- 
lantic in your balloon.” 

“‘How shall I do it to satisfy you,”’ queried 
the urgent young student. 

“Go a thousand miles inland, wait until 
all the earth currents are blowing westward. 
Then make an ascent in a small balloon, and 
travel eastward and I'll be satisfied,” re- 
sponded the savant. 

Young Lowe didn’t wait an hour. He 
went to Cincinnati as quickly as he could go, 
taking with him a balloon of the size needed 
for the experiment. The telegraph service 
was placed at his disposal and reports of 
wind conditions regularly made to him. 
The balloon was filled with gas and anchored 
ready to make the ascent at a moment’s 
notice. Day after day passed. One evening 
he was at a banquet given in his honor by 
Mr. Potter, the owner of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, and at which Murat Halsted, the 
distinguished editor, and many of Cincin- 
nati’s notable men, were present, when the 
welcome news was brought that the wind cur- 
rents were all blowing westward. Without 
waiting to change his society clothes for those 
more appropriate for a balloon ascent, and 
still wearing his silk hat, he hurried down 
to the balloon, accompanied by his fellow 
banqueteers, Mr. Halsted bringing down 
with him a large demijohn filled with hot 
coffee. At Mr. Potter’s request Mr. Halsted 
wrote a brief notice of the ascension and 
Professor Lowe waited until three o’clock in 
the morning to allow the pressmen to insert 
this notice in the Commercial and run off two 
or three hundred copies which he could carry 
away in the balloon. It was fortunate for 
him that this was done, as a few hours later, 
it saved him from being shot as a Federal 
spy, as I will soon relate. 

In the meantime when the Cincinnati 
people read their morning papers they were 
amused by the statement that “ Professor 
Lowe’s balloon, which had ascended to prove 
the existence of a perpetual current blowing 
to the east, when last seen was rapidly travel- 
ing westward.” 


But the darkness of the early morning 
didn’t allow the newspaper men to see long 
enough. While the balloon did travel very 
rapidly to the west when it first ascended it 
was not long before it reached the eastward 
current and then Professor Lowe made the 
historic trip for which he will ever be re- 
membered. When he struck the Alleghany 
Mountains he bounded over a mile into the 
upper air, and then, striking the current be- 
tween this range and the Blue Ridge he was 
drawn slightly to the south and descended 
at noon on the coast of South Carolina, having 
traveled a distance of seven hundred miles 
in nine hours. Returning inland a littie 
distance, by means of a westerly current, he 
landed among some of the “Clay Eaters,” 
who, as the war had just broken out, vowed 
he was a spy from Fort Pickens. It required 
both nerve and persuasive power to convince 
those people of their error, but they finally 
consented to take him to Unionville, twenty- 
five miles away, which was the nearest rail- 
way point. When the wagon come it was 
drawn by six mules, and on Professor Lowe 
enquiring why they brought six animals for 
so small a load, they said that when they saw 
the balloon (in its inflated condition) they 
thought it would require at least that num- 
ber of animals to draw so ponderous a thing. 
They were wonderfully surprised to see-it in 
its collapsed condition. Seated on the 
balloon (to ease the jolting of the rough roads) 
with his silk “tile” upon his head, Professor 
Lowe began to laugh at his own comical 
appearance, but laughter soon ceased when 
a dozen or more men, each armed with-a 
revolver and Winchester rifle, grimly and 
silently surrounded the wagon. He saw he 
was still regarded as a spy and that any 
suspicious movement would mean instant 
death. On his arrival at Unionville, how- 
ever, he fell among friends.. One of them, 
seeing the newspapers which Professor Lowe 
finally handed to him, explained. ‘This 
settles it all right. This paper is still damp 
from the press. It’s a strange story. Seven 
hundred miles in nine hours, but we’re com- 
pelled to believe it.” Accordingly the “spy” 
was released and sent on his way to Columbia. 
Here he was again arrested, and jailed, and 
would have had an awkward time had it not 
been for the friendly interference of the 
president and professors of the college who 
were acquainted with the purely scientific 
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nature of Professor Lowe’s work and that 
it had absolutely nothing to do with the war. 

His adventures, however, at this time were 
thrilling and exciting enough to stir the blood 
of the most sluggish, and they undoubtedly 


‘turned his active brain into the very direction 


for which the southern men had arrested him. 
For it was now that his dominant genius 
began to assert itself. He was but twenty- 
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eight years old, yet while the fires of hatred 
were being fanned by the wild utterances of 
men who did not realize the horrors of such 
a fratricidal war, he, with a soul full of zeal 
for the preservation of the Union, began to 
exercise his intellect to the utmost to formu- 
late a plan whereby his knowledge of balloon- 
ing might be made of service to his beloved 
country. For he was a patriot, in the larger, 
truer sense, from his birth, was Thaddeus. 
Every fibre of his being thrilled with the joy 





of true democracy. He was himself of the 
common people; he believed in them if they 
had a fair chance; he saw that if the principles 
of the founders of this country were carried 
out the poor and lowly would here have as 
large and good opportunities for improve. 
ment as the high, the educated and the rich, 
if they chose to work hard to utilize them, 
hence he burned with an intense, zealous 
earnestness to do his whole part in helping 
preserve the Union, to which his whole heart 
and mind were so devotedly attached. Pro- 
fessor Henry and President Lincoln sent for 
him as soon as his return to Cincinnati was 
known, and the upshot of their conferences 
was that this young man, self-taught and 
self-reliant was given power to organize the 
first Balloon Corps jor military operations in 
the field that the world had ever seen. For 
months he operated for the different com- 
manding generals under the direct auspices of 
President Lincoln, making daily and nightly 
ascents, witnessing many skirmishes and 
battles and giving most valuable information 
as to the movements of the enemy that could 
not possibly have been gained from any other 
source. He invented and set into successful 
operation methods by which he could tele- 
yraph from his balloon to the tent of the 
commanding general in the field below, thus 
giving accurate and detailed description of 
events actually transpiring at the moment 
the news were received. 

His chemical studies and inventive powers 
also came into most valuable play. He 
soon realized that the old and antiquated 
methods of generating gas for filling his 
balloon were absolutely impossible, if it was 
to become a practical and feasible ‘iastru- 
ment of aid-in active warfare. ‘The exigencies 
of war demanded that the balloon be trans- 
ferable at will to any part of the field, or 
even to distant parts. To transfer it, filled 
with gas, was impracticable, yet to empty it, 
transfer it and then regenerate the gas for 
refilling was equally impracticable. For so 
many hours were required to generate gas 
by the old methods that any ordinary con- 
flict would begin, be fought out and the 
armies moved, before so large a_ balloon 
could have been filled. So Professor Lowe 
invented and constructed retorts on wheels, 
which could be drawn anywhere, and by 
means of which the making of sufficient gas 
was the work of but a few minutes. Thus 
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he was able to make ascensions almost at 
will and in many and diverse parts of the 
scene of operations. At all hours of the 
day and night he was ready. Many a 
time the movements of the enemy were de- 
tected by this novel and vigilant watcher, 
and the Confederate generals made desperate 
efforts both to destroy the balloon and either 
kill or capture the balloonist. Consequently 
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of sand ballast would send him up higher, 
and in either case the changed position 
would put him out of range of the enemy’s 
guns. 

He operated thus, working day and night 
at the behest of the commanding generals, 
until the overwork, the hardships of the 
field and the malaria combined to produce a 
condition of ill health, which drove him 
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Professor Lowe was given extraordinary 
powers by his commanding officers, and 
he and his balloon also became objects of 
great interest to the enemy. ‘Time and again 
their sharp-shooters, both of the infantry 
and artillery directed their fire upon him, 
but while they were getting his range he 
went on coolly making his observations, 
knowing that he was perfectly safe for some 
time, and then, that the mere pulling of a 
string would release the gas valve, allow a 
little gas to escape and allow him to descend 
a little, or, that the throwing out of a bag 
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home and well nigh killed him. Even to 
this day, in spite of his well spent and ab- 
stemious life, he still suffers from physical 
ailments fastened upon him during that 
time. With that keen foresight, however, 
which is one of his most marked character- 
istics, he had prepared for just such an event 
by carefully training his subordinates to 
carry on his work. This they did to the best 
of their capacity, so that, while Professor 
Lowe lay on his bed of pain and affliction, 
his mind was at ease with the assurance that 
the plans he had so carefully formulated were 
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being carried out with a reasonable measure 
of success. 

Before he had recovered his health the 
war was brought to a successful close. He 
immediately turned his inventive genius to 
work, and built and equipped a floating 
refrigerator, the first steamship in the history 
of the world designed for the purpose, and 
it made several trips from Galveston, Texas, 
to New York, loaded with Texas beef, etc. 
This was the origin of the refrigerator in 
actual commerce, and the benefit to the people 
of this invention can never be estimated. 
By it meats and fruits and other perishable 
food products are now transported from 
one part of the world to another, either by 
land or sea, without injury or detriment. 
The surplus cattle of Texas are converted 
into beef and shipped wherever needed, the 
strawberries of Georgia are sent to the North, 
and the oranges of Florida and California 
to every town and hamlet in the country as 
well as to ports all over the civilized globe. 

And yet this invention was, at the time of 
Professor Lowe’s presentation of it to the 
world, so far in advance of people’s knowledge 
of its value, that he personally not only de- 
rived no benefit from it, but actually suffered 
most heavy financial loss. ; 

It was equally so with his valuable in- 
vention for the making of artificial ice. He 
set.in operation several of these machines, on 
the same princip!e that they are now working, 
viz., the compression of ammonia, etc., and 
thus made it possible for the housewife in her 
small refrigerator, as well as the chefs of 
the most luxurious hotels, to keep milk 
sweet, butter hard and fresh, meats and 
vegetables cool and pure no matter how hot 
the weather might be. Is there any measur- 
ing the benefit this invention has been to 
the human race, yet, I feel that the world 
should know that owing to its being in advance 
of its time, when Professor Lowe figured up 
his profits and losses on the giving of this 
product of his genius to the world, he was 
$87,000 (eighty-seven thousand dollars) in 
debt, independent of his long months of time 
and exhaustive labor, and this debt was 
subsequently paid by him out of the profits of 
one of his later inventions. ; 

It is this invention to which I must now 
turn my attention. Disappointed and chag- 
rined at his experiences in trying to bring 
the commercial and home world to a realiza- 
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tion of the benefit of his refrigerator and ice 
inventions he vowed he would never again 
invent things ahead of his times, so he turned 
his attention to the improvement of present 
methods of gas supply. In this field he 
is the recognized master of the world. His 
varied inventions for the making of gas alone 
entitle him to the undying gratitude of his 
fellow men. For not only has it lightened 
the labor of millions of the toiling women 
of earth; not only has it reduced the heating 
of a room, the making of a fire for the cook- 
ing of a meal to the mere turning of a gas 
cock and striking a match, but it has been 
done in such a way that, while immense 
fortunes have been made by thousands of 
men as the result of investments in the in- 
vention, it has brought down the prices of 
this useful and necessary commodity so that 
the poorest of the poor can now practically 
have light and heat sufficient for all purposes. 
Let me illustrate this by a concrete example. 
Before Professor Lowe’s invention was 
known in the city of Los Angeles, California, 
the citizens who could afford to use gas 
(which was but a small proportion) were 
paying seven dollars ($7.00) per. 1,000 ‘cubic 
feet for it. He put in one of his plants for 
the gas company, which enabled them to 
reduce the price. to $4.00 per 1,000. Later, 
when a conflict arose between the company 
and himself, he obtained a franchise, set up 
his own plant, and sold gas to the community 
for $2.00 per 1,000 feet, thus reducing the 
price $5.00 per 1,000 in a short space of 
time. Now, after another conflict, the price 
is reduced again more than half, for gas is 
supplied to Los Angeles by both companies 
at seventy-five cents or eighty cents per 1,000, 
and if his new methods were set in operation 
universally the price to the consumer could 
be still further reduced. 

Gas today of a fine quality for both 
illuminating and fuel purposes is now sold 
throughout the civilized worid at from eighty 
cents to $1.00 per 1,000 feet. Millions are 
thus benefited by the invention that made 
such a low price possible. 

Allured by the “glorious climate of Cali- 
fornia” Professor Lowe now settled down in 
the beautiful home city of Pasadena, but his 
restless energy soon compelled him to another 
enterprise which has endeared him to hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists and travelers 
as well as to the nature lovers of his owr 
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state. In sight of the magnificent home 
that he had built on Orange Grove Avenue 
are the beautiful peaks of the Sierra Madre 
range of mountains, reaching from 5,000 to 
11,000 feet in snow-clad majesty from the 
foot-hills to the clear blue of the southern 
California sky. Save for a few steep and 
almost impracticable trails all these glorious 
heights were inaccessible to the majority of 
people. Knowing their sublime beauty and 
remembering the enjoyment of the thousands 
who yearly ride up the railway of his native 
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Mount Washington he resolved to scale, with 
a railway, the most salient of the higher 
peaks near Pasadena, With characteristic 
energy his surveyors were sent into the field. 
Three different parties reported it impossible 
by any ordinary or known method of en- 
gineering—except at prohibitive expense—to 
build a railway to the peaks he had chosen. 
But to Professor Lowe as to Napoleon the 
word “impossible” is unknown. He de- 
termined the impossible. He took one of 
the surveys that reached from Altadena 
into the heart of the most picturesque canyon 
of the rat.ge and graded and built the rail- 
way to a natural amphitheatre, where he 
completely bridged the canyon, erected a 
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novel structure, which combined hotel, 
dancing pavilion, offices, banquet hall, etc., 
and then made a mile or more of the canyon 
accessible by means of plank walks and 
stairways, leading to fernbeds, moss grottos 
and several exquisite and charming water- 
falls. 

The next desired elevation was 2,000 feet 
above, on the summit of a mount to which 
the name of Echo Mountain had been given. 
How to reach it was the question. The 
engineers said impossible, unless Professor 





Lowe was willing to spend a fortune in cut- 
ting out a winding shelf to and fro on the 
steep slopes. But this determined and clear- 
sighted man taking the problem into his 
own hands did the same as did the great 
Alexander of Russia, when, dissatisfied with 
the engineers’ survey, he took a ruler and 
drew a straight line on the map from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow, and_ exclaimed: 
“There is the route of my railway. Now 
proceed to build it.” Professor Lowe in- 
structed his engineers to grade an incline up 
the almost perpendicular slope from Rubio 
Pavilion to the top of Echo Mountain. They 
knew nothing of his plans, but simply obeyed 
orders. When the grade was completed he 
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ordered ties laid, wide enough for three rails, 
except midway up the incline where a wider 
track would be required for a short distance. 
While the grading had been going on he 
had planned a three railed track, upon 
which two balanced cars should ride, one 
ascending, the other, descending, with an 
automatic and fixed turnout in the center, 
and this was now put in place. A _ perfect 
hoisting machine had been designed, which, as 
it revolved, gripped the inch and a half steel 
wire cable to which the two cars were built, 
and thus the great cable incline became an 
assured fact and for fourteen years it has 
been operated, without the stoppage of a 
single day and without accident or injury to 
any person whatsoever. 

Still interested in his meteorological re- 
searches Professor Lowe now secured and 
placed upon Echo Mountain the largest 
Search Light in the world, intending to use 
it for purposes. of study of cloud movements 
and wind currents, and then, a few hundred 
feet higher up, built, and thoroughly equipped 
the Lowe Astronomical Observatory, which 
he placed under the charge of the eminent 
astronomer, Dr. Lewis Swift, who has dis- 
covered and recorded more nebulae than any 
other astronomer since the Herschels. 

To give to thousands the enjoyment of the 
expansive view from Echo Mountain he 
built two fine hotels, the Chalet, and Echo 
Mountain House, and here guests were enter- 
tained and privileged to gaze upon one of the 
most beautiful and varied scenes in the world, 
including the orange, lemon and _ other 
orchards of the San Gabriel Valley, with the 
score of towns and villages that dot its sur- 
face, the mountains, foothills, further valleys, 
seabeach, islands and placid-faced ocean. 

Now his genius determined to reach greater 
heights, and the Alpine Division of the Mt. 
Lowe railway was cut out of the solid granite 
mountain sides, equipped and set in opera- 
tion. This division opened up to public en- 
joyment the great canyons of the Sierra 
Madre and reached an elevation of 5,000 
feet on the shoulders of the mountain that 
the officers of the Geological Survey decided 
should be honored by naming it Mount 
Lowe. Here, another large, picturesque and 
well-equipped hotel, Alpine Tavern, was 
erected, in the heart of a forest of pines, 
spruces and sycamores. 

From this point it was Professor Lowe’s 
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intention to extend the railway about three 
more miles, to the summit of Mount Lowe, 
6,100 feet above sea-level, where another 
hotel, built of the solid granite of which the 
mountain itself is composed, would have been 
erected, also an establishment made of an 
institution for the futherance of pure and 
commercial science, parts of which would 
have been another astronomical observatory, 
with the largest telescope which could be 
made, and a chemical laboratory equipped 
fully for every department of analytical and 
experimental work. Then, over the deep 
and mile wide canyon separating Mount 
Lowe from the San Gabriel (or Observatory) 
peak a swinging cable railway was planned. 
Timid and doubtful people could not realize 
that such a railway is both practical and 
safe. From suggestions and plans furnished 
by Professor Lowe several of such aerial rail- 
ways are now in successful operation. Per- 
haps the most wonderful of them all is in 
California, plying over the great canyon of 
the American River, which passengers on 
the Central Pacific Railway will remember 
as the abyss they gaze into as the trains round 
Cape Horn. Here, cars loaded with logs, 
weighing scores of tons are hourly swung 
across the canyon, where trains are made up 
and the logs drawn to the saw-mill. The 
empty cars are returned by the same method. 

These latter plans, however, were arrested 
by the financial panic of 1893, at which 
time Professor Lowe relinquished control of 
the railway. 

Since then he has devoted himself without 
intermission to the perfecting of his last and 
greatest invention, now successfully installed 
in a working plant and more than fulfilling 
his most sanguine expectations. By means 
of this plant he takes the heavy crude petrol- 
eums and refines them for practical uses. 
Thirty-five per cent of the crude oil is thus 
made to pay the original cost of the whole 
amount and the working expenses of the 
refining process. The residue is now made 
to yield an amount of asphaltum which more 
than again pays the original cost of the whole 
amount of oil. In the processes of refining 
large amounts of tar and lamp-black are 
extracted, and these have hitherto been 
regarded as almost worthless. By this new 
process a mixture of these worthless by- 
products is converted in nineteen hours, to 
the most hard, solid and perfect metallurgical 











ONE MAN’S LIFE 


coke known. Here then is one plant per- 
forming three successive operations with 
the same crude product (in different stages 
of manipulation) each one of which pays the 
whole cost of the operations and of the 
original product, viz, refining the oil, the 
making of asphaltum, and the production of 
coke. But in these various processes another 
product of great moment has been generated 
in vast quantity. To produce the results 
aforementioned a terrific heat has had to be 
created and maintained. At this great 
temperature not only are the gases in the oil 
decomposed, but also the gases of the water 
that is injected into the ovens. These gases 
are collected, forced through a washer which 
retains the heavy carbons, known as lamp- 
black, and through the scrubber, which re- 
moves the tar. They are then’ condensed 
and purified and thus become the purest and 
best of illuminating and fuel gas ready for 
distribution through mains and pipes to the 
various consumers of a large or small city. 
The gas is thus practically a free gift to the 
operators of the plant. 

But this is only a part of the story. In all 
coke-oven systems and other similar plans, 
where immense heat must be secured and 
maintained, it has been found impossible 
hitherto to prevent a large loss of heat through 
the flues and chimneys necessary for the 
draft, without which the heat could not be 
obtained. By an ingenious, practical and 
thoroughly well tested system Professor 
Lowe has now arrested this loss of heat, and 
turns it to good account by generating steam 
which operates large engines, produces 
electric power, runs an ice-making and also 
a refrigerating plant, and also gives to the 
operators a large amount of steam and elec- 
tric power for sale. : 

By means, therefore, of this plant a large 
or small city can make its own hard fuel 
(Lowe anthracite coke), asphaltum, ice, re- 
frigeration, and gas, and supply all the steam 
and electric power needed, and the whole 
thing be run under one management, under 
one roof and at one expense. 

Hence in looking over this One Man’s Life 
we find he has invented and given to the 
world the following beneficial and useful 
inventions and institutions. 

1. The use of balloons during war for 
observations upon the movements of the 
enemy. 
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2. Artificial refrigeration of steamships, and 
railway cars for the transportation of perish- 
able food products. 

3. Artificial Ice. 

4, Cheaper and better illuminating gas. 

5. The Mount Lowe Railway. 
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6. The Lowe observatory. 

7. His latest invention which reduces the 
cost of illuminating and fuel gas to the 
minimum. 

Is it any wonder then, that, in his native 
village of Jefferson Mills (now Riverton, 
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New Hampshire) his seventy-fifth birthday 
was made the occasion of a wonderful demon- 
stration in his honor. The selectmen and 
citizens of the town extended invitations to 
the whole country side, and on the twentieth 
of August, 1907, a salute of seventy-five guns 
was fired from a battery of guns under the 
control of the veterans of Lancaster and 
neighboring cities. Soon automobiles, tally- 
hos, carriages, wagons, buggies, hay-wagons, 
broughams, hacks and conveyances of every 
style and description began to arrive, and 
at the appointed hour Governor Jordan of 
New Hampshire, who presided, addressed the 
vast concourse of people, who had assembled 
outside the building which now occupies 
the site of Professor Lowe’s birthplace. He 
spoke of the noted members of the Lowe 
family and gave an interesting series of 
reminiscences. A double quartette of the 
finest singers of the county was present and 
they sang several appropriate songs, while 
the orchestra of the noted Waumbek Hotel, 
played various selections. A poem, com- 
posed for the occasion, in honor of Professor 
Lowe, by Mr. Richard B. Eastman, a com- 
poser of more than local fame, was sung by 
the crowd, and when a great flag, 20 x 30 feet 
sent by Professor Lowe, was presented to the 
town, and raised upon the newly erected 
flagpole, the enthusiasm was immense. It 


was heightened when the present writer gave 
an address outlining the chief inventions of 
the man the assemblage had gathered to 
honor and came to a fitting climax when the 
Rev. W. A. Loyne, in a telling and eloquent 
speech, at the request of the trustees, formally 
dedicated the union chapel as_the Lowe 
Memorial Union Chapel, dedicated to the 
benefit of humanity and the glory of God. 
Liberal refreshments were served to the 
many thousands who were assembled and 


thus New Hampshire royally honored its 


distinguished native son. 

Though seventy-five years of age Professor 
Lowe is still hale and hearty. He lives in 
Pasadena, California, and is one of the most 
honored as well as one of the most active and 
energetic citizens of the Golden State. His 
noble and cultured wife, who as a scientist, 
is almost as well known as her husband, has 
borne him thirteen sons and daughters, nine 
of whom are still living. He is many times a 
grand-parent and his sons and grandsons are 
markedly men of affairs. 

In concluding this necessarily short and 
cursory sketch I cannot refrain from stating 
that if I were asked to point out the chief 
characteristic of Professor Lowe’s life I 
should unhesitatingly state it to be his in- 
tense love for humanity and his desire to be 
of beneiit and blessing to them. 


NECROMANCY 


HE ancient beauty still with earth abides; 
The magic of the gods is here; the hours 
Are clothed with high and supernatural powers, 
And mystery in the common daylight hides; 
Blithe romance on the wind forever rides, 
And glory mantles like bright cloak the showers; 
The breath of passion breathes from out the flowers; 
Music and majesty upon the tides 
Sit throned as God by God! For joy is young 
However old the world, and lovers rove 
Their happy eyes to wonder freshly born 
Like Adam and like Eve the dews among, 
When purpling in the primal airs of love 
The Eden rose caught first the light of morn! 


Edward Wilbur Masen 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN BRONZE 


By R. S. N. SARTZ 


HE great State of North Dakota has its 

allotted share of the pluck generally 
accredited to the Northwest. The extensive 
wheat fields have enriched the pockets of the 
inhabitants and left them ample time to 
cultivate higher interests. 

North Dakota is proud of once having had 
President Roosevelt as a citizen and is prone 
to compete with his native state, New York, 
in claiming him as its adopted son. The 
people of North Dakota would have been 
glad to have had him 
in the presidential 
office for a third term, 
but the President, al- 
though appreciating 
the compliment, did 
not seem to be willing 
to go back on his word 
in order to please his 
former fellow-citizens. 
The latter, however, 
nothing daunted, have 
been looking for other 
ways and means to 
honor their most be- 
loved and prominent 
son, and they have 
lately decided upon 
immortalizing him in 
bronze on the campus 
of the Agricultural Col- 


means they have de- 
cided to raise him a 
perpetual monument in the shape of an 
equestrian statue of himself, modelled by 
one of the famous sculptors of the world, 
the great Norwegian Gustav Vigeland. 

A Roosevelt Monument Association, with 
Senator W. C. Hansbrough as president, 
Professor Worst of the Agricultural College 
as vice-president, and Dr. H. O. Fjelde, of 
Abercrombie, N. D., as secretary and treas- 
urer, has been organized and the work of 
collecting contributions is going on. That 
the necessary funds will be forthcoming is a 





THE ROOSEVELT EQUESTRIAN STATUE : 
lege at Fargo. That 4, sketched by Gustav Vigeland, the celebrated Nor- 0thing could be more 


wegian Sculptor 


matter of course and, the statue having been 
contracted for, the latter will materialize 
within a very short time. The sketch is 
already finished by the sculptor, and a photo- 
graph of the same will be found on this page. 

The fact that the association has thought it 
proper to go as far as Norway for the sculptor 
needs explanation, although the name of the 
artist alone will be sufficient explanation to 
all connoisseurs. 

Gustav Vigeland was born in Mandal, 
Norway, in 1872. 
From early childhood 
his vocation was laid 
down for him; he 
needed very little 
teaching and has, in 
fact, received very 
little, except in regard 
to the pure mechan- 
ical part of hisart. He 
has had his own studio 
since he was twenty 
years of age and has 
to-day, at the age of 
thirty-five years, more 
than 200 great sculp- 
tural works to his 
credit. It has been 
said of Vigeland that 
he is a poet as well 
as a sculptor, and 


truly said. In_ his 
famous ‘Man and 
Woman” series he has given the story of 
a life from the cradle to the grave,—a story, 
that can be appreciated and understood 
by everybody and which has been ad- 
mired by all lovers of art. His “opus mag- 
num,” however, is the so-called ‘‘Fountain,” 
one of the sculptural wonders of the world, 
purchased by the city of Christiania, the 
capital of his native country, and will be 
placed in the most conspicuous spot in that 
city, the park in front of the House of Parlia- 
ment, where it will be an object of admiration 
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BUST OF EDWARD GRIEG 
By Vigeland 


to. all visitors. My pen is too poor to 
give an adequate description of it, but those 


who have had the 
privilege of viewing 
the work praise it 
very highly. 

The fame which 
Gutav Vigeland has 
gained as a producer 
of fiction in bronze 
and marble is only 
excelled by that ob- 
tained by his portrait 
busts and __ statues. 
The museums of 
Europe contain many 
notable specimens of 
the skill of Vigeland, 
who, though already 
famous for what he 
has produced as a 
sculptor of eminence, 
has yet many years of 
usefulness before him 
that should place 
him in the front rank 
of his chosen career. 
He has immortalized 
royal persons and the 
greatest men in the 





BUST OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
By Vigeland 


realm of art and 
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BUST OF HENRIK IBSEN 
By Vigeland 


literature of the time 
and he will, without the slightest doubt, do 


justice to the work 
entrusted to him by 
the citizens of North 
Dakota. 

This, his first intro- 
duction to the Ameri- 
can public, will un- 
doubtedly bring mu- 
tual satisfaction. He 
has made his sketch 
from photographs, but 
will study the Presi- 
dent in person before 
laying the finishing 
hand on his work. 
Vigeland is a great 
admirer of the Presi- 
dent, and the admira- 
tion will, no doubt, 
be mutual before long. 
The statue, when fin- 
ished, could appro- 
priately be provided 
with the following in- 
scription: ‘A statue 
of one great man, 
modelled by another 
great man.” The 
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powers that be may 
not adopt such an 
inscription, but the 
thousands who will 
view and admire the 
statue will be inspired 
by such a thought, 
whether they want to 
or not. 

The sculptor has 
not modelled the 
rough rider or the 
soldier. He has given 
us the thinker, the 
statesman, the strong, 
commanding man, 
halting his neighing 
horse while viewing 
with great satisfaction 
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It is no common 
custom to immortal- 
ize living persons in 
bronze. As far as 
the knowledge of the 
writer goes the Ger- 
man Emperor is the 
only person having 
been honored in that 
way. The statue to 
Emperor William was 
raised by subjects; 
the one of Roosevelt 
will be by  fellow- 
citizens. But there 
is not and shall not 
be anything common 
about the State of 
North Dakota’s trib- 





that land of the fu- 
ture, the great State 
of North Dakota. 
He has caught the 
happy idea to model 
President Roosevelt 
as he will live in the 
memory of his coun- 
trymen. The sculptor 


ute to its most prom- 
inent citizen. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is no 
common man, or even 
president; Gustav 
Vigeland is no com- 
mon sculptor, and, 
last, but not least, 
North Dakota is no 





GUSTAV VIGELAND 
The Famous Norwegian Sculptor 


has proved the wise common state, and 
selection of the association for this great her people prefer to honor a living great 
work, and its further success is assured. man to waiting until after his death. 


REALITY 


-SIGH for blossoms in a wondrous mass: 
Golden and pink and blue as central seas; 
But my starved soul down dropping to its knees 
Makes banquet of the daisies in the grass! 
I dream of nightingales whose sweet trespass 
Of darkness is with pain-born melodies, 
But even as I dream, adown the breeze 
I hear the evening-navelled echoes glass, 
The lark’s glad song! O blest Reality, 
What time I wildly yearn for place and power, 
Or strive to struggle from truth’s keeping free, 
Be thou, O angel, at my side that hour: 
Enrich me with thy wealth of poverty; 
Make life magnificent without fame’s dower! 


Edward Wilbur Mason 
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“My eyes sought Pontilogah where she was tossing a ball with a little brave of 
six sturdy summers.” —See page 499 














A KEEPER OF THE DOOR 


(CONTINUED) 
By GRACE KELLOGG 


(Copyright, Grace Kellogg, 1908) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


” T ’M not afraid of my husband, I'll choose 
what man I wish,” shrilled the old Wood 
Dove, the fatter wife of Tokacon. 
“I’m not afraid of my husband, 
I'll choose what man I wish.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” I cried admiringly, 
breaking in upon the exultant strain. “But 
isn’t that rather hard on my brother Toka- 
con?” 

“Huh!” grunted the Wood Dove. She was 
not given to replies necessitating greater in- 
tellectual effort than this. The song, indeed, 
flowed easily from her heavy lips—but she 
had doubtless rehearsed it often. 

“I’m not afraid of my husband, I'll choose 
what man I wish,’’ carolled Oneeta in blithe 
mockery. 

“‘Does my cousin join in the marriage-feast 
tonight? There are more women than men!” 
she called mischievously to me. 

“No, my cousin, Sagehjowa prefers maids 
to widows,” I replied laughing. It amused 
me to see how my people stared when I 
laughed. Their laughter comes in wild 
bursts and peals and gusts. They laugh not 
easily or lightly as I learned among the white- 
faced people to do. 

‘““My cousin waits for the courting-dance 
then?” hinted Oneeta. 

My eyes sought Pontilogah where she was 
tossing a wooden ball with a little brave of 
six sturdy summers. The motion brought 
into play the girlish muscles; her eager laugh 
rang out now and again, and now and again 
she tossed back her black mane with the 
fine abandon of a young colt, 


“Yes,” I said, more slowly, ‘“Sagehjowa 
waits.” 

“‘Tonight they change husbands in fact,” 
volunteered Oneeta, “after two nights of 
dancing and singing about it. The women 
say that Tokacon rages because the fat old 
Dove is going to leave him, for her two acres 
are the best of the corn-land, and his heart 
cleaves to them. And he fears greatly lest she 
choose Big Elk, who having two rich wives 
already, will then be richer than Tokacon.” 

“Would the Female Flying Pigeon like to 
be one of two or three wives?’’ I asked, 
rather curiously. 

“Wah! Oneeta would care not—if she 
were the youngest and best-beloved,” re- 
plied the girl lightly. 

“But if Oneeta’s husband should get him 
a younger or prettier wife—which of course 
he could not—what then?” 

“Huh! Oneeta would choose another man 
at the next marriage feast— 

‘I’m not afraid of my husband, 
I'll choose what man I wish.’ 

“Come away! Come away! They will 
trap Sagehjowa into the dance before he 
knows!” 

As a matter of fact, the squaws, in motley 
array, were thronging about the fire; the 
squash-gourds filled with pebbles were rat- 
tling their flurried summons; women were 
laughing shrilly and calling one another 
to hasten; discarded husbands were flocking 
together outside the charmed circle. 

I saw one old hag, bald and almost tooth- 
less, the great granddam of a lively brood, 
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hobble out from the husband’s wigwam and 
join her squeaking exclamations to the hub- 
bub. 
“I’m not afraid of my husband, 
PU choose whai man I wish!” 

At last the song was raised and the dancers 
stepped and toed together. 

Higher and shriller went the song, louder 
and swifter. Bare feet beat the ground 
faster and faster. Screams and sobs mingled 
with the song. Faster and faster beat the 
tom-tom. The wildest abandon reigned. 
Excitement mad, hysterical, governed the 
frenzied troop. 

Then the men took hold of hands in a long 
line and wended their way about the circle, 
weaving in and out among the women. 

Alas for Tokacon! The Female Wood 
Dove laid fat hold upon the complacent Big 
Elk as he passed her. The poor old great- 
grandmother who had been scarce able to 
keep a-hopping from one foot to the other, 
seized upon an unhappy youth of nineteen 
who wriggled frantically, but in vain. 

Monkaushka, the trembling Earth, was 
well toward the front, sending his greasy 
smile fore and aft, ogling one buxom widow 
after another in his most attractive manner. 
Now and then I heard a subdued titter as he 
passed, all unconscious of exciting anything 
but the most violent desire in the gentle heart 
of the titterer. 

Suddenly a hush fell. Only Monkaushka 
maintained a seductive cooing and gurgling 
in his fat throat. He was approaching the 
Female Hard Hand, and everybody but 
Monkaushka was aware of it, and also of the 
fact that the Female Hard Hand was watch- 
ing her unconscious spouse with a glittering 
eye. 

Then Monkaushka saw her. He stopped 
in afright. He dropped an amative gurgle 
midway up his throat. He turned yellow. 
He sidled on a step in abject fear. He 
paused in deadly terror. He gathered his 
fat self together and attempted a dash. 

A swift darting out of two brawny arms, a 
terrified squeal, a shrill burst of applauding 
laughter from the crowd and the Hard Hand, 
slinging her weakly protesting spouse over 
her shoulder, darted off home in grim triumph. 

“I’m not afraid of my husband, 
Pll choose what man I wish.” 
The dance went on. 
I was leaning against a tree, and smiling 
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away to myself when a hand touched my 
arm. I turned quickly and beheld in the 
shadow the form of Iron Bull. 

“Well?” I said. 

““My brother, there is something strange. 
Come.” 

I slipped quietly out of the light, and fol- 
lowed Iron Bull. 

We crossed the fringe of trees and came 
out upon the steep bank of the Muskingum. 
Cautiously we crept down to the water’s 
edge. Iron Bull took my hand and laid it 
upon something which was lying half in and 
half out of the water. 

“Huh,” said I softly, “who?” 

Iron Bull did not answer-- perhaps could 
not. He lifted the body and began the ascent 
of the bank again, I following. 

The dance was still progressing merrily 
when we reached the double line of lodges. 
We entered my lodge by the river door, and 
laying the body down on the skins that cov- 
ered the bark floor, kindled a fire of split 
wood. 

Then by its first struggling light we bent 
over the thing. 

It was the prophet. His frame seemed 
shrunken together; his face was distorted by 
an uncanny smile. In his head close beside 
the untouched scalp-lock was a tomahawk. 

I looked down upon the poor twisted body 
and my face grew terrible. 

““Who?” I said hoarsely. “A holy prophet, 
old and feeble and helpless—who has done 
this foul deed?” 

Iron Bull was bending over the tomahawk. 

“Erie,” he said briefly, pulling out the 
weapon and handing it to me. 

“Um,” said I, ‘Erie—perhaps. 
not.” I looked him full in the eyes. 
was the scalp not taken?” 

“How should Wosketomp know the mind 
of the Erie dog?” he replied, meeting my 
eyes squarely with his lying gaze. “Let the 
Half-King—” 

“Sagehjowa”’—I corrected sternly. 

“‘Sagehjowa”—the name came hard. ‘Let 
Sagehjowa call a council at once for venge- 
ance on the Erie dogs—lest perchance they 
be watching outside in the darkness ready to 
attack us when sleep ends the feast.” 

“Sagehjowa fears not the Eries,” I re- 
torted bluntly, ‘there are more enemies within 
than without. Let the feast go on. Sageh- 
jowa will watch tonight.” 


Perhaps 
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The dancers were beginning to grow weary 
and drop down in their places. 

I went swiftly till I found Neomonni, The 
Cloud out of which the rain comes. If I 
must share my watch I preferred to share it 
with those in whom I had confidence, for I 
felt that treachery was never far from my 
scalp-lock. 

“Neomonni,” I called softly, bending 
down and touching him. 

“Cousin?” he replied, not taking his eyes 
from the dancers. 

“There is fear of the Eries. Sagehjowa 
watches. Will Neomonni share the watch 
with Sagehjowa?”’ 

“Uh,” he grunted, but I was satisfied. 

I then sought out Pokoota, who was dancing 
most agilely. 

“Tt grieves Sagehjowa to take Pokoota 
from his new wife,” I said to him, ‘‘but there 
is suspicion of the Eries. Sagehjowa must 
keep watch tonight. Will Pokoota share?” 

“Death,” returned Pokoota laconically, 
never ceasing the agile flinging of his body. 

One other I wanted. It was Waupeka. 
He was lying in the door of his lodge with his 
face in his hands. I touched him gently, and 
instantly he was attentive, without moving. 

“There is fear of the Eries. Sagehjowa 
watches.” 

“‘Waupeka also,” said he briefly, and my 
heart was glad. 

Iron Bull had remained apart, but I knew 
his evil eyes had followed me all about. Now 
he approached, and addressed me in a low 
tone: 

““Wosketomp too will watch.” 

“‘Sagehjowa has chosen his watchers. Iron 
Bull will sleep tonight in his lodge. He need 
fear nothing. His doors will be well watched,” 
I assured him with significant emphasis. 

A scowl of hatred contracted his brows, but 
he slunk away without answering. I smiled, 
but ended by frowning. 

The dancers were dropping out rapidly 
now. Scarcely half a dozen leaping figures 
now remained, and the shrill chant had 
broken to hoarse guttural cries. 

“All away! All away!” cried one of the 
squaws, jumping up and running off with 
her partner. Instantly every squaw sprang 
to her feet, seized her new husband by the 
hand and bounded off with him to his lodge. 
In the flicker of an eyelash there was to be 
seen only the deserted firelight playing on 
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darkened lodges and brooding trees, where 


. had been leaping figures and glistening limbs. 


“Strange,” remarked I to Waupeka. 

“Uh?” repeated Waupeka, deferentially. 

“Why should the squaws delight to change 
men?” 

“Not all the squaws change. Many 
change not once in all their lives. Wau- 
peka’s mother and father have lived together 
since she was a maid and he a young man as 
Waupeka. Waupeka’s grandsire and grand- 
mother dwelt together in peace through half 
a hundred summers and winters. Many 
others have done this also.” 

“‘Waupeka speaks truth. But the others? 
Those who change not once or twice, for 
reason, but every year as the festival comes 
around.’ Do they expect each time a better 
husband than they cast off? No sooner are 
they used to living with one man than they 
take another and have to learn all over 
again.” 

“But it is change,” replied Waupeka. 

“‘Waupeka speaks truth,” I laughed, ‘“‘it 
is change.” 

A pause followed. 

I folded my arms. I felt the smile drop 
from me like an idle mask. My brows 
drew together. 

The hours passed. Still I sat, arms folded, 
brows frowning. 


XIV. 


Dawn came, and sun-up, and the hour of 
council, and still I had not thought it out. 

There was little doubt in my mind, in 
spite of the Erie tomahawk, that Wosketomp, 
Iron Bull, had done this thing. Yet how 
to convince my people of this? What words 
even to put such a serious accusation in? 
Should I say “Believe that Iron Bull has done 
this thing; why? Because he seemed dis- 
appointed that Manetohcoa did not name 
him Sachem; and it was he who found the 
body.” 

And against this we had had an Erie at- 
tack scarcely more than two fortnights ago, 
and an Erie hatchet in the Prophet’s scalp 
tonight! 

Motives for Iron Bull to slay the Prophet? 
Manetohcoa did not name him Sachem;— 
but Waupeka and Tokacon might as well be 
charged for all that motive. Motive for the 
Eries? Perchance the Prophet stumbled 
upon one lying in ambush on the river-bank. 
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Apparent motive for my accusing Iron Bull 
if I did so? Fear, and a desire to rid my- 
self of a jealous and disappointed rival for 
the Sachemship. 

It would be worse than folly to accuse Iron 
Bull under these circumstances. Indeed, I 
found my own convictions weakening, and 
began to wonder if indeed my instinctive 
distrust of the man had not led me to suspect 
him groundlessly. Yet— 

The council was assembled about the fire, 
and I had not yet decided what I should say 
—or indeed what stand I should take. 

I set the matter briefly before the council. 
The Eries seemed to be provoking hostilities. 
They had tried to surprise the town a week 
ago, and now it seemed possible that it was 
they who had murdered a medicine-man of 
the Senecas. It was for the Keepers of the 
Door to decide what steps should be taken 
toward vengeance, or at least, reprisal. 

One brave after another rose and spoke— 
some one way, some another, .The old men 
seemed more generally for peace, the young 
men for war. Waupeka had spoken, and 
Tokacon, a few words—both for war. 

The assembly listened with entire gravity. 
It was impossible to estimate how public 
feeling was running. Three or four of the 
graver matrons—Singing-Bird, the sister of 
Tokacon, and Swift-foot, his aunt, and 
Female Much-Talker—added their word of 
eminent good sense if little eloquence. Iron 
Bull was saving his weight for the final push 
to the balances, I felt. And I was right. 
After all who seemed intending to speak had 
delivered themselves, Iron Bull rose. 

““My brothers, a shameful crime has been 
done. Private vengeance for the death of our 
great medicine-man is not sufficient: it must 
be the whole guilty nation which atones. 
Shall we fear to meet the spears of the Eries? 
Shall we loiter by the council-fire while foes 
at our very lodge-doors plot our destruction ? 
Up braves! Let us not shame our scalping- 
knives! Hasten! Burn! Kill! Slaughter 
the dogs and tear down their filthy kennels! 
Let blood extinguish their lodge-fires, and 
the strung scalps of the out-blotted nation 
swing and blacken in our wigwams!” 

The young men’s eyes kindled, and there 
came muttered cries of, 

“Paliton! Paliton! War! War!” 

Another and another sprang to his feet with 
hot words. 
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Then the Old Ogista rose. 

Every murmur fell. Every eye was at- 
tentive upon him, the old man with the fur 
rowed brow and powerful, thoughtful eye. 

““My sons,” he began, ‘“‘I have been young 
and now am old. No longer do I delight in 
war for war’s sake. Few among you can 
remember the days when Ogista was war- 
chief. Ogista is war-chief no longer. Yet 
he remembers. He remembers the glories 
of war. But he remembers also the sad 
things of war. He remembers the graves 
opened at the home-coming of the warriors. 
He remembers the wailing of women and the 
crying of little children. He knows that the 
shedding of innocent blood is not good in the 
sight of Hawenneyu. Let us demand venge- 
ance of the Eries for our Prophet, but let us 
maintain peace, that our wives may till the 
fields in surety and our children grow up to 
manhood in happiness and plenty.” 

There was some slow nodding of heads 
among the older men, and two or three of 
the younger ones rose and spoke in much the 
same strain. It seemed as if the day were 
won for Peace. We had reckoned without 
Pontilogah. Into the midst of us she sprang, 
her young form quivering with mingled 
timidity and crude pride at her audacity, her 
eyes blazing with scorn, her voice ringing out 
in splendid defiance. 

“Yea, verily, Oh, braves! Make peace 
with the Erie dogs! Give them of our kettles 
to lick! Give them the bones of the slaught- 
ered Prophet to gnaw and bury in their 
caches! Stroke them that they may stretch 
their brute mouths in brute-laugh at you! 
Be women like the Delawares! Be squaw- 
men—Braid your scalp-locks with beads and 
take the paint from your faces! Go out and 
till the fields of the Eries! Aye, be their 
squaws! Let the other four Nations find 
they have set women to keep the door of the 
Long-House—!”’ 

In an instant I was on my feet. I know 
not what I said. The words poured forth 
fast, torrent-wise, carried her words away on 
their impetuous flood, and then gradually 
grew smoother and quieter till at last we 
might speak of Peace, and I saw the day was 
won. 

Quickly then I went on to propose my 
plan. The great event of the year among 
us is the great ball-game. A whole nation 
flocks to see it The young men train for 
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it from their babyhood, and he who can make 
the first goal, may have his choice of the 
maidens. Let now the Eries be challenged 
to a ball-game, and our difficulties be settled 
in bloodless battle. 

The novelty of the idea tickled the fancy 
of many whom the consideration of peace had 
little weight with. 

There was a long silence, but it was preg- 
nant with assent. Iron Bull sat scowling 
darkly, Tokacon’s eyes were cold with dis- 
pleasure, and Waupeka was visibly disgusted, 
as became a gallant warrior. 

I watched their faces keenly. 

Minutes passed. 

There was no change in Iron Bull’s ex- 
pression nor in Waupeka’s; but Tokacon’s 
eyes had narrowed craftily. 

More time passed. 

Suddenly Iron Bull’s angry gaze roving over 
the assembly met Tokacon’s fixed upon him, 
waiting for the encounter. An odd glance 
flashed from Tokacon to Iron Bull, and was 
answered wonderingly. 

Tokacon rose and spoke for peace. 

Iron Bull at once followed suit. He had 
erred in his zealous love for the reputation 
of the Senecas, but now he could see the 
wisdom of our sire’s words. For peace, he. 

The war-wishers heard this two-fold de- 
fection in consternation. Waupeka held out 
gallantly for war, but it was of no use. Toka- 
con’s action had been a graceful yielding to 
the inevitable. 


I doubted the completeness of the yielding. 


XV. 


I came from the council glowing with 
triumph, treading on air. I had drunk deep 
of the wine of mastery. 

Then it was that I met Pontilogah face to 
face and she turned aside to let me pass. 
There was a tired little droop to her pretty 
shoulders. I grew suddenly pitiful with the 
feeling that somehow I had called to aid a 
ponderous machinery, and crushed some 
proud fragile thing. I turned and looked 
after her. There was so little of her usual 
proud self-sufficiency in the listless step with 
which she had passed me. I longed to take 
the weary, weary child in my arms—woo 
her gently as a strong man should—woo her 
hotly as a lover should, and not alone with 
words—woo her reverently, as one must woo 
the woman whom one loves. 
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“Cousin, you yet exist! Monkaushka is 
proud to claim the eloquent Sachem as his 
friend,” came an oily voice at my elbow. 

I turned, not overmuch pleased at the 
interruption, and answered gravely: ‘ 

“‘Sagehjowa is Monkaushka’s friend truly, 
as he is the friend of all his people.” 

Somewhat abashed, the old hypocrite con- 
tinued: ‘“Monkaushka has set out tobacco 
and melons on his mat in baskets marvelously 
woven by the Female Hard Hand for Sageh- 
jowa.” 

I knew that if it had been the war-party 
who had won, it would have been Tokacon 
for whom the baskets would have been 
marvelously woven by the Female Hard 
Hand, yet I accepted the invitation with 
grave courtesy. 

In truth the baskets were marvelously 
woven, and the melons were ripe and firm 
and cool, and we sat upon the mat in the 
bright noonday, and I thought of Pontilogah 
with the defiance of defeat in her eyes as it 
had been when she passed me, and the little 
droop of the shoulders. Then my vision ran 
back and I saw her as she had looked at the 
council when I caught up her speech and 
hurried it on to my own end: at first flaming 
with her own fire of indignation; then called 
out of herself by my words; mastered and 
carried away. I had seen her without seeing 
her—sitting leaned slightly forward, hanging 
on my words; her skin flushed to loveliness, 
her eyes shining like stars, her lips parted 
by the quick warm breath. And after that, 
—the realization of defeat; the shame, the 
broken pride, the defiance, and the weariness. 

Still Monkaushka’s bland voice flowed 

on: ‘Yes, she was a fine woman; a fine 
woman. There was none finer among the 
Chippeways. Monkaushka knew at once 
when he set eyes upon her that this was the 
partner of his joy and sorrow. Therefore he 
went boldly up to her and pointed the two - 
first fingers of his hands at her, and she fol- 
lowed so quick that he could hardly keep 
ahead of her. 
- “Yes, my cousin, she followed Monkaushka 
straight away from the Chippeways to his 
lodge in the Long-House. Thus hath she 
lived twenty years with Monkaushka always 
faithful—faithful—always faithful—and she 
has born Monkaushka many children.” 

“Yet Monkaushka is not faithful to his 
wife,” I remarked. 
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“No,” he sighed, ‘“Sagehjowa speaks 
truth. Monkaushka deeply regrets his errors 
—and yet—the women, my cousin knows, 
the women tempt. And when all has been 
aid, it is in truth Hard Hand’s fault.” 

“Indeed?” said I, raising my “eyebrows 
and smiling; ‘‘How so?” 

“Hard Hand has not been willing that 
Monkaushka should have another wife.” 
He seemed lost for a moment in reminiscences. 
A fat smile creased the corners of his mouth. 
“One time, many winters ago, a very beauti- 
ful captive maid of the Hurons loved Mon- 
kaushka. Therefore he took her to his lodge, 
and directed Hard Hand to spread a mat for 
her. But Hard Hand picked the maiden up 
and carried her and threw her into the river; 
Hard Hand has ducked so many children 
that when she is displeased—” he looked 
at me uneasily, possibly wondering how long 
my memory was— “and, of course,” he 
swelled with heroism, “of course, Mon- 
kaushka jumped in after the maiden and 
rescued her.” 

That lie must have taken many winters of 
practice. 

“Then did Hard Hand spread a mat for 
the maiden?” 

“No. Monkaushka and the maiden went 
off to the woods. No one might give Hard 
Hand meat or fish while Monkaushka was 
gone. If she would not obey her husband 
she must starve. It is the Iroquois way. 

“After a week Monkaushka thought Hard 
Hand must be hungry. So he led his new 
bride to the town and entered his wigwam 
and said very grandly: ‘Wife, you yet exist. 
Spread a mat for Monkaushka’s new and 
best-loved wife.’ She spread the mat. She 
was very hungry. 

“Two—three days passed. Then there 
was a feast, and that night Monkaushka slept 
heavily. In the morning his new wife was 

- lying dead upon the mat with a hatchet in 
her skull.” 

He stared at me dramatically. 

‘‘Hard Hand is a fine woman,” he added 
in comment. “A fine brave woman, and 
faithful—but jealous, very jealous.” 

“Hard Hand is jealous?” echoed Waupeka, 
who had come up unnoticed and now dropped 
easily down near us and reached out for a 
melon. 

“Very jealous,” responded Monkaushka 
gloomily. “But Monkaushka keeps her un- 
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der, Monkaushka keeps her under,”’ he added 
hastily. 

Waupeka laughed. 

Monkaushka turned a suspicious glance 
upon him. Then: “Does the very great 
Sachem hear the crying of the young man 
who has the toothache?” he asked with great 
dignity. 

Waupeka laughed again, but I replied 
seriously: “Sagehjowa can scarcely help 
hearing it, the eternal ‘Wah! Wah! Npum- 
maumpiteunck! Npummaumpiteunck!’ Why 
should a brave roll upon the ground and howl 
‘Wah! Wah! Npummaumpiteunck! N pum- 
maum piteunck!’ when he has the toothache?” 

Waupeka shook his head gravely. ‘‘Tooth- 
ache is very bad.” 

And yet Waupeka has a scar where a 
poisoned barb was cut out of him and the 
wound closed with boiling tar, and he never 
quivered a muscle nor drew an uneven breath 
from start to finish. 

“Who is the one—who-has-the-toothache ?”” 
I asked, after a pause. 

“He is named Nootdmis,* my brother,” 
answered Waupeka. “He is a very brave 
young man, and has more scalps in his wig- 
wam than any other of our young men.” 

“Huh! Yet he cries over an ache in a 
tooth!” 

Waupeka raised his eyes questioningly. I 
felt myself reproved, and repented of my 
churlishness. 

In fact I finally went out to pluck the herbs 
for a poultice which I knew how to make, 
and which was especially efficacious for 
toothache. 

“Whither goes my brother?” asked Wau- 
peka’s eyes. : 

“Into the woods,” I replied aloud, and 
then, feeling his mingled desire and hesitancy, 
I added: ‘“‘Come with me.” 


XVI. 


The herb was scarce, and it was dark night 
before we left our search, and turned toward 
home. 

There was no moon, but a treasure-bin of 


‘fine-cut stars, lavishly flung out upon the 


velvet blue-black overhead, lighted our path. 
“And to think,” I said—we had not spoken 
for many hours—“‘to think that perchance 
each one of them may be a little world like 
ours.” 
Waupeka gazed off over the wide dark 
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prairie. ‘And perchance filled with men?” 
he asked hesitatingly; ‘“‘men like Sagehjowa 
and Waupeka?” 

“Aye, perchance,” I answered. “And 
mayhap very like to us. For Sagehjowa 
has seen the men of more races than one, 
and found them, in the vital things, very like. 
And who knows but what the Star-Dwellers 
may also be kin in the great facts of their 
natures, to each other and to us.” 

“Yet the Heaven-Dwellers, the Carrey- 
agaroona, are gods,” breathed Waupeka. 

“And we, too, mayhap, are gods in em- 
bryo,” I smiled. “So the Holy Fathers 
teach.” 

He replied slowly. ‘“‘Waupeka has some- 
times felt a stirring of something bound 
within him, a fluttering as a bird flutters in 
the snare. Perchance there is a god snared 
in us, who struggles to be free. Is this what 
my brother means?” 

“Somewhat. Iam no teacher, and I scarce 
myself know what I mean. There are so 
many teachings. If I should tell you, Waupe- 
ka, that there is but one Supreme Being and 
his name is God, what should you say?” 

“‘Waupeka would reply that he has long 
known that there is a Great Spirit above all 
things else, and that Waupeka calls him 
Hawenneeyu, which may be, in my brother’s 
language, God.” 

I meditated upon this, and it seemed to 
me marvelously simple and marvelously 
sage. “Yet if I told you that the one true 
God is not the Hawenneeyu whom Waupeka 
and his brothers worship, and that Waupeka 
and his brothers must learn to worship another 
God than Hawenneeyu and cast out Hawen- 
neeyu as a lie, or suffer punishment, what 
then?” 

“Then would Waupeka reply: ‘Hawen- 
neeyu is the true god of Waupeka and his 
brothers, revealed in their hearts; if your 
God were a greater would not he have re- 
vealed himself to us? It may be that the 
people among whom Sagehjowa has lived 
know a true God; if so, it is good for them 
to worship him. Waupeka and his people 
know a true god; therefore it is good to 
worship him. They may be different gods,— 
Waupeka knows not these things—but if 
they be so, surely the All-Wisdom has seen 
that different peopies need different gods, and 
has known to reveal the right god to the right 


people.’ ” 
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We were standing upon a hummock with 
five or six little trees growing stiffly out of it. 
Below us lay a stretch of plain and a little 
grass-edged pool in which, a minute before, 
the stars had been reflected. Now they were 
suddenly blotted out. 

“Uh,” said Waupeka in an undertone. 
“Rain. Let us seek the lodge of Muttering 
Thunder.” 

He did not speak again for some time, but 
I felt that he was still thinking about it. 

“But Waupeka feels that it is one Great 
Spirit with many names,” he said at last. 

After that we talked no more, but hurried 
on to the lodge of Muttering Thunder, mus- 
ing upon the things that it is difficult to utter. 

We left the open, clambered over rotting 
logs, skirted fallen tree-tops and piles of old 
brush, and found ourselves at the tall pyra- 
midal door-way of the lodge of Muttering 
Thunder, a monster sycamore, full forty feet 
about, and containing a hollow chamber a 
generous twelve feet in diameter. 

I looked about me in great satisfaction, the 
more pronounced that at the moment the 
storm burst in torrents. 

“Wherefore does Waupeka call the giant 
tree ‘the lodge of Muttering Thunder?’” I 
asked idly, as we spread down our raccoon- 
skins upon the bark floor. 

“Muttering Thunder was of the Senecas 
long ago; a brave who did evil in the sight of 
Hawenneeyu and slew his mother. Where- 
fore he heard the whisperings of the Under 
world People debating what to do to him, 
he fled in mad terror. But the Onasahroona 
stole up through a crevice of the earth, and 
came upon his trail, always a little behind 
him, but not far. So that finally he climbed 
up into the top of this sycamore, which was 
then not cleft, and dropped down into the 
hollow within the trunk, knowing that the feet 
of the Onasahroona could not leave the 
earth. And for many years he dwelt there in 
hiding, and the Onasahroona searched, and 
whispered, and searched, but could not find 
him. 

“And then one night Muttering Thunder 
without cause began to cry out in a dreadful 
voice, and cleaved the tree with his axe. 
And the Onasahroona took him down through 
the crevice in the earth. And now and again 
as the years go by Muttering Thunder’s 
muffled voice is heard echoing in the vaults 
of the underworld; and the earth shakes as 
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he heaves his mighty axe, striving to cleave 
the earth as he cleaved the tree. Hark!” 


From the bowels of the earth came a groan-_ 


ing and muttering, and the ground quaked. 
A blood-curdling shriek cleaved the black- 
ness outside. Waupeka and I stared through 
the darkness toward each other. 

Then, with a short laugh at the trick my 
nerves had played me, i stepped outside the 
tree-trunk and called “Oho!” 

There was a pause, then a trembling voice 
came back: “Who calls?” 

I laughed again, with something of re- 
lief. ‘“Sagehjowa, Sachem of the Senecas.” 

There was a great crashing among the 
tree-tops and brush, and a hasty: “Wait! 
wait! I come!” 

It was Big Antlers, one of the mightiest of 
our warriors. Of a truth, superstition makes 
cowards of us all. 

We spread our mantles once more upon the 
floor, and lay down to sleep. 

Slumber would not come to me, however. 
My mind had harked back to our previous 
conversation. The Great Question torment- 
ed me with its eternal unanswer. I thought 
Waupeka was right, and yet—and yet— 

I strove to draw my mind from it with other 
thoughts. 

What was my mission to my people? 

I had studied them for eight years. I, 
from my vantage-point of education saw 
many things clearly which they saw not at 
all. But how to make them see with my 
eyes? 

Big Antlers was breathing heavily in sleep, 
but I heard Waupeka turn restlessly, and I 
spoke to him in a low tone. 

“My brother is waking?” > 

“Waupeka cannot sleep. The many 
thoughts in Waupeka’s soul keep slumber 
from his eyes.” 

“Sagehjowa is troubled by visions. He 
has lived among the pale-eyed people, and 
he has read the histories of many peoples 
thatarenomore. He has seen that the people 
that will not learn go down beneath the 
marching feet of the people that learn. 
Sometimes he fears that his people will so 
go down.” 

“Waupeka understands not the words of 
his brother.” 

“Tt is this, Sagehjowa’s vision. He sees 
the lands of the pale-eyed people grow 
crowded and barren. He sees the pale-eyed 
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people take their great winged canoes and 
bridge therewith the mysterious salt-river 
that lies between them and the land of the 
red man. Across this slender bridge he sees 
the crowded lands pour their superflux into 
the vasts of the new land. 

“Then will it be striven who shall have the 
new land: they to whom it belongs from 
Hawenneeyu, or they to whom it belongs 
from necessity. 

“And because the white man learns and 
the red man will not learn, the red man will 
go down beneath the westward march of the 
white man. That march has already begun. 
Some half-centuries, and then—we shall go 
down.” 

“ Paniton: let it be,” responded Waupeka 


reverently. “If it is, it is by the will of 
Hawenneeyu.” 
“No! It rests with us to decide whether 


it shall be or shall not be. Will Waupeka 
say: ‘It is the will of Hawenneeyu that I die,’ 
while there is yet a drop of blood left in his 
veins?” 

‘““My brother speaks true,” he cried, fired 
at last. Life is, after all, the chiefest birth- 
right. ‘Yet Waupeka sees not why there 
should not be room in the land both for his 
brothers and for Sagehjowa’s pale-faced 
friends.” 

“‘Perchance for the reason that in all the 
vast hunting-grounds of the Oheeyo there 
is not room for both the Eries and the Iro- 
quois,” I replied. 

“And why should it be Waupeka’s broth- 
ers who should be slain?” he continued 
proudly. “Can the white-faced warriors 
draw truer bows or hurl mightier spears?” 


“Tt is not that,” I returned sadly. “It 
lies deeper than fighting-power. It is more 
living-power—the fitness to live. In all this 


great land, from the East to the West, the 
name of the Iroquois is known and respected. 
The people of the Long House are greater 
than all other peoples in all the land. When 
it is a question of extermination, it is the other 
tribe which goes out. And why? Because 
the Iroquois are best fitted to live. You 
have the highest civilization, the highest de- 
velopment. 

“But what is there further? You have 
developed the utmost possibilities of The 
Hunter State. For two hundred years you 
have remained stagnant, hunting and fishing 
living from hand to mouth, with no thought 
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for the future of yourselves, your children, or 
your race. You are held by this dam, The 
Hunter State. Until you break the dam and 
defy with the flood-tide of progress the bar- 
riers builded in the past, you are bound to 
stagnate. If you would not drop in the on- 
ward march and be trampled on, you must 
learn of your neighbor-peoples how better 
to form your caravan. That is the secret: 
to learn of others.” 

“Why should the red man learn of this 
white man?” replied Waupeka proudly. 
“Tf he cannot work things out for himself, 
let him die—he is no hanger-on at life’s feast. 
If he has not in himself the right to sit in the 
circle of Living Ones about the fire, let him 
be cast into outer darkness. Shall he beg- 
garize his race? Shall he cheaply mimic. this 
white brother? Shall he steal the knowledge 
of living which this white man has? No! 
Take from him his life, but leave him his 
pride of being that one whom he is.” 

I was stirred by the words. I too am an 
Indian. “Thou hast said, Waupeka,” I 


answered deeply. ‘We must learn for our- 


selves or not at all.” 

We lay, each thinking the other’s thoughts 
for a time. 

At last Waupeka said, more gently: 
“But my brother is a dreamer of dreams. 
These things will never come. The Hod- 
enosaunee will live on forever. The white 
man will never come to the red man’s land. 
Has he not a land of his own?” 

“He has come already,” I said. 

“Then will the red man welcome him as 
one welcomes a guest-friend. He will take 
him to his town-house and give him to eat 
of his fruits and game; he will burden him 
with pelts and fine wampum. He will say: 
‘The great fire of the red man is the great 
fire of the white man,’ and the white man 
and the red man will live as brothers in the 
red man’s land.” 

I made no answer. It is of my faults that 
I am ever too greatly busied with thinking, an 
occupation which ill befits any but a priest; 
and my heart misgave me lest I might lead 
Waupeka into the unsoldier-like habit. It is 
well to think, but it is better to do. 
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But our talk had awakened Big Antlers, and 
he now burst forth: “‘Who talks of massacre? 
Are not the Iroquois the most powerful tribe 
in the earth? Is not their name known and 
feared the length and breadth of all that is? 
Can they not take the scalps of any ten tribes 
that uniting should come against them? So 
long as the turtle’s back sustains the earth 
beneath our feet, so long will the Iroquois 
hold the people of the earth in trembling 
dread. 

“And who talks of learning? Is there 
aught that the gods give men to know that the 
Iroquois know not? How to make paint for 
his body from the colored juices of plants 
mixed with the sour juice of the wild sweet- 
scented crab-apple, how to prepare all manner 
of foods for his hunger, how to take the scalp 
of the foe, how to draw a strong bow, how to 
build him his wigwam for summer and his 
lodge for winter, how to wed wives and rear 
children and worship the gods? Is there 
aught else? What then should the Iroquois 
learn? And were there aught, to whom 
should he stoop for teaching?” 

The dawn was come before our talk was 
done. 

As we approached the town, I bearing my 
basket of herbs for the unfortunate Nootamis’s 
toothache, Tokacon joined us. He had a 
birch-bark basket in which were three small 
paw-paws, hard and making scant pretence 
to ripeness. 

Waupeka glanced at his moccasins and 
said: “‘My brother also has been out all night 
on the long trail.” 

Tokacon’s eyes assented. 

“My brother hath a fondness for paw- 
paws?” I remarked. 

“Tokacon’s squaw lies upon the mat and 
eats nothing, and her heart desired these,’”’ 
replied Tokacon briefly. 

I glanced at my cold-eyed crafty-tongued 
war-chief in some surprise. A word of the 
pretty Oneeta’s flashed into my mind: 
“Tokacon is of a very great heart. Some- 
time he and Sagehjowa will be brothers.” 

I had laughed, at the time, but now it oc- 
curred to me to wonder how much of prophecy 
there might be in the saying. 


(To be continued) 








THE TRANSFERRED VOTE 


By IDA ALEXANDER 


“TT isn’t that I can’t understand election 
excitement,” said the drummer, tilting 
back the chair accommodatingly placed out- 
side the village store. “No, sir. I can ap- 
preciate that as well as the next one. Why, 
in ’Frisco, the crowds will rock electric cars, 
as you would a child’s cradle, and hurrah till 
they’re hoarse. That’s all well enough, and 
natural. It means a whole lot to the country 
at large who’s president. And every one has 
a spice of interest in senators and congress- 
men. What gets me is to see as quiet a 
place as this all worked up about the election 
of a measly little supervisor, with a salary 
of—say sixty or seventy dollars a month.” 

“Fifty—jest fifty, Bill,” corrected the store- 
keeper, “‘but the salary ain’t here nor there—” 

“‘They’ll look to its increase, I suppose?” 
said the drummer, with a coarse laugh. 

“Not Stafford,” said an unexpected voice. 

The storekeeper started. 

“Why, Seth, where did you drop from?” 

“T left my team at McKenzie’s—got to be 
shod all ’round—an’ walked up.” 

“Well,” drawled the drummer, “why not 
Stafford ?” 

“Because he ain’t that kind.” 

“How do you know? Oh, yes, present 
incumbent, isn’t he? But first terms don’t 
prove much. They’re on their good be- 
havior. The big steal comes in the second 
or third term. Put Misbee there—or any 
other man—it’ll be all right—at first.” 

“At last, too, with Stafford,” Seth Thomp- 
son said, quietly. 

“Well, have it your own way. For my 
part, I’m rather in favor of Misbee—‘under 
dog,’ you know.” 

“We ain’t sure yet, Bill, that he air the 
under dog,” said the storekeeper, glancing 
apologetically from face to face. “It’s 
a-goin’ to be a hard fight—a hard fight.” 

The drummer brought the chair to the 
ground, with a sudden movement. His in- 
terest in the conversation had waned. “I’ve 
got to move on. You'll want to give me a big 
order for cigars, Fresher. You'll need them, 


whatever way it turns out. 
best man win.” 

“T believe he wull,” said Seth Thompson. 
“‘Gimme a pound o’ tea, an’ a piece o’ bacon, 
Mr. Fresher, an’ I’ll be gittin’ along, too. 
The team’ll be most done by the time I git 
there.” 

The sound of his cheery whistle came back 
to them as he strode away. 

“Now, why’s he so stuck on Stafford?’ 
mused the drummer aloud. ‘“Aren’t rela- 
tions, are they? ‘Though there’s something 
about the eyes of each that suggests the 
other.” 

“T think—I believe, Bill, that something 
is honesty—but I ain’t sure,” he added, 
hastily, as the drummer blew a cloud of smoke 
in the air, and laughed, “Honesty! Bah!” 
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For me, let the 


Seth Thompson drove slowly home, letting 
the horses go at their own sweet will. They 
were heavy work-horses, neither young nor 
beautiful, but he viewed them with proud 
and loving eyes. ; 

“T’d had to give up, only fur them,” he 
said to himself; ‘fur them an’ Stafford.” 

“Seth! oh, Seth!” called a voice from a 
passing carriage, “hold up a minute!” 

“Why, Judge Bascom, who’d o’ thought 
o’ seein’ you? But I was jest thinkin’ o’ 
you. Goin’ to ride a piece with me?” 

“Yes, I think I will,” said the Judge, 
climbing into the clumsy wagon and calling 
to the astonished coachman: “Drive on! 
T’ll walk back!” 

The Judge took off his fur-lined glove and 
clasped Seth Thompson’s roughened, red- 
dened hand. , 

“Well, Seth, how have things been going? 
Your way?” 

“Wal—no—not exactly. I were jest think- 
in’ I’d hev had to give up, but fur my 
team.” 

“Ah!” said the Judge. ‘ 

“But now,” continued Seth, cheerfully, 
“T think the turn’s made. My boy Jim’s 
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gittin’ big enough to manage the team, an’ 
hold down the county work. That’ll give me 
a chance to run the farm, an’ it’ll be hard lines 
if I don’t make it pay, the way I intend to 
work. With that, an’ the road money comin’ 
in steady, I expect to make things hum. 
There’s nothin’ beats steady money.” 

“No,” agreed the Judge, “there isn’t. 
Seth, how are you going to vote?” 

“Why, a straight ticket. I’ve done that 
ever since I voted.” 

“But suppose I asked you to scratch a 
name? It’s something I never asked a man 
before, but, somehow, Seth, I feel sure you'll 
do it for me.” 

“There wouldn’t be much you’d ask me 
that I’d say ‘no’ to, that’s a fact. But 
votin’—that’s somethin’ I never done fur a 
man before.” 

“Well, Seth, I'll tell you. The man I’m 
asking you to vote against is a man that has 
done me an injury, and I’m scouring the 
country to beat him. T’ll land him high and 
dry, if it takes every dollar I’ve got.” 

Seth Thompson slipped the reins into his 
left hand, and held out his right. 

“Tm with you. The man you feel that 
way to air too mean to win.” 

“Thank you, Seth. I knew I could de- 
pend on you. As I was saying, Stafford has— 
why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothin’,” said Seth, with a mirthless 
laugh, ‘‘nothin’—except if it hadn’t been fur 
Stafford, we’d hev starved. Don’t think I 
ain’t rememberin’ you give me a hand first. 
I ain’t never furgot that. But—it’s this way 
—if you’re sunk deep in the mud, one pull 
don’t get you out. The second hand’s as 
necessary as the first. An’ he give me 
that.” 

The Judge thought a moment. He still 
held the work-worn hand Seth Thompson 
had reached out to him. Somehow, it 
seemed to tell a story to him—strong, ill- 
shaped, roughened by work, but honest and 
clean. He swallowed once or twice, and 
cleared his throat. Then over the hand his 
right hand held, he laid his left. 

“Seth, don’t think any more about it. 
Life is too short for politics to make friends 
enemies. And, after all, a man is what he 
is to you. He may be a rascal to the rest of 
the world, but if'to you he has done one kind 
action you’re right to remember that alone. 
Vote according to your conscience. You 
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won’t go far wrong. Good-by, good luck; and 
whoever is suited, may the best man win!” 

And then Seth was alone, jogging slowly 
over the pleasant country road. His head 
was bent in thought and the cheery whistle 
was not heard again. At last he lifted his 
head and looked before him with troubled 
eyes, yet eyes that did not waver. 

“TI give him my word,” he said aloud, 
“an’ [ll keep it.” 

But the keeping of it was a bitter thing. 
No little of the bitterness lay in the fact that 
he must keep the change secret. Not only 
for the sake of those dependent on him but 
for those others whose weak stand was 
firmer, from the staunchness of the stronger 
man. 

It had been easy before to talk to the 
doubtful ones of Stafford—of his fairness, his 
justice, and his generosity; the improvement 
of the roads under his direction; the increase 
of wages; the shortening of the working 
hours. Seth’s simple. eloquence had won 
many a wavering vote. But the gift was 
gone, or else he felt himself unworthy. Of 
the election, drawing near, he spoke not at 
all. The country people marveled at, then 
resented, his change of attitude. 

The morning of the election dawned crisp 
and clear; a typical November morning, a 
day to send the sluggish blood dancing 
through the veins and make one feel that it 
is good to be alive. ‘Three times Seth Thomp- 
son started for the election booth, and thrice 
his courage failed him. But at last it was 
done. Stafford’s name—the only one he had 
other than party interest in—was blank, and 
a quavering cross marked the name of P. J. 
Misbee, candidate for supervisor. The very 
horses seemed to share his mood, as he drove 
homeward. They went slowly, with droop- 
ing heads, and “shied,” as if ashamed, at a 
wagon, decorated with huge banners, bearing 
the inscription: ‘Vote for Lemuel B. Staf- 
ford for Supervisor. ‘An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God.’” 

“He air,’’ was Seth’s comment. 

It had been his custom to haunt the elec- 
tion booth, joyfully or sorrowfully hearing 
the “returns,” but it was the next morning 
before he could bear to go near the place 
again. 

The election officers, who had worked all 
night, seemed weary, but the rest were 
jubilant. He touched the man nearest him, 
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‘Hello, Seth, heard the news? A clean 
sweep. Teddy’s in, and—” 

“But—but,” stammered Seth, “how about 
Stafford ?” 

“All right. Elected by one vote. 
us can claim we put him in.” 

“One vote?” 

“That’s the way it stands now, and local 
returns are pretty well in. Of course, it may 
be altered, and if it’s that close, Misbee’ll 
likely contest it, but old Lem’ll make good, 
I hope. Here he is now.” 

Stafford, laughing, shaking hands and 
jostling the crowd, finally reached them. 

“Well, Ashton,” he said, cordially shak- 
ing hands, “‘it has been a big victory—I don’t 
mean mine. I have little to boast of. Wait 
a minute, Seth. I’ve been looking for you. 
I couldn’t very well tell you before election, 
as it might have looked like a bribe. The 
water-wagon is to be yours—a summer’s 
job—and with the other road work, you'll 
soon be a ‘bloated bondholder,’ won’t you? 
What’s that? You can’t take it? Don’t be 
childish. You're the man for the place. I 
have the giving of it and it’s little enough to 
the man who elected me.” ; 

As he spoke, he put his arm affectionately 
around the other’s shoulder. 

“Don’t,” said Seth, shaking him off. “I 
didn’t. I went agin you.” 

The other fell back. 

“You. I—I wouldn’t have expected it, 
Seth.” 

“No,” said Seth, “I allow you wouldn’t.” 

“But suppose,” Stafford continued with- 
out cordiality, “I should still insist that you 
take the place, as a curiosity? You seem 
to be the only man I’ve met who didn’t vote 
for me.” 

“T won’t take it, anyway,” Seth repeated 
doggedly. 
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“Have it your own way, then,” Stafford 
replied. 
ee We oo ee er 

“Hold on a minute, Seth!” 

The same voice—almost the same words 
—at which he had joyfully stopped, two 
short weeks before, but now he kept on. 

“Wait, Seth!” 

At the peremptory voice he stood still, al 
most as his own work-horses might have done 
But the Judge’s eyes did not seek his face, 
but looked over, beyond him, till they rested 
on the frank, angry eyes of Lemuel Stafford. 

“Mr. Stafford,” he began, in his courteous, 
well-modulated voice, “this interview, believe 
me, displeasing as it is to you, is more so to 
me. I shall detain you but a moment. 
Another man must not suffer for the sins of 
Breckinridge Bascom. At my request, my 
most unwarranted request, against his wish 
and judgment, with heart, head and hand 
rebelling, Seth Thompson cast his vote. Ii 
was my fault entirely. I did my best to beat 
you,” he concluded, more frankly than he 
had spoken. 

His eyes held those of the younger man, as 
those keen, gray eyes had a way of doing. 

“Why?” Lemuel Stafford asked, softly. 

“You know—that article in the “Tribune,’’ 
the Judge said, stiffening as he spoke. 

“T did not write it!” 

“Man!” thundered the Judge, as if from 
the bench, “why didn’t you deny it?” 

“‘ Before election?” queried Lemuel Stafford. 

“Seth,” said the Judge, “come here. 
Now suppose two friends—old, tried, idiotic, 
quarrelsome friends—had a misunderstand- 
ing and found it out, how would you advise 
them to make up?” 

“I duano any better way,” said Seth 
Thompeon, glancing from face to face, “than 
to jest shake hands.” 








THE WISDOM OF A OUIJA BOARD 


By ARTHUR RENWICK O'HARA 


“ AND so I come in to speak a few words 

with your talkin’ board,” said Grandma 
Thorp’s unknown guest, after she had given 
a circumstantial account of her recent ar- 
rival in the community. ‘I’ve heard it was 
chock full of wisdom.” 

Mrs. Thorp’s granddaughters, Betty Reese, 
a callow, leggy fledgeling of fourteen sum- 
mers, and Miss Lydia Martin, a teacher in 
the village school, and who, at the age of 
three-and-twenty, bore in both attire and 
manner the unmistakable signs of what we 
Middle Westerners call a “born old maid,” 
exchanged looks of disgust. 

“She means the Ouija,” said Betty, in a 
disdainful aside. ‘Well, can’t people be 
fools!” 

For the benefit of the unenlightened I will 
say that the Ouija (pronounced Weeja) con- 
sists of a highly polished board about two 
feet wide and two and one-half feet in length. 
Painted upon its shining surface are the let- 
ters of the alphabet, arranged in two half- 
circles, ‘In the lower left-hand corner is the 
word “‘yes,” while “no” is to be found in 
the opposite corner. At the top of the board 
is the word “‘good-bye.”” Accompanying the 
board is a tiny three-legged table, with its 
feet tipped with felt. 

The manipulation of the Ouija is extremely 
simple. The table is placed on the board, and 
any two persons by placing the tips of the 
fingers of both hands lightly on the table-top 
can cause it to move quickly over the alpha- 
bet, spelling long sentences, or answering 
questions with ease. Indicating the proper 
letters by resting the solitary front-foot upon 
them for a brief moment. 

Many persons regard these messages as 
direct communications from their spirit 
friends, while others, less serious-minded, 
regard the whole thing as a stupendous joke. 

However, Ouija has been known to answer 
questions and deliver messages on affairs ab- 
solutely unknown to the persons who were 
apparently manipulating the table, and once 
I saw the Ouija spell correctly and without 


hesitation long communications when both 
manipulators were blindfolded; but that, to 
quote the oft-quoted Mr. Kipling, is another 
story. 

Grandma Thorp brought forth the Ouija 
and painstakingly explained its workings to 
her interested visitor. “It runs better for 
my two granddaughters than for any one 
else. It doesn’t tell fibs with them,” she 
said proudly. 

“Now, Grandma,” said Miss Lydia, 
meaningly, “you know what I told you.” 
She turned to their guest, apologetically. 
“So many people come here for us to run the 
Ouija,” she explained; “they think because 
we're spiritualists that we’re bound to do 
weird and uncanny things. They can’t 
seem to get it through their skulls that any- 
body can use it. 

“Tt doesn’t always tell the truth. For all 
we know its some kind of animal magnetism 
that runs it. I'll declare I sometimes think 
that we push it without intending to do it. 
You see, it runs so lightly that the least effort 
would move it. I know, often, when some 
one asks it a question, the answer will pop 
right into my mind, before the Ouija has time 
to spell it. 

“Why, I know lots of times just what the 
Ouija is going to say—even if it’sa name that 
I never heard before or something I don’t 
know anything about.” 

“That proves to my mind that she catches 
the spirit messages before they reach the 
Ouija,” said Grandma Thorp firmly. 

“Well, people have told such ridiculous 
tales about the way it moves for us that I’ve 


.made up my mind never to touch it again,” 


said Lydia. ‘I heard the other day that all 
I had to do was to hold my hands above the 
little table and it went kiting around over the 
board, spelling out messages without a soul 
touching it. I wonder what kind of a freak 
they think I am?” 

“They'll be telling that the Ouija follows 
you back and forth to school, next,” observed 
Betty, “like Mary’s little lamb.” 
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Their visitor, a worn, sharpfeatured woman 
of middle age, drooped in evident disap- 
pointment for a moment. Then she drew 
a half dollar from her shabby purse. “‘Here’s 
a fifty-cent piece,” she said, holding it out 
to Lydia, who reddened angrily, and made 
no movement to take the proffered coin. 

“They don’t do it for pay,” interposed 
Grandma Thorp hastily. 

The visitor looked at the girls appealingly. 
“T have to work mighty hard,” she said 
slowly, “and I have a tough time of it. 
There’s things it would help me a heap to 
know.” 

The girls exchanged glances of under- 
standing. In dignified silence they placed 
the board upon their knees and their finger- 
tips upon the tiny table which instantly glided 
around on the alphabet with something of 
the motions of an accomplished skater upon 
the ice. 

“T can’t read print,” said the visitor apolo- 
getically. 

“Never mind,” answered Betty, suddenly 
unbending, ‘“‘we will tell you just what it 
writes. It says that it is Sarah Amelia.” 

“Oh, is it?” exclaimed the interested 
visitor, and, addressing the Ouija, she said: 
“Howdy, Sairey Amelia?” 

At this juncture a noise like the sudden 
uncorking of a champagne bottle called 
Grandma’s attention to Betty, who was so 
violently agitated that even her beribboned 
pigtail vibrated from the intensity of her 
emotions. ‘‘Now, see here, Betty,’? Grandma 
admonished her, “don’t you begin your 
giggling.” * 

During this diversion the guest had been 
watching the board and its skating-table 
expectantly. “It is waiting for you to ask 
questions,” explained Lydia. 

“Was he good to you, Sairey Amelia?” 
questioned the visitor, and promptly the 
little table glided down to “‘no.” 

“Uh, huh! I thought so,” said the inter- 
locutor, in the tone of one whose deeply-. 
rooted convictions have been verified. “Mean 
to the children, too, I s’pose?” and to this the 
Ouija assented. ‘I s’pose you had a worse 
time than me?” queried the visitor, and once 
more the Ouija glided to “‘yes”; then it 
spelled out the sentence: “Life was very 
hard.” 

“Pore soul!” said the visitor, sympa- 
thetically, when the message was delivered. 
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“Yes, yes, you pore dear! I know it was 
hard; but it’s over now. And you know I’m 
doin’ my best by the children—” 

“Who is Sarah Amelia?” interrupted 
Betty, ever a prey of violent curiosity. 

‘My husband’s first wife,” said the visitor 
simply. ‘Me and Silas ain’t been married 
quite a year.” 

“Then the children are not yours?” said 
Grandma Thorp questioningly. 

“No, but Sairey Amelia can’t set no more 
store by ’em thanIdo. Iain’tafeared to say 
that right here to her face; I’d love to have 
you see ’em, Mrs. Thorp,” said the visitor. 
“They’re as purty and nice-mannered as 
little dukes and little dukesses.”” ; 

“T am sure they are,” replied Grandma 
Thorp, quelling Betty’s rising giggles with the 
awful severity of her eyes. ‘‘ You must bring 
them to see me some time,” she said kindly. 

“Do you hear that, Sairey Amelia?” de- 
manded the gratified stepmother, beaming at 


the Ouija. ‘Our children are a-bein’ took 
notice of.” 
“Tt says: ‘I am often with you and the 


children,’” reported Lydia. 

The visitor looked thoughtful. ‘I dunno 
as I’m glad of that,” she said slowly. ‘“‘Least- 
wise, not jest any time. Of course there’s 
lots of times when it would be a real pleasure 
to have her, and then again—you see Silas— 
he sometimes—well, you know how men 
are. It most kills me when he is mean to 
’em, and I s’pose it’s harder on her. I hate 
to think she has to stand by and see it.” 

“Sarah Amelia,” said Grandma Thorp, 
stirred to the very depths of her tender heart, 
“don’t you think your children have a good 
stepmother?” 

“As good as gold,” spelled the Ouija 
rapidly. The visitor’s worn face flushed to 
the roots of her faded auburn hair with pleas- 
ure. ‘“I’m-a thousand times obleeged to you 
for them kind words, Sairey Amelia, and I 
sha’n’t ever furgit ’em!” she cried delight- 
edly. ‘I’m sure you are as good as gold 
yourself. I’m real pleased to have met you, 
and I don’t know when I ever enjoyed a 
visit so much,” she concluded politely. 

“You said there were some questions that 
you’d like to ask,” hinted Betty. 

“Sairey Amelia,” said the visitor earnestly, 
“T want you to tell me where that twelve 
hundred dollars is that my Uncle Joshua 
willed me. If I had it I’d buy a little place 
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here in town so the children could go to 
school. I can make a right smart living with 
my carpet weavin’ and our children could be 
like other folks’ children. I want ’em to 
have some of the things that you an’ me 
wanted in our young days and never got.” 

“Tf that isn’t just like a woman!” ejacu- 
lated Lydia. “A woman is always de- 
termined that her children shall have all the 
advantages and opportunities that she was 
deprived of in her own childhood, but a man 
who has had no advantages don’t think his 
children need any. He thinks what was good 
enough for him is good enough for them, 
also.” 

The visitor listened to this discourse at- 
tentively. “I must say that you’re real 
knowin’,” she said to Lydia. “I never 
heard anybody say that before; but it’s true 
as gospel.” 

“Now, Lydia, you come down off your 
hobby horse, and let Sarah Amelia tell where 
the money is,” advised Betty. 

“Sairey Amelia,” began the visitor, re- 
turning to the Ouija, “‘where must I go and 
what must I do to get that money?” “Burst 
Grandpa Martin’s fiddle over Silas’ head.” 

“It had orter be busted,” said the visitor 
thoughfully. “I’ve thought so many a time; 
but I’d hate to spile Grandpa’s fiddle that he 
made when he was a boy.” 

“Maybe she thinks that your husband has 
the money and if you hit him a crack with 
the fiddle he’ll hand it over,” suggested 
Betty. 

“Laws! No!” replied the visitor, not at 
all offended. ‘Uncle Joshua died twelve 
years ago and I never set eyes on Silas till 
last summer.” 

“Tt will talk foolishness sometimes,” said 
Grandma Thorp apologetically. ‘Let me 
ask it. ‘Sarah Amelia,’” she continued im- 
pressively: “I want you to pay attention. 
For your children’s sake tell us about that 
money.” And once more, through the Ouija, 
Sarah Amelia answered: “Break the fiddle 
over Silas’ head.” And stubbornly, over 
and over again, the Ouija repeated this 
message until at last it grew so late that Sarah 
Amelia’s successor was compelled to depart. 

“We'll call for Sarah Amelia every time 
we use the Ouija,” Lydia assured her, “and 
if she tells anything we'll let you know.” 
But in the midst of the important family 
events which in the following two weeks 
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crowded thick and fast into the Thorp family 
circle, Sarah Amelia; the auburn-haired 
visitor, and her lost legacy were quite for- 
gotten. It was not until she suddenly re- 
appeared a fortnight later that their interest 
revived. 

“T jest had to come and tell you,” she 
beamed. ‘The money’s in my stockin’ now. 
It was in bills.” 

“The twelve hundred!” they shrieked in 
unison. 

The visitor nodded. 
Sairey Amelia advised me, 
I got it.” 

“T said all the time Silas had it!’ cried 
Betty. ‘I told you so!” 

“Dear me, no!” negatived the visitor. 
“You see it was like this,” she continued, 
determined not to be cheated out of a de- 
tailed account of the event. “The more I 
studied on what Sairey Amelia said, the surer 
I was that she knew what she was talkin’ 
about. I felt a heap of respect for her judg- 
ment;--I’d.ketch myself a-sayin’: ‘Sairey 
Amelia works in a mysterious way her wonders 
to perform.’ ; 

“T studied about it till I was a’most daffy. 
I jest went ’round a-argyin’ with myself about 
it. I’d think to myself that whackin’ that 
man over the head won’t do a mite of good, 
and then again I’d think that Sairey Amelia 
wasn’t goin’ to advise it, "lessen she meant it. 
It jest seemed like there was a Providence in 
it, for Silas sawed on the old fiddle continual. 
It ’peared like when Silas was about the house 
that fiddle was right to my hand. 

“Well, one night, after I’d put the children 
to bed he was a-settin’ a-sawin’ away and a- 
hummin’ ‘Happy Day’ to himself; when, all 
of a sudden, it come over me that then was 
the accepted time. I made up my mind that 
I’d do. what she advised and if it didn’t 
do any good it would be her fault and not 
mine. 

“T jest walked up to Silas and took the 
fiddle and says I: ‘I’m a-goin’ to do some- 
thin’ that I don’t s’pose you'll relish; but bear 
in mind that it’s my duty and all for the 
best,’ and with that I shet my eyes and brung 
the fiddle down kerspat on his head. 

‘Well, his head didn’t give a mite though 
it did ’pear to ring holler, and the fiddle 
didn’t give none either; but says I to myself: 
‘I don’t raly know which of the two Sairey 
meant for me to bust; but I'll do my duty 


“T done jest as 
” she said, “and 
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and whichever one she meant to be busted 
will be busted,’ and I fetched him another 
lick. 

‘That lick never feazed the fiddle, and Silas 
set there like he Was stunted; but at the 
third whack the fiddle give way and, kerplop, 
somethin’ rolled along the floor. 

“T knowed instanter what it was. It was 
twelve one-hundred-doliar bills. You see, 
Uncle Joshua couldn’t bear to see money 
spent; he knowed what store I set by Grand- 
pa’s fiddle and he ’lowed if he hid it there, 
I'd allus have it and yet not spend it. I’m 
a-goin’ to dicker for the Peters’ cottage this 
afternoon.” 

“It seems to me,”’ remarked Betty, as their 
visitor arose to depart, “that Sarah Amelia 
took a very roundabout way of telling you. 
Why couldn’t she have just told you right out 
where the money was and saved the fiddle and 
the wear and tear on Silas’ skull.” 

The visitor shook her head, decisively. 
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“‘Sairey Amelia’s head is level,”’ she asserted. 
“Why, I wouldn’t begrudge bustin’ Grandpa’s 
fiddle—even if the money hadn’t been inside. 
Sairey Amelia knowed best. Silas is a 
changed man. : 

“After I busted the fiddle I told Silas how 
I come to do it and how Sairey Amelia said 
she was often with us, and his hair jest riz! 
Yes, Silas is a different man! 

“TI promised him that I wouldn’t speak 
with her today. He was afeared that she’d 
tell me to smash somethin’ heftier than an 
old fiddle on him, and he knows that I’ve 
got that respect for her judgment that I’d 
do it.” 

She paused in the little vine-clad, latticed 
porch and turned hesitatingly to Lydia. “I 
hate to bother you any more, after all you’ve 
done for the.children and me,” she said, ‘‘but 
I'd take it mighty kind if some time, when it 
was convenient, you’d give my love and best 
respects to Sairey Amelia.” 


GIVE ME A MAN 


IVE me a man who is bold and strong, 
Whose blood flows red in his veins— 
Who stands by friends, be they right or wrong, 

Asks but a look for his pains. 

Give me a man who speaks what he thinks, 
And whose thoughts are always kind— 
From his full soul a parched world drinks, 

And finds him quite to its mind. 


Give me a man who loves this old earth, 
Loves Life for just Life’s sake— 

Nothing moves or breathes but has worth; 
It is there but to give and take. 

Give me a man with a great, kind heart, 
With room for Saint or Sinner— - 

Who in joy or sorrow bears his part, 
Bears it, loser or winner. 


Give me a man who gives of his best, 
Of muscle, and mind, and heart, 
Who blows through life, with the keen-edged zest 
That helped him on at the start. 
Then give me a man who meets with death, 
His eyes self-closed with a smile— 
“T’ve breathed to its end a fragrant breath, 
Now let me rest for awhile.” 


Willard Packard Hatch 








"SINGLES" 


By MYRA T. DIXON 


EREMIAH BROWNELL laid down the 
volume he was reading and looked about 
him with a frown. Through the open window 
floated in, now and then, the shrill voices of the 
Schelling children, the young brood of his 
colleague in Teutonic Literature, who lived 
across the way. No other sound disturbed 
the quiet of the library. The Professor’s eyes 
roved restlessly around the room. Books 
were everywhere, shelves lined with them, 
tables and chairs littered with them, books on 
the sofa and books piled on the floor in circling 
breast-works around his Morris-chair. 

The Professor arose and carefully picking 
his way across the room between tottering 
piles of dusty volumes, opened a closet door 
and took out a golf-bag and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, an umbrella. He looked at this 
with some uncertainty, scraping his throat 
dubiously, then set it down, and picking up 
his cap from the sofa, swung the golf-bag over 
his shoulder and left the room. When he had 
reached the street, he turned and scanned the 
western horizon, to the great amusement of 
Mrs. Schelling, sitting at her window across 
the way sewing. 

“There’s ‘Old Probabilities’ studying the 
weather again, Karl!” she called out to her 
husband who was writing in his study. ‘‘Why 
didn’t Jerry Brownell get married years ago 
and so have something to think about besides 
the weather! How absurd for him to build 
that big house and live in there all alone! 
There he goes back into the house again after 
his umbrella! He does that thing everyStime 
he starts anywhere. Say, Karl!” 

“Well?” 

“Little David asked Jerry Brownell yester- 
day where the mamma and all the little chil- 
dren were in his house.” 

A roar of laughter from the study greeted 
this. 

“Well, Sally, if you don’t stop talking to 
me, I’ll never get this lecture finished and will 
perhaps envy Brownell his bachelorhood,” 

Whereupon little Mrs. Schelling pursed 
her lips tight together and left her husband 


in peace. She fixed her eyes mtently on the 
stocking she was darning. Hence she did 
not see Miss Jane Morris, artist and spinster, 
as she passed the house on the way to the 
golf-links. 

Miss Morris, the only woman on the college 
faculty, was a very popular member of society. 
Her apartments, fitted out with quaint and 
artistic furnishings, were the scene of many 
charming, informal teas and chafing-dish 
parties, where Miss Morris, as hostess, pre- 
sided with as picturesque grace as if she had 
in reality as well as in appearance stepped out 
of one of the quaint old portraits on the wall. 
This morning, however, she looked very 
modern, in a short golf-skirt and natty red . 
sweater and Tam O’Shanter. 

As Miss Morris approached the Brownell 
house, her artist’s eye took in the broad sweep- 
ing lines of the mansion standing in the midst 
of its well-kept lawn, a genuine Colonial 
homestead from her own New England, set 
down in a middle-western landscape. But 
her expression of pleasure changed to one of 
contempt as she noticed the cramped little 
porch in front with the narrow steps leading 
up to it. 

“Only wide enough for one person to walk 
on!” she ejaculated mentally. “If I lived 
in that house, the first thing I’d do would be 
to jerk off that porch and build on a broad 
veranda with wide steps. What a singular man 
he is, anyway!” and she glanced curiously 
at the closed green shutters, reflecting on 
the many anecdotes that were current about 
this bachelor Professor and his menage. But 
her musings suddenly came to an end, as she 
heard the door open on the funny little porch; 
and she quickened her steps, hurrying down 
the hill to take the cross-cut through the grove 
which lessened considerably the distance to 
the links. At first, as she sped along, she 
heard the heavy tread of Professor Brownell 
behind her, but it grew fainter as her own 
swift pace increased the distance between 
them. 

When Jeremiah Brownell came out of his 
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house, he had seen a tall graceful figure ahead 
of him; but, as he was somewhat near-sighted, 
he had not at first realized who it was. When 
he did so, he unconsciously quickened his 
steps. But when he suddenly perceived the 
distance between himself and Miss Morris 
lessening, he came to his senses and awk- 
wardly halted, coughing apologetically at his 
rashness. He stood for a few moments, ap- 
parently regarding with admiring interest 
the recent attempts at landscape gardening 
on his neighbors’ lawns; then walked slowly 
on at a safe distance. 

When Jane Morris reached the links she 
entered the club-house to leave her sweater 
and fetch her golf-bag from the locker. The 
veranda was entirely deserted this beautiful 
October afternoon; but inside, in the big hall, 
sat Mrs. Beaconfield embroidering, with an 
open book beside her. Mrs. Beaconfield was 
Miss Morris’ special detestation. The wife 
of one of the head professors in chemistry and 
possessed of considerable wealth, she was 
generally regarded as one of the leaders of 
university society. eared in Boston and 
distantly related to the author of a well- 
known “History of the Wagner Drama,” 
Mrs. Beaconfield posed as an authority on 
music, literature and art. In every club of 
which she was a member her opinion had 
come to be considered the ultimatum, whether 
the subject in question was the pronunciation 
of a foreign word, a point in architecture, the 
name of an author, or the date of the death 
of one of the great composers. 

Miss Morris had frequently smiled behind 
her fan at the French pronunciation, had eyed 
with suspicion the compendium of dates, had 
inwardly disputed the name of an author, and, 
when her own subject of art was touched 
upon, had once valiantly risen and disputed 
the great authority. No one had ever for- 
gotten that day at the art club when Miss 
Morris dared to defy the learned Mrs. Beacon- 
field. Since that day, Mrs. Beaconfield had 
been very cool towards Miss Morris and had 
failed to include her in the list of guests at a 
reading of Hauptmann’s latest play, given 
in her parlors for the benefit of the Boston 
Society for the Aesthetic Culture of the Lower 
Classes. And Miss Morris, who. considered 
Mrs. Beaconfield a very tiresome woman and 
the Society for the Aesthetic Culture of the 
Lower Classes a decided bore, did not regret 
Mrs. Beaconfield’s omission. 
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Upon seeing her today at the club-house, she 
nodded indifferently and passed into the dress- 
ing room. Returning presently with her 
sticks she was surprised to hear Mrs. Beacon- 
field call her by name. 

“Oh, my dear Miss Morris! Why do you 
hurry? Are you so devoted to golf? Mr. 
Beaconfield is playing this afternoon, but I 
thought that, instead of wasting my time 
out-of-doors, I would look through this ‘‘His- , 
tory of Antique Furniture.” The Colonial 
Dames are going to furnish a room in the new 
club-house, and I hear that you have a number 
of pieces of old mahogany that you are anxious 
to sell. Is it so?” 

Miss Morris’s cold expression had changed 
to one of animation. 

“Yes, it is!”” she exclaimed energetically. 
“My rooms are so full of old mahogany that 
I can scarcely turn around, and more is 
stored at Woodard’s.” 

“Indeed! How interesting!” 

“‘Notatall so for me,” laughed Miss Morris. 
“T bought it last summer in Richmond for a 
speculation, some of my friends having prom- 
ised to buy it. But, for various reasons they 
have failed to keep their promise, and so it 
is left on my hands and is literally crowding 
me oui of house and home.” She laughed 
gayly, a most infectious laugh, and Mrs. 
Beaconfield joined in. a 

A shadow fell across the doorway, and Pro- 
fessor Brownell entered the hall. He flushed 
in some embarrassment as he met the laughing 
gaze of the two ladies. Miss Morris bowed 
pleasantly, but Mrs. Beaconfield threw up 
her hands in tragic dismay. 

“Well, Jerry Brownell!” she cried coquet- 
tishly, “‘you aren’t coming to claim me for 
that game of golf I promised you some day? 
I am awfully sorry, you know; but really, I 
am too tired to play this afternoon. My 
bridge club met this morning and I had to 
act as referee, and I am perfectly exhausted. 
You'll have to take Miss Morris here for a 
partner,”’ and she gave a malicious laugh as 
the blood rushed over the man’s face and neck 
and then left him deathly pale. 

“Why, ahem, really, Mrs. Beaconfield,’’ 
he stammered, coughing nervously and look- 
ing wildly about for some avenue of escape. 
“Why, really—” 

Miss Morris glanced at him with a min- 
gling of pity and contempt, and turning to 
his tormentor, said coolly: 
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“Now, Mrs. Beaconfield, don’t frighten 
me in this way. Mr. Brownell is, no doubt, 
an expert golfer, and I am’ such a wretched 
player, only a beginner, I find a golf-stick a 
very different thing to handle from a paint 
brush, and I came out this afternoon to have 
a little practice by myself. We were speaking 
of old mahogany. What do the ladies want 
to buy? I have two Davenports. I should be 
very glad to show my things to the committee. 
I am at home every morning between nine 
and eleven.” 

Professor Brownell, thus dismissed, blushed 
a still deeper crimson. His heart was torn by 
a mingling of emotions; indignation at Mrs. 
Beaconfield for amusing herself at his expense, 
and wrath at his own lack of self-possession. 
There was a deeper emotion still, but he did 
not yet realize its existence. He stood twirling 
his umbrella in embarrassed silence. No 
words came to his lips and after a few mo- 
ments, he lifted his cap and ignominiously 
retreated. Mrs. Beaconfield laughed softly. 

“Oh, that Jerry Brownell! How he hates 
me!” 

Miss Morris looked at her scornfully 
through half-closed eyes. 

“T should think he would,” she said coldly. 
I thought the man was going to die right here 
at our feet from the shock you gave him. Of 
course I didn’t mind my share in the affair 
at all.” 

Mrs. Beaconfield grew red. 

“You may tell the ladies about my mahog- 
any. Good morning, Mrs. Beaconfield,” and 
Miss Morris walked stiffly out of ‘the room. 

She seated herself on the side veranda with 
a magazine. She was in a raging temper. 
What poor taste Mrs. Beaconfield had shown! 
Why, the woman scarcely knew her. And that 
poor man! Was there ever a more pitiful 
object than a bashful man! And she smiled 
at the recollection of his embarrassment. 
Thrown at him and rejected! Had it come 
to this! She rolled her eyes upward in comic 
despair. 

“Well, Ill stay here until he has had a 
chance to get well started, poor thing, and 
not embarrass him any more.” 

At the expiration of half an hour Miss 
Morris arose and walked around to the front 
of the club-house. The grounds were almost 
deserted. Over on the western slope of the 
hill were two or three straggling players, but 
Professor Brownell was nowhere in sight. 
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She crossed the road to the first tee ground, 
stooped and made an elaborate tee from the 
soft sand. She drew out her driver from her 
golf-bag, (no one indulged in the extrava- 
gance of a caddy at the university club) 
squared her toes at the most approved angle, 
carefully adjusted her fingers about the handle 
of her driver according to the minute directions 
in “Practical Golf,” and, thus prepared, 
swung her stick several simes freely about 
her body. Then she placed a ball upon the 
lofty tee, gave a preliminary swing, and sight- 
ing a distant bunker upon the hillside executed 
a mighty sweep with her club. 

To her amazement the ball did not fly over 
the bunker, but rolled into the ditch a few 
feet away at her right. Miss Morris’ strokes 
had generally this double curved motion, and 
the professor of physics had never been able 
to explain to her satisfactorily the wherefore. 
The driving was repeated several times until 
her ambition to go over the bunker had 
dwindled to a humble desire to drive over 
the ditch. When, at last, this was accom- 
plished, she triumphantly picked up her 
golf-bag and cautiously crossed the plank 
leading over the ditch to the other side. 

The golf-course was laid out on what had 
once been a farm, and gnarled old apple-trees 
and hickory and walnut-trees were dropping 
their fruit upon the ground. She stooped 
and picked up a distorted apple, took a bite 
from the side, and sent the core flying over 
the bunker with her lofter, and her ball after 
it. She felt very young and girlish, alone on 
the hills this October afternoon. She dallied 
in the hazard on the other side of the bunker 
and pulled a bunch of asters to stick in her 
belt. When she had holed her ball, she sat 
down on a bench under the apple-tree at the 
top of the hill, and with a sigh of content 
drew in the beauty of the scene before her. 
The October sky was softly blue. Over all the 
peaceful country-landscape hung a tender 
haze, half veiling the town in the distance. 
Here and there through the grove of oaks on 
the nearer edge of the town she could see the 
scattered roofs of the newer and more pre- 
tentious houses of the well-to-do, among them 
Professor Brownell’s stately mansion. She 
thought humorously again of his embarrass- 
ment and half wished she had been daring 
enough to take up with Mrs. Beaconfield’s 
challenge, just to see what would have hap- 
pened. 
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“I am almost as much of a simpleton as 
he is, I’m afraid,” she laughed softly to her- 
self, flushing a little. ‘Mother always told 
me I did not use my opportunities as other 
girls did, and I have not learned much with 
the passing years.” She sighed a little ruefully 
as she arose and slowly crossed the green to 
the next tee. 

Professor Brownell was no stranger to her. 
She had met him many times at dinners, had 
often found him a surprisingly agreeable 
companion when the conversation was gen- 
eral. He had even asked to call upon her the 
preceding June, just before the close of college, 
on the pretext of wishing to see some drawings 
in her possession, the gift of a Weimar ac- 
quaintance, which had been done by Goethe as 
a youngman. He had come, to heramusement, 
not alone, but most properly chaperoned by 
the assistant professor of history and his wife; 
and after looking over the drawings, they had 
had a game of whist and a cup of chocolate 
in her studio. It was all “sehr gemutlich,” 
Professor Brownell had enthusiastically re- 
marked upon leaving. Something had been 
said about her returning the visit at his own 
new house, but as yet no invitation had come. 
She had a great curiosity to see the inside of 
that house. The man interested her. Why 
shouldn’t he build a house if he wanted to? 
Why should men and women who did not 
care to marry be shut out from having a home? 
Why should these conceited married people 
always be interfering with a person’s inde- 
pendence and talking as if their own idea of 
happiness was the only right one? Indeed! 
She had suffered from their meddlesome 
advice long enough to sympathize with Pro- 
fessor Brownell and his bachelor life. Why 
couldn’t people let him and his house alone? 

In her preoccupation she forgot to make 
the usual preparations before driving. She 
struck her ball a vigorous blow, and to her 
delight and amazement it sailed far over the 
high bunker that shut out the view of the 
field beyond. 

“What a pity there was no one here to see 
that stroke!” she exclaimed aloud. “Well 
done, Jane Morris! Only see that you keep 
right on!” She proudly picked up her golf- 
beg and tripped gayly towards the bunker. 

When she had crossed between its lofty 
walls to the other side she found that she was 
no longer alone. A man in a gray golf-suit 
was walking about in a patch of coarse clover 
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that stretched off to the left. His back was 
toward her, but she recognized the figure as 
Professor Brownell, probably on the hunt 
for a lost ball. Where had the man been all 
this time? Her own ball was nowhere in 
sight, probably hidden in that same hazard. 

“Did you see my ball come over the bunker, 
Mr. Brownell?” she called. “Do you know 
where it went?” 

He turned at the sound of her voice, in 
some confusion, raised his cap and pushed 
back his dark hair. 

“Why, I never thought before he was so 
good-looking,” was Miss Morris’ startling 
discovery. 

Professor Brownell coughed nervously. 

“Why, I am not sure, Miss Morris,” he 
stammered; “but I think it went off in this 
direction. Let me help you find it.” 

“Thank you,” she answered with alacrity. 
“Have you lost a ball, too? This is a perfect 
slough of despond. I don’t see how we can 
ever find a thing in this wilderness.” She 
slashed the clover tips vigorously aside with 
her cleek. ‘Have you been looking for your 
ball long?” she asked innocently, giving him 
a side-glance and observing how broad his 
shoulders were and how well his head was 
set upon them, “quite like a Hermes.” 

“Oh, I think not, I think not,” he said 
hurriedly, blushing more furiously than ever. 
“T’ve been hunting five minutes perhaps. 
I lost a ball in the ditch a little way back and 
that delayed me. This is a bad place here.” 

Miss Morris was doing an example in men- 
tal arithmetic. She had waited a half hour 
at the club-house before beginning to play, 
and had loitered under the apple-trees at the 
top of the hill another fifteen minutes. It 
was at least three-quarters of an hour in all 
since Professor Brownell had left the club- 
house; time enough to have played half-way 
around the course. She smiled slightly, but 
said nothing. The toe of her boot hit some- 
thing hard under the thick leaves. 

“‘Here’s my ball!” she exclaimed excitedly. 
“Tt’s nothing but a practice ball, but I could 
not. bear to part from an old friend. I am 
attached to it, for I’ve had it ever since I 
learned to play. I know it by the three black 
dents in the side. See?” She held it out 
to him confidentially. ‘Now let’s look for 
yours. It’s certainly here somewhere. I feel 
quite encouraged. Have you looked on the 
other side?” 
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Jerry Brownell obediently followed her as 
she crept through a gap in the scraggly hedge 
of thorn-apple and elder bushes. The out- 
door exercise had given a flush to her cheeks 
that was very becoming, her hair blew in 
little ringlets across the forehead and her 
smile was bewildering. A sprig of asters had 
dropped unnoticed from the bunch at her 
waist, and he stealthily picked it up and hid 
it in the pocket over his heart. 

“You are an angel of mercy, Miss Morris,” 
he said in a voice whose daring surprised him. 
“My ball was a new Wizard, and this was the 
first time I have used it. But, pray don’t 
bother!” 

“Oh, it’s no bother! In my opinion, half 
the fun of golf lies in hunting for the balls. 
It makes variety, you know, and gives one 
time to walk about and look at things. Just 
see that mass of color over there,” pointing 
at a gorgeous clump of sumac near the coun- 

road. ‘Now the people who don’t stop 
to look for their balls never notice those 
things.” 

“Neither does everyone who is looking for 
balls, I’m afraid, Miss Morris. I confess 
I never saw it while I was here alone. I was 
thinking pretty hard about something else.” 
He coughed nervously. ‘Miss Morris, I— 
I—beg your pardon for my seeming rudeness 
at the club-house a little while ago.” 

Jane Morris had stooped, and was raking 
vigorously under the elder bushes with her 
lofter. 

“Oh, you mean when that Mrs. Beacon- 
field was so coquettish? That was nothing. 
What an absurd woman she is!” 

“Nothing would have pleased me more 
than to have taken her suggestion and asked 
for your company,” he said slowly. The 
perspiration was standing out in great drops 
on his forehead as he spoke, but he went 
manfully on. “It was just what I wanted 
to do, but I couldn’t think of the words, con- 
found it! I have always had this miserable 
bashfulness to contend against since I was 
a boy. I always appear a simpleton when I 
want to appear at my best. I don’t suppose 
you care to hear all this complaint,” he said 
bitterly, “but I can’t bear to have you think—” 

“Why, here’s your ball, Mr. Brownell,” 
cried Jane Morris triumphantly, springing 
up from under the bushes where she was 
crouched. ‘Yes, it’s a fine new Wizard!” 
She handed it to him, her eyes sparkling. 
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“Am I not a wizard myself? I will accept 
your apologies, Mr. Brownell, if, to soothe 
my wounded feelings, you will play the rest 
of the holes with me. But you’ll have to be 
careful. I do not promise to find all your 
lost balls.” 

Jerry Brownell gave a deep sigh of pleasure. 
Something within him that had bound him 
seemed to snap. His heart felt very light 
and boyish. He laughingly picked up the 
two golf-bags and they crossed to the next 
tee. 

Two men who had come down the hill and 
putted into the hole, followed close behind 
them. They were collarless and coatless, 
their sleeves rolled to the elbow. One of 
them was hatless; the other wore an old 
gray felt turned down about his face. From 
beneath its brim a pair of thick-bowed glasses 
caught the rays of the sun and gave him a 
strange owl-like look. He was waving his 
arms wildly in illustration of his remarks, 
in which the words “brawssy,” ‘foozle,” 
“loftah” were most distinctly heard; but 
when he caught sight of Jerry Brownell and 
his companion, he broke off his speech in 
the middle of a sentence and his arms fell 
motionless to his side. 

“Good afternoon, Professor Beaconfield,” 
said Miss Morris pleasantly. ‘‘A fine day 
for golf, isn’t it? Are you ahead or Professor 
Warley?” nodding to the other man, who 
stood staring at Brownell. ‘I hear you made 
a great score yesterday. Play off. Don’t 
wait for-us. I suppose this is your second : 
time around this afternoon.” 

‘*Third,” he answered laconically, gripping 
the handle of his stick with a preliminary 
tremulo and sending a ball whizzing through 
the air far out of sight. He was left-handed, 
played with only one stick, the cleek, and had 
made the lowest score of anyone in the club. 
Two subjects he knew thoroughly—chemistry 
and golf; but his conversation on the one 
theme being as uninteresting to Miss Morris 
as on the other, consisting chiefly of mono- 
syllabic replies, she inwardly classed him as 
almost as much of a bore as his talkative 
wife. She made a wry face now, as he and 
his companion moved rapidly off in the di- 
rection of their balls, their heads close to- 
gether in conversation,.as she knew, about 
herself and Professor Brownell. 

“How they look!” she laughed. “Who 
would think they were two professors in a 
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great university, going about in such clothes.” 
She glanced approvingly at her companion’s 
trim figure. ‘Shall I play first? What a 
fine tee you have made me!” 

When they started for home at the close 
of the short October afternoon, the sun was 
already sinking in a blaze of crimson and 
gold. They walked slowly down the long 
lane that led from the golf-grounds to the 
main-travelled country road. Before them, 
in the eastern sky, above the tree-tops already 
swiftly blackening in the fading light, hung 
the slender crescent of an early moon. The 
ground was gay with blue and white asters. 
Here a thorn-tree, laden with its ruddy 
berries, stood out in brilliant outline against 
a background of rusty oaks. On one side, 
for the entire length of the lane, ran a hedge 
of golden-rod, elder bushes and flaming su- 
mac, intertwined with the wild grape and 
bitter-sweet. In the field beyond, like dingy 
tents in a sleeping Indian village, stood 
shocks of drying corn in silent rows. Jane 
Morris’ artist-soul thrilled with the beauty 
of the scene, and the man beside her walked 
on in silence, busy with his own thoughts. 

When they passed the Schelling house, Mrs. 
Schelling was on the porch; and that night 
after dinner her husband listened with inter- 
est to her description of the unusual spectacle 
of Jerry Brownell’s walking with a lady. 

“And he didn’t seem embarrassed a bit. 
They were having such a good time together. 
She is a fine woman and I think she’ll make 
a man of him.” ; 

“You do, do you?” laughed her husband. 
“So you’ve got them engaged already? Ha! 
Ha!” 

“He was carrying a big armful of golden- 
rod, and his umbrella was nowhere to be 
seen. I hope he has lost it. If she has made 
him forget that umbrella once, she has done 
wonders already.” 

That evening Jeremiah Brownell sat at 
dinner in his handsome dining room, while 
his German housekeeper, Frau Rossbach, 
came and went in silent attendance upon 
him. The table was spread for two, as was 
his invariable custom. Frequently some 
friend dined with him. Tonight the chair 
opposite his was empty; but, to his mental 
vision, it was occupied by a-charming woman 
with a sparkling, piquant face. His thoughts 
were upon her rather than on his food. Con- 
sequently he scarcely touched the appetizing 
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dishes which Frau Rossbach placed before 
him. 

“Are you not well, Herr Professor?’ she 
asked anxiously. 

“Quite well, Frau Rossbach,”’ he answered 
kindly, rising from the table. ‘But for some 
reason I do not feel like eating tonight.” 

The woman shook her head slowly as he 
closed the door behind him. She idolized 
her “lieber Herr Professor.” 

“T wonder if perhaps he isn’t lonely here 
sometimes.” 

She rarely admitted the possibility to her- 
self; never to outsiders, who, in her opinion, 
were altogether too fond of insinuating that 
her master was mistaken ‘in his ideas of hap- 
piness and too much given to questioning 
her ability to supply him with all creature 
comforts. But sometimes, as tonight, doubts 
as to the all-sufficiency of creature comforts 
would creep into her mind. And then, al- 
though she knew it would mean for herself 
the loss of a good home and the seeking of 
new surroundings, she could but long for 
the best of happiness for the beloved “Herr 
Professor.” 

It was very late that night before Frau 
Rossbach heard Professor Brownell close the 
library door behind him and mount the stairs 
to his sleeping room. It was the evening for 
the regular meeting of the Philological So- 
ciety, and his colleague, Schelling, was to 
read a paper on “Problems of Good and Evil 
in the Life of Goethe.” It was the first time 
Brownell had ever missed a meeting of the 
society, but he remained at home, working 
out certain ‘Problems of Good and Evil” 
in his own life. Of one thing he had become 
convinced:—It was not good for man to live 
alone. 

He rose from his chair and paced the floor, 
knocking over the piles of books that came 
in his path. Certain mocking lines from 
Goethe’s ‘Hermann und Dorothea” ran 
through his brain and tormented him:— 

Mir ist es bekannt, und jetzo sagt es das Herz mir, 

Wenn die Stunde nicht komnt, die rechte, wenn nicht das 

ikea a Stunde sich zeigt, so bleiht das Wahlen im 
wetlen 

Und es wirket die Furcht die Falsche zu greifen am 
meisien. 

Supposing, after all, he was mistaken. He 
stood still, his hand pressed on his forehead. 
A vision flashed through his mind of Jane 
Morris as he had first seen her, three years 

















“SINGLES” 


before, followed by a picture of her as she 
had laughed back at him that afternoon. 
He was in doubt no longer. He saw now 
what had been his secret motive in erecting 
that house whose building had caused such 
laughing speculation among his friends and 
acquaintances. She was “das rechte Mad- 
chen,” of that he was positive. But was it 
“die rechte Stunde?” He had lost so much 
time. Perhaps she was already promised to 
another. Why had he not spoken earlier; 
why not that afternoon? His impulse was 
to go tonight. He took out his watch and 
dropped it back into his pocket with a start 
of surprise at the lateness of the hour. But 
he had not long to wait. She had told Mrs. 
Beaconfield that she would be at home ‘“‘any 
morning between nine and eleven.” 


Promptly at nine the next morning he - 


sallied forth, clad in the most correct of suits, 
for he knew he was to come under the inspec- 
tion of a critical eye. His heart was pound- 
ing furiously under his faultlessly-fitting coat, 
but a dauntless courage buoyed him up until 
he reached the house where Miss Morris had 
her apartments. He lifted the old-fashioned 
knocker, and the door was opened by the 
artist herself. She wore a long blue-checked 
painting apron that enveloped her completely 
and one hand held a palette and brushes. 
She gave a little exclamation of surprise when 
she found who the early caller was, but 
cordially invited him to enter. 

“T thought it was the laundry boy,” she 
laughed, laying down her palette and brushes. 
“‘Excuse me if I do not remove my painting 
apron, it covers a multitude of sins. One 
cannot paint, clad in purple and fine linen.” 

Jeremiah Brownell sat on the edge of his 
chair in a most uncomfortable frame of mind. 
Where was his vision of the night before, the 
dream lady who had walked and talked and 
dined with him? It was not, this woman in 
a paint-bedaubed, apron whom he wished to 
make his wife. 


” 


Es wirket die Furcht die Falsche zu greifen am meisten. 


She sat looking at him expectantly. 

“Oh, ah,—yes,—ahem!” He coughed 
nervously as was his habit when embarrassed, 
and looked about him uneasily. 

“Pardon my coming so early. Ahem! I 
should not have done so,—ahem!—but I 
heard you tell Mrs.—ahem!—Beaconfield, 
ahem!—that if she wished to see your mahog- 
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any, you would be at home between nine and 
eleven—ahem! I am something of a collector 
myself—ahem!—and thought perhaps you 
might have something I should like. Ahem! 
Ahem!” 

When he had finished, he breathed more 
freely. He had, he believed, relieved his . 
hostess’s mind of any suspicions that the 
object of his call had been of more than a 
business nature. 

Jane Morris nodded. 

“Oh, I see. I didn’t know you were such 
an enthusiastic collector, Mr. Brownell.” — 

He winced a little at her sarcastic em- 
phasis. 

“‘This is one of the Davenports,” touching 
the sofa on which she was sitting. “There 
is a cabinet and another Davenport in the 
next room. This way.” 

He followed her into the studio. Her 
graceful figure, clad in the dark-blue apron 
stood outlined against the crimson hangings 
of the room. She turned towards him with 
a laughing apology for the dust on the frame- 
work of the sofa. 

“I suppose you are a far better house- 
keeper than I am.” 

The light from the great window near the 
easel fell full upon her, transforming the fair 
hair into a golden halo about her face. Her 
eyes, deepened by the dark-blue of the apron, 
shone like two stars. 

The man stepped forward impulsively. It 
was the Lady of his Vision, after all! It was 
‘*das rechte Madchen und die rechte Stunde!” 
His heart was thumping like a school-boy’s. 
The sound of its wild beating seemed to fill 
the room. He held out his hands in entreaty: 

“Miss Morris, Jane!” he pleaded. “It 
is not your mahogany I want. It is you!” 

He was astonished at the steadiness of his 
voice; for the pounding in his ears was 
almost deafening in its violence—she could 
not fail to hear it. 

Jane Morris flushed a startled crimson. 

“‘T—I,”’ she faltered in confusion. ‘‘Some- 
one is knocking—I must see who it is. Wait 
here.” She hastily drew the portiere behind 
her, as she passed into the outer room. 

Brownell stood where she had left him. 
His brain was in a whirl. He could but 
exult in the thought that he had at last spoken 
his desire. The words had been simple, but 
they were no longer locked up in his breast, 
fighting with his silly fears. He could hear 
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the voice of the visitor in the outer room, and 
he ground his teeth in vexation. 

It was no other than the airy Mrs. Beacon- 
field who was speaking. 

“Oh pray do not apologize for your appear- 
ance. I am sure your costume is very becom- 
ing. What a fine color you have this morning! 
It must be the effect of yesterday’s golf. Mr. 
Beaconfield said, he saw you still playing 
when he came away. It is fine exercise under 
certain circumstances”—this insinuatingly. 

“Yes, I think so too,” Jane answered 
sweetly. “You have come, I suppose, to 
see the mahogany we were speaking of yester- 
day. I have decided not to dispose of it after 
all. I am very sorry you had the long walk 
for nothing.” 

“T understood that you were anxious to 


dispose of it, because you are so crowded . 


here. Perhaps,” she suggested, “you are 
thinking of moving into larger quarters.” 

“T am considering the matter somewhat,” 
Miss Morris returned calmly. 

The man behind the portiere stirred from 
his position. 

“You have a pupil in your studio I see, 
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waiting for you, and I must not detain you. 
I hope you may find your new rooms as 
attractive as these. They are charming. I 
must come again and see your studio. But 
do not wait for me. Iam so busy, you know. 
Do come and see me, Miss Morris, and do not 
fail to continue your golf. Good morning!” 

The door closed, and Jerry Brownell turned 
to meet Miss Morris’ smiling eyes, as she 
pushed back the portiere. 

“You heard what I told her,” she said 
laughingly. ‘I have committed myself now, 
you see. If you take me, you will have to 
take my mahogany too.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Beaconfield was making a morning 
call on Mrs. Schelling’s piazza. The lawns , 
were gay with early spring crocuses and tulips. 
On the Brownell house carpenters were busy 
finishing off a handsome columned portico. 

“Did you know I made that match?” she 
asked complacently, nodding across the way. 

Mrs. Schelling looked her amazement, but 
she was not one who dared dispute Mrs. 
Beaconfield. 





EVER NEAR 


OU’RE a long, long distance from me, 
Measured by length of the miles, 

But you seem to be near, as I think of you, dear, 
With your heavenly winsome smiles. 

The distance in space never counts, love, 
Nor separates heart from heart. 

For I’m never alone if I hear but your tone, 
Though space says we’re far apart. 

The birds do not sing to us now as of yore, 
At break of the day and at eve, 

But no hour will be long, if I hear but your song, ° 
As part of the dreams that I weave. 

Then send me your laugh on the breath of the wind, | 
As it comes over land and the sea, 

And no tear shall I shed, while by memories fed, 

_ For I know you are true, true to me. 


Salena S. Martin. 














THE CHARGE OF THE PHANTOM 
BRIGADE 


By WILL GAGE CAREY 


OR nearly a fortnight we had been scour- 

ing the prairies of western Nebraska for 

a band of renegade Apaches, who were work- 

ing their way through to the desolate regions 

of the Bad Lands, leaving behind them a 

bloody trail of wanton destruction and ruthless 
butchery. 

There were twenty-six of us cavalrymen in 
pursuit of these Apaches, together with four 
scouts, two Ute guides,—and Simon. 

Poor old Simon! Back in the early sixties 
he had been one of the finest scouts in the 
whole western country; time and again had 
the Government called on him, when, at some 
perilous hour the lives of helpless women and 
children hung upon the one bare possibility 
of one man’s skill and daring being equal to 
the task of breaking through regions infested 
with skulking red devils; never had he failed 
them; never a duty entrusted to Simon, no 
matter how desperate, that he did not fulfill. 

Then came that fatal day when, as he 
rushed with the soldiers of the Seventh Brigade 
into a skirmish in which the red-skins out- 
numbered them ten to one, a blow from a war- 
club had crashed against his skull, leaving 
the once cool, alert mind—a blank! One 
thought only was the poor fellow able to con- 
ceive; that again amidst the din of battle, the 
shouts of his comrades, the hideous war- 
whoops of painted savages,—he led again the 
charge of the Seventh Brigade! At these 
times his drooping form would seem imbued 
with the vigor and fire of his manhood, as 
with gleaming eyes his voice would ring out 
clear as a trumpet: 

“Up, men of the Seventh! UP! Up and 
upon them!” 

For a moment he would stand as though 
watching his comrades making ready for an 
onward dash into the battle ahead,—then 
gradually the light would fade from the tired 
eyes, the form would seem to shrink within 
itself, and he would become once more the 
poor, vacant, staring shadow of his former self. 


He was not allowed to carry a weapon of 
any sort; some kind-hearted bugler,. however, 
had given the old man a silver bugle; this he 
carried with him always. Occasionally, 
when he lived again the moments of his last 
battle, he would raise the battered bugle and 
sound the call,—to charge! Sometimes to 
try him, the bugler would sound taps, or the 
reveille, then hand the bugle over to Simon; 
seeming to understand, he would place it 
to his lips, pause a moment as though trying 
to think,—then sound as ever, the ringing call 
—to charge! 

Our gray-haired Colonel, one of the Sev- 
enth on that fatal day, had taken the old 
scout in charge from the moment he left the 
hospital; never for any length of time would 
he permit him out of his sight; and that is 
how Simon was with us on this Hunt for 
murdering Apaches. 

We had gone into camp on a wooded bluff 
o’erlooking a little stream, and were sitting 
comfortably about our fires when one of the 
Ute guides broke breathlessly into the circle 
with the information that, while out recon- 
noitering, he had come suddenly upon the 
Apache war-band camped in a ravine a dis- 
tance of some three miles or so to our right. 

In an instant our camp was astir! Fires 
were put out; saddles thrown on our tired 
horses again, and in five minutes’ time we 
were ready to advance at the double-quick! 

Guided by the Ute we made our way 
silently and swiftly out over the rolling prairie, 
leaving Simon behind with the bulk of our 
camp equipage. The moon had not yet risen, 
but the stars were out and twinkled brightly 
down upon us. As we neared the ravine we 
slackened our pace and advanced with more 
caution. Soon we came upon our scouts who 
had gone ahead; they reported that, as the 
Ute had said, there was a camp of Indians 
down in the ravine. Silently we approached 
the head of the draw; within its sombre depths 
we could see the fires of the Indians; in the 
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ruddy glare we could make out a score or 
more of dingy fepees, with the dim outlines 
of forms passing to and fro amongst them. 

The Colonel hesitated; clearly, he did not 
like the looks of things. For that matter, 
we all knew it was not a place such as the 
Apaches were wont to pitch camp; mur- 
mured suspicions of an ambush passed from 
man to man. 

The Colonel called the Ute before him and 
questioned him closely: 

“Red Wing,—is the whole Apache war- 
party down yonder?” he asked sternly. 

““Yes,” was the somewhat sullen reply. 

“Do they seem to suspect that the soldiers 
are so close behind them?” 

“No.” 

“Ts the ravine open at the farend? Are you 
sure of this?” 

“Yes”; it open heap much wide.” 

The Colonel turned quickly aside and gave 
the order to advance with caution; down into 
the ravine we made our way quietly as pos- 
sible. On we pressed; the camp lay but a 
little distance. We knew our approach would 
soon be discovered; then we would get the 
signal to charge! 

A few yards nearer, then one of the horses 
stepped on a dried branch; it snapped like a 
pistol. Instantly a score of dogs about the 
camp began a tremendous barking; the dusky 
figures of warriors were seen hurrying to and 
fro as though in alarm,—then the bugle rang 
out, and the shout of the Colonel: 

“Charge the camp!” 

With a mighty shout we dashed on into the 
circle of dingy tepees; in the glare of the fires 
we sought the Apache warriors, but without 
avail; the camp was deserted! The few 
warriors we had seen passing to and fro had 
already slipped past us and out at the opening 
we had entered; the Ute had betrayed us! 

Behind us arose a blood-curdling roar of 
hideous yells and war-whoops! We turned 
to fight our way back through the horde of 
painted red devils that swarmed down upon 
us! Too late,—the attempt would have been 
utter madness. We started to retreat into 
the ravine at all speed; gradually the valley 
narrowed as we went on. Finally we rushed 
through a narrow cut into a large open space, 
leading, we believed, out of the ravine; we 
rushed on, and came—to the end of the ravine! 
Great overhanging cliffs enclosed the entire 
space; we were caught like rats in a trap! 
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A loud yell of mingled triumph and derision 
burst from the closely pressing Apaches; still 
they did not attempt to pass through the 
narrow cut. An Apache, once sure of his 
prey, much prefers to wait, rather than take 
the risk of one of his party meeting death 
during a hurried extermination of a captured 
foe. We could see, however, that for some 
reason, they were determining to assume the 
risk and dash upon us. Hurriedly dismount- 
ing, we began rolling huge boulders into the 
cut; soon we had a barricade such as two 
men could hold against a hundred. This 
momentary success of ours necessitated a 
change of tactics on the part of the savages. 
They now seemed disposed to settle down to a 
seige of our stronghold. 

The final outcome seemed certain; slow, 
lingering torture,—finally, death from starva- 
tion! and yet through all the long night we 
guarded the pass as faithfully as though hope 
had not already left the breast of every man 
of us. 

The first faint light of breaking day 
appeared; with the light came new sorrow 
and torture. The Apaches had meanwhile 
climbed among the rocks o’er-hanging us, 
and as soon as they could sight us, poured in 
a murderous volley which killed outright 
four of our men, and wounding many more. 
We were forced to seek shelter at the sides, 
and there hide continuously behind boulders 
to keep from being picked off by the bullets 
of the sharp-eyed devils concealed in the 
cliffs opposite. 

Never will I forget the tortures of that long 
day; the pangs of hunger, of thirst, the 
thought of those at home into whose dear 
faces we would never look again. We were 
worn with constant watching, unable to 
change our position for barely a moment 
without danger of exposing ourselves to the 
deadly bulléts. Four of our men met death 
during the day from the rain of bullets, in 
spite of the utmost vigilance and care; many 
were wounded. At length night closed in 
bringing us some relief, as the fiends among 
the rocks could no longer see to shoot. 

All night long we guarded the pass as before. 
Just before dawn a strange quiet seemed to 
prevail o’er the horde we knew now filled 
the ravine in front of us; evidently they were 
getting ready for a rush on the cut; that the 
air would soon be filled with their hideous 
yells, for the dawn of the day is the time most 
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generally chosen by the Apaches for an 
attack. 

Within our enclosure a stillness as of death 
likewise reigned. Each man lay crouched 
with his rifle beside him, ready to sell his life 
as dearly as possible, many even longing for 
the expected battle to begin. 

Suddenly a sound rang out on the clear 
morning air which to us seemed sweeter than 
music of angels! A bugle call, strong and 
clear, sounding the signal to charge! From 


somewhere down near the opening of the 


ravine it came; then faintly, as though from 
afar, came the words: 

“UP men of the Seventh! 
and upon theml” 

With shouts of wild alarm and dismay the 
savages sprang up and began a frenzied 
flight through the ravine, seeking to get out 
at the entrance e’er they be caught in a trap 
such as our own! 

Our Colonel was quick to grasp the situa- 
tion; he knew the only soldiers to charge 
to our rescue were those in the weak, dis- 
ordered brain of poor, befudled Simon! 
And yet,—and yet this phantom brigade 
might save us! 

The horses stood already saddled; with a 
mighty shout we dashed after the fleeing 
savages, while the Colonel detailed two small 
squads, one to ascend each side of the ravine 
to shout and fire their guns, leading the 
Apaches to believe they were surrounded by 
a large force. 

Out through the ravine we pursued them, 
killing many and taking numbers of them 
captive. Among those taken was the Ute 
guide who had betrayed us. His fate was a 
terrible one, yet when we thought of the brave 


UP! Up— 
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men he had led to their death we knew it was a 
just retribution. 

At the mouth of the ravine we saw the 
motionless figure of Simon. With vacant, 
staring eyes he stood watching the flight of 
the terrified savages. Thus far, in their mad 
haste to get out of the ravine, the Indians 
had failed to notice the silent figure; now, 
however, one of the last Indians leaving 
espied him! Slowly reining in his little 
calico pony, as though at a loss to understand 
the strange, motionless apparition, he sud- 
denly straightened himself and hurled his 
tomahawk! True to the mark .it sped, 
striking Simon full on the brow! Without a 
moan he sank to the ground. 

We pursued the savages but little further. 
Both men and horses were far too exhausted 
for a long chase. We returned to the ravine 
in search of Simon. 

As we drew near the spot where he fell we 
saw him stagger to his feet; a tiny stream of 
blood trickled down the side of his face, but 
again the light of battle gleamed in his eye 
as he drew up his feeble form erect, as of 
yore and shouted in ringing tones the fam- 
iliar words which but a short’ interval before 
had delivered us, every man, safe out of the 
jaws of death. 

“Men of the Seventh—” then suddenly 
he gasped, swayed slowly forward, and fell 
unconscious in the arms of the Colonel. It 
took many weeks of constant care to restore 
that shattered mind,—for restored it was, 
the blow of the tomahawk having but coun- 
teracted the effect of the earlier wound. 

For such was the reward bestowed on 
Simon,—for sounding that last clear call to 
his men,—the men of the Phantom Brigade. 











FLOATING 


[The author of this touching poem, after many years of eminent professional success, 
was obliged, through illness, to give up all activities and lead a quiet life —Editor.) 


“Faintly as tolls the evening chime 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 


aa % * # 
**Row! brothers! Row! The stream runs fast; 
The rapids are near, and the daylight ’s past.” 
Canadian Boat Song. 


ES, Brothers! Row! Row each his boat! 
I row no more; I only float. 

The stream, which long has been my road, 

On which I hurried as it flowed, 

And where the busy oar I plied 

Or shaped my course from side to side, 

Still strongly bears my failing boat — 

I row no more; I only float. 


I see the stream more swiftly run 
Than when its course was first begun; 
The rapids’ boding voice I hear 

Still drawing nearer and more near; 
The noontide brilliance all is past — 
Eastward the shadows long are cast — 
But I no longer row my boat, 

Or try to row —I only float; 

Yet still find round me, none the less, 
Abundant cause for thankfulness. 


O Lord! Send Thou Thy peace to be 
Still a companion unto me, 

That I may have no shade of fear 

Of unknown rapids drawing near; 
That I may hear the-distant chime 

Of bells beyond the walls of Time; 
That I may feel my failing boat 

Still in Thy guidance as I float, 

Till I shall reach the tideless sea, 

The Ocean of Eternity! ° 


Robert Dewey Benedict. 














THE MODERN PRODIGAL 


By R. WILCOX WATKINS 


“ DLEASE, sir, are you waiting for the 
train, too?” 

I gathered myself together and turned to 
look at my questioner, a little old gray- 
headed woman, whose thin trembling fingers 
were holding the edges of an old rusty black 
cape together in front. 

I had been buried, so to speak, in a news- 
paper account of a recent racing scandal, 
and when I faced her a sweet, timid smile 
came over her countenance. 

“T shouldn’t have disturbed you, but I 
couldn’t help it,” she said, shyly; ‘I thought 
you might be my John; I smelled your cig- 
arette, and he always smoked. Do you think 
he has quit it now, if he used them ten years 
ago?” 

“Tf it made him a nervous wreck, as it did 
me, I suppose he has,” was my answer. 

“T am sure he must be well, judging from 
his letter. He was hale and hearty as a 
child.” 

Then the tears coursed down her faded 
cheeks, and she turned to the window, pre- 
sumably not wanting me to see her emotion. 

“Pardon me, but may I inquire who John 
is?” I said, by way of cheering her up. 

She turned quickly, gave me a scrutinizing 
look and then, as if she trusted me, said: 
“He is my only son, and all I have in the 
world.—I haven’t seen him for ten long years; 
he was twenty-two then, that makes him 
thirty-two now. 

“Oh, he was a fine lad, big and strong, and 
handsome; the very image of his father; but 
he was ambitious, and wanted to see the 
world. He grew tired of the little old farm 
that had gone to nothing; the drought 
killed off everything for three years in suc- 
cession and the poor boy couldn’t stand it 
any longer. He made up his mind one night 
that the next day he would take what little 
money he had saved up and go away to some 
new place, where there would be an opening 
for a young man who was willing to do any 
kind of work except that of a farmer. 

“T tried to persuade him to stay, but it 


was of no use, as he was determined. I'll 
tell you, sir, that was the bitterest day of my 
life, to see my boy leave me and not knowing 
just where he was going. 

“*T guess you are tired listening to my sotry, 
but I feel better now that I have spoken my 
mind out. Sister Caroline never would let 
me talk like I wanted to; said I ought to have 
more pride than to worry about a son who 
had deserted his old mother for ten years. 
Well, she’s not here now, so I’m going to talk 
just as much as I please about it.” 

“Where did you say your son was?” My 
question sounded dreadfully out of place 
after her sad story. 

“In Reno, Nevada,” she answered. ‘He 
said it was a long trip for an old lady like me; 
and, to tell you the truth, when I first saw 
you, I thought may-be he had intended to 
surprise me by coming here, instead of send- 
ing for me to come away out there; yet I have 
so much faith in him, I am going to take this 
next train direct for Reno. 

“I suppose the fine city-people will laugh 
at my old-fashioned clothes, and plain ways; 
I won’t mind that, though, for John will buy 
me some new clothes and I will soon catch 
on to the style part myself. He’s struck it 
rich out there, and wrote me not to worry 
about the old home and farm, as he never 
wanted to see it again; that some people 
could cling to what they called “the old 
homestead,” but none of that for him. This 
sounds mighty strange to me, but I’ll leave 
it to him.” 

“‘There’s the train now, madam,” I said; 
“come, and I’ll give you a lift. I’m going to 
the Big Leaf mine, which is just beyond the 
place you mentioned, and I’ll see you safely 
through.” 

We were finally seated in a Pullman sleeper, 
then I knew she was contented. Her ticket 
did not call for a sleeper, but I saw to it that 
she had a “lower berth”; and again the old 
soul had not given one thought of how she 
was going to eat, her one idea being to get 
to John. Here I came to the rescue a second 
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time, and as sure as each day dawned she had 
her three square meals. 

“Madam,” I said to her the first day, 
“T’m not of the class you country-folks call 
respectable, for I’m a gambler, but I had a 
dear good mother once; she’s dead now and 
in Heaven, I know; perhaps she looks down 
and sighs as she sees me, but I never did any 
one a wrong and have played square all my 
life, so you needn’t be afraid of me.” 

Our journey was ending at last, and I 
knew that in a few minutes the conductor 
would be crying: “All out for Reno!” Way 
down in my heart I had a grave fear that 
my aged companion did not realize her ex- 
pectations in her heretofore neglectful son. 
However, I gathered up her belongings which 
consisted solely of an old green ramshackle 
valise, took a firm hold on her arm, and 
landed her comfortably in a corner of the wait- 
ing-room. I now started out to look for the 
much-lauded John, 
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I hadn’t gone far when I decided I had met 
my man. I noticed quite a nice-looking fellow 
closely observing every elderly woman whom 
he thought might be his mother. 

Presently both, drawn by the strength of 
their personality, turned and looked into 
each others eyes. The feeling came over me 
as if I was standing, as Moses stood, on hal- 
lowed ground. I lowered my eyes before the 
depth of love unquenchable that shone in 
the woman’s face. 

The man extended his hand to her in a 
faltering way. ‘‘ Mother,” said he, ‘‘you for- 
give me! I’ve been a long time away from 
you, and I can’t say anything for myself, 
except I was. determined to win fortune in 
new fields; from now on we will be happy 
together.” 

Here I left them, and, by the way, came 
near missing the train—for I wanted to see 
such a true, loving and faithful mother safe 
in the arms of her beloved son. 


THE GLADNESS OF NATURE 


S this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our Mother Nature laughs around, 
When even the deep heavens look glad, 


And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the hright green vale 
And here they stretch to the frolic. chase, 

And here they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in the aspen bower; 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree: 
There’s a smile on the fruit and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun; how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles— 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away! 


Bryant. 











AMID THE GREEN SILENCE 


By VARAH A. 


‘‘ 1 T is the ‘Green Silence,’”’ she said aloud, 

laying down the field-glasses with which 
she had been vainly trying to get a glimpse 
of the “Bearpaw Mountains” that had stood 
out so distinctly in the level rays of the newly 
risen sun. 

Green hills made a close boundary on the 
East; green prairies swept away until they 
blended with the pale blue of the horizon 
toward the North and West; the little stream, 
trickling away to the South to add its mite 
to “The Father of Waters,” was enclosed by 
willows of a greener shade than either hill or 
prairie until its outlines were lost in the 
transverse line of green bluffs beyond which 
‘The Old Man on His Back,” shimmer- 
ing in a blue haze, bounded her southern 
vision. 

But the ‘Bearpaw Mountains” were over 
the line in Montana, and Montana was one 
of the United States, and the United States 
was Home. 

The cow fed quietly in the green pasture 
whose velvet sward sloped to the trickling 
stream. Her muzzled calf frolicked at her 
side; no other cattle roamed the plain for 
many miles; why should she break the 
“Green Silence” with discontented bellow- 
ings? 

The dog lay stretched in the sunshine at 
his mistress’ feet; there was no unwonted 
sight or sound to cause a pricking up of his 
long silky ears or the utterance of a bark. 

The white cat, curled up asleep in the 
shadow of a box, seemed to have ceased to 
even dream of the mice she never found. 

At a little distance a large red ant had 
crawled into the diminutive hill of a tribe of 
her much smaller black relatives and here a 
Titanic, but noisless, warfare was waged 
until the intruder was conquered and dragged, 
dead, from the field by force of superior 
numbers. ° 

The heat-rays from the sun, filtering 
through the breeze-cooled air, filled the 
atmosphere with a strange wavy haziness 
and once a mirage of the “‘Bearpaws” hovered 
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for a few minutes over the southern horizon. 

The noon hour passed. Clouds came up 
from behind the eastern hills, white and 
shining in the sunlight at first; growing dark 
and damp-looking as they made steady prog- 
ress toward the zenith against the increasing 
western breeze. 

Distant rumbles of thunder broke the 
“Green Silence.”” Bumble bees, hitherto un- 
suspected, boomed past, making for the 
shelter of their subterranian nests. 

A vivid flash of lightning shot across a 
rolling mass of gray vapor; a deafening peal 
of thunder shook the earth on which her feet 
rested and great drops splashing down drove 
her to the shelter of the tiny cabin at the door 
of which she had been sitting. 

He had heard “The Call of the Wild” and 
taken up a homestead a few miles beyond our 
northern boundry and she, because she was 
more than ordinarily fond of her brother, 
had come to share his exile—at least for a 
few months. 

Looking out of the window at the falling 
sheets of summer rain, she thought how 
dreary would the landscape be when the 
“White Silence” shrouded the ‘‘Green.” - 

The clouds are growing lighter now; the 
storm-center has drifted southward and little 
gleams of sunshine sparkle on the pools of 
water that are rapidly draining off into the 
hollows and increasing the trickling stream 
to the dignity of a roaring brook. Soon the 
clouds roll away and sunshine floods the rain- 
soaked earth. 

The cow and calf that had taken refuge in 
the barn come back to the pasture to crop 
the bent and storm-beaten grasses, and about 
their feet hop great numbers of dirty-black 
cowbirds. 

Watching through the field-glasses she sees 
them deftly and silently catching the small 
green and earthly-colored insects that, hidden 
in the herbage, defied even the birds’ sharp 
eyes until frightened into jumping out of the 
way of crushing hoofs, only to be quickly 
caught by ravenous black beaks and swallowed 
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before they had ceased their death-struggles. 

The sound of his returning wagon-wheels 
rumbled through the early evening air, and 
as they watched the round, red ball of fire 
sink slowly behind the rim of the northwestern 
prairie the ‘Bearpaw Mountains” stood out 
faintly against the southern sky. 


He went into the cabin and taking down 
his violin played softly ““My Own United 
States” and sitting in the doorway, listening 
to the music, she saw.an antelope emerge 
from the soft green shadows of the willows 
and begin cropping the rich grass in the de- 
serted pasture. 


THE AWAKENING 


By JOSEPH BONDY 


PON his brow the cares of duty lay, 
And on his heart, the burden of his toil; 
And life itself was heavy with its load, 
For he was wearied with a work well done. 


Thus as he rested, came a voice, faint, sweet, 
Like to the whispering in the airy leaves 
At night, when all but Aeolus is stilled: 


“‘Long years ago, before the sleep of life, 
I promised thee, that when the sun had warmed 
The world three score and ten times, and the moon 
Was in the full and in the sky the Twins 
Were holding carnival, then would I come 
And waken thee, and now the time is here 
To keep the tryst made in thine other life; 
I kissed thee then and sent thee forth; my kiss 
Was but the seal that sent thee forth to dream; 
And as I kiss thee now, my kiss becomes 
The call for thine awakening to life.” 


So bending down in pity, peace and love, 

He kissed him with a look ineffable, . 

And from his brow the cares of duty fell, 
Fell from his heart the burden of his toil, 
And when they found him, smiling peacefully, 
They pitied him and said that he was dead. 


CERES? 














THE DENVER CONVENTION 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HROUGH a country visited by floods 

and washouts and days that were not 
only tropical but torrid in their fervent 
heat, the undaunted followers of William J. 
Bryan hastened to the Denver Convention; 
and its record of energy and enthusiasm will 
long be considered one of the most pictur- 
esque and thrilling political events of the 
decade. It was essentially a Bryanocratic 
gathering. Not since the days of Clay 
and Blaine has there been such an out- 
pouring of enthusiasm and personal affec- 
tion for a candidate as characterized the 
Denver Convention. Most of the Pilgrims 
stopped at Fairview, near Lincoln, Nebraska, 
the pleasant farm home of William J. Bryan, 
to rehearse an effective “curtain raiser” for 
a notable convention. It was an Oklahoma 
convention—a sort of birthday celebration 
for the commonwealth claiming the forty- 
sixth star. 

Delegates from Chicago’s County Democ- 
racy were adorned with badges two feet long, 
represented by every nationality under thesun. 
Tammany was there in full force, and so too 
were the Oklahoma ‘“‘boomers,” and the out- 
spoken delegates of the Northwestern ranges, 
all out for a real “‘round-up.” No sooner had 
the Missouri River been crossed than the 
visitor felt the enthusiasm growing for this 


last charge under the peerless leader. All 
the presence and dignity of a country gen- 
tleman of the old school now characterizes 
Mr. Bryan, for he has aged since the fiery 
‘cross of gold” speech of his ’96 campaign 
was delivered; but the devotion and enthu- 
siasm that greeted his name and poured in 
upon him must have brought back those 
days of wonderful personal effort. 


* * * 


Floods interfered greatly with the trains, 
but hand-cars were available for the dash- 
ing cavaliers, and the railroads were fighting 
the waters for a clear route into Denver; but 
nothing daunted the pilgrims; they pressed 
on to the goal. 

Mr. Bryan congratulated the railroad on 
getting Chairman Bell to the convention in 
time. No sooner had the train passed the 
boundary into Colorado, than we began to ob- 
serve that brighter azure in the sky, and that 
peculiar vividness in the varying hues of the 
landscape that is seen in Colorado alone. 

Gradually, our train climbed up seven and 
a half feet per mile, for a thousand. miles, 
until at Denver we found ourselves one mile 
nearer heaven—in point of altitude at least. 
At the depot a great electric sign blazed with 
the word ‘‘Welcome” and Greek letters, and 
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the great stone structure was flooded with 
bustling throngs, ebbing and flowing human 
tides, forever setting east and west, north- 
west and southeast. 

Everywhere energy and purpose seemed 
to inspire these currents of humanity, as 
though every human being had been gal- 
vanized into life by some secret battery, and 
I fully recognized the vigor induced by that 
rarified air when my staid traveling com- 
panion, a partner in many journeys, seized 
two valises and went swiftly through the 
crowd. The whole atmosphere of Denver 
is especially adapted for speed. The people 
of Denver dash into the street cars through 
a side door and swing around a pole to the 
front or rear of the car—no need to admon- 
ish “Step lively!” here, for every one per- 
forms on the poles. 


* * * 


As the delegates arrived bands played, and 
the Oklahoma contingent—men, women and 
children—made a record forthwith in ex- 
pressing loyal devotion for the “‘peerless one.” 
It was evident from the start that this was 
to be an Oklahoma convention, and the 
officials were there early, loaded with reso- 
lutions and speeches, and displaying the same 
vigorous spirit that was evident in the old 
days of the “‘sooner”’ rush. 

The battle song of the Democracy has a 
ringing chorus:— 

“Line up for Bryan; how the fur will fly. 

There’s a hot time coming in the sweet 


bye-and-bye 
When we line up for Bryan in the morning.” 
2 ae 


The scene in the Brown Palace Hotel sug- 
gested a beehive. Here, in fact, was con- 
vened a Democratic convention in minature; 
one could sit here and see type after type— 
the facial characteristics of every nationality, 
every section—a variety lacking at the Chi- 
cago convention. Here mustered old-time 
Democratic farmers who had been following 
Jackson all their lives. The ancient hats of 
Colonel Owen of old Kentucky and others 
have been worn since Jackson’s time, and 
are prized for the past they represent. The 
Bryan school of oratory was certainly ready 
for action; the delegate who had no speech 
ready to fire off at the slightest provocation 
must have been “affected by the altitude.” 
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The band played “Dixie” amid wild yells, 
and the instant there was a pause—someone 
got on his feet and made a speech. A seeth- 
ing mass of people filled the lobby, whose 
walls formed a lofty court-lobby reaching 
six stories to the roof. Looking down from 
above, a curious scene was visible—men, 
women and children all imbued with the 
spirit of the occasion, unorganized, indefinite, 
but ready with a burst of enthusiasm and 
feeling; chaotic, but cheerful and earnest. 

Imperial ex-mayor Dave Rose came in 
with his ‘“‘leedle German band” from Mil- 
waukee, playing “I’m Afraid to go Home in 
the Dark,” which seemed to be the most 
popular selection of the convention. The 
way his silver-toned trombones rang out in 
that bit of spirited ragtime was a caution. 
There is no need of anybody’s being afraid 
of the dark in Denver, for the city is mag- 
nificently illuminated. On top of one build- 
ing was outlined in electric light the Demo- 
cratic Donkey, to whom Miss Denver was 
tendering the city’s key. All the streets were 
illuminated en fete, there were street transpar 
encies of representative Democrats of vari- 
ous sections. There was the face of Cleveland 
on one lamp-post in close proximity to “near” 
celebrities—yet to be tested. The street cars 
sweeping along Seventeenth Street were gaily 
lighted in colors and carried bands. If any- 
one in the city of Denver was found not wear- 
ing a badge during these days, he was 
looked upon with suspicion. The Denver- 
ites themselves had large oval badges with 
“Ask me; I Live in Denver” on them, and 
all strangers were treated with hearty court- 
esy and cordiality. 


* * * 


There was a conspicuous absence of the 
old-time leaders of the party, but plenty of 
new recruits were at hand, ready to grapple 
with all problems and all comers that pre- 
sented themselves. Congressman G. M. 
Hitchcock of Omaha had his own troubles, 
having four or five applications for each 
one of the two hundred seats in the press 
gallery, and he was soon unpopular, as he 
scrutinized a newspaper directory to find 
the political complexion of the newspapers 
to say nothing of circulations. 

Charles P. Bryan, a brother of the candi- 
date, a tall man with a moustache and bald 
head, was one of the conspicuous personages 
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before the convention. I heard the remark 
that ‘‘Charlie” was more a man of the world 
than his brother William. 

', The first trouble that flared forth in red 
scare heads of the Denver papers occurred 
concerning the seating of Guffey’s delega- 
tion from Pennsylvania. It was evident at 
the start that the firm, steady lips of William 
J. Bryan were set to carry out details strictly, 





CHARLES BRYAN 


Brother of William J. Bryaa, who managed his 
brother’s interests at Denver 


according to the program and “pleasant mem- 
ories” of four years ago at St. Louis. 

The hotel lobbies were plastered with pla- 
cards indicating that there were “fifty-seven 
varieties” of budding vice-presidential nomi- 
nees, but that was as far as most of these am- 
bitious candidates got in the first days. It was 
felt early in the proceedings at Denver, as 
it was at Chicago, that the real leadership— 
the decision of all matters—emanated from 
the old home farm at Fairview. The gen- 
eral features of management were similar to 
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those at Chicago, except that it was evident 
at the outset that the spectators were going 
to be a prominent factor in furnishing the in- 
terest of the convention. . 


* * * 


After the rush for tickets and the enthu- 
siastic speeches of the first day, the Bryan 
landslide was ready to descend. Samuel Gom- 
pers and John Mitchell were there in close 
touch, with hammers out for a labor plank. 
“Boss Guffy” of Pennsylvania was to be 
“fired,”’ and Alton B. Parker was to be humili- 
ated according to the “red-ink’”’ manifestos 
in the papers. 

The Auditorium had been formally opened 
on Sunday night, with a musical program, 
and the building was inspected by Mayor 
Speer and his committee. It was found that 
in the farthest corner of the second gallery 
the lowest notes of the violin could be heard. 
The snap-shotters were busy with the camera, 
and it was a “‘picture-taking” holiday. Noth- 
ing escaped the cameras. 

On the inside, the cowboy band, in full 
uniform, played its liveliest airs, and to an ac- 
companiment of staccato shouts the skirmish 
started in the galleries. The beauty of the 
interior was enhanced by groups of growing 
palms, behind the speaker’s stand, while 
pine trees on the band stand suggested the 
land of the palm and pine. A number of 
stuffed eagles floated over the rostrum 
ready to swoop with the regulation Demo- 
cratic whoop. 

ae oe 

Bulletins coming from Fairview noted the 
time that Bryan had risen in the morning; 
when he retired at night and the hours passed 
in sleep, but the Guffey men remarked that 
he ‘‘never seemed to sleep long.” ‘The down- 
pour of rain did not dampen the ardor of 
the Defiver people, even if decorations were 
bedraggled. The street car men, police- 
men, everyone appeared interested in the 
welfare of the guests, and it is certainly 
true that no city has ever handled a national 
political convention more successfully than 
this one was managed by the energetic Den- 
ver folk. For the time being there were no 
partisans in Denver, everyone was truly 
Democratic—all strangers were equally wel- 
come. Some of the most enthusiastic and 
cordial hosts in entertaining were the Re- 
publicans. The Denver spirit certainly has 








THE DENVER CONVENTION 


a witchery all its own. Even George Har- 
vey, the editor of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,” was 
fascinated with the exuberant, hearty, hos- 
pitable Western spirit, and looked over, for 
the nonce, those ogreish, black-horn goggles. 

In the lobby of the hotel was a glee club 
quartette attired in immaculate evening suits 
and tall silk hats. They sang through mega- 
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¢k@came evident that there was danger of 


overdoing the ‘‘snow clad Rockies and sun- 
kissed heights,” and before the convention 
closed that subject was absolutely tabooed 
from public speech, as every orator had 
tackled it, though I was still permitted to 
pensively gaze at the snow-clad summit of 
Pike’s Peak. 





MRS. ALICE ROOSEVELT-LONGWORTH, NICK LONGWORTH, MEDILL McCORMICK, 
MRS. McCORMICK (mee RUTH HANNA) ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT DENVER 


phones, and it sounded as though a whole 
grand opera chorus was in action. At the 
hotel and elsewhere the Denver people seemed 
to take especial delight in calling attention to 
the hot wave sweeping across New York, 
and drew fearful pictures of the hapless peo- 
ple of Gotham being crazed with the heat— 
the moral was brought home by drawing the 
visitor to the door to encounter the refreshing 
breezes from the Rockies. After a time it 


The first day was very uneventful; everyone 
was busy locating his proper seat and duties. 
As the band played the delegates moved leis- 
urely down the aisles to their allotted places, 
feeling that all eyes were fixed upon them. 
The Auditorium is a superb assembly hall, 
holding 15,000 people. The ceiling was 
decorated with a star in the center bear- 
ing the legend. in glowing letters, ‘“‘Denver 
welcomes you.”’ Around this a galaxy of 
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stars bore the seals of all the states, not over- 
looking Oklahoma. A row of boxes sur- 
rounded the delegates, which indicated that 
the society reporters would have to be on 
the active reportorial corps for national po- 
litical convention assignments hereafter. 


* * * 


A great crowd is always an_ interesting 
study, and on the first day of the convention 





COLONEL J. M. GUFFEY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Who was ousted, but is still in the breastworks 


it was evident there were floods of Democratic 
oratory ready; but the tall form of Ollie 
James of Kentucky proved to be the most 
conspicuous figure on the floor. The gui- 
dons, contrary to custom, were hung like 
slender banners, instead of flags, as is usual. 
The flashlight skirmish line came into action 
early, and the “flashlight boomers” did not 
even spare the chaplain as he offered open- 
ing prayer. The gavel was a contrivance 
that sounded like a small gatling gun, and 
was made of wood cut on the Bryan estate. 
Chairman Tom Taggart, after he had had 
his picture taken for about the forty-seventh 
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time with that lonesome donkey, called the 
convention to order. 

In one of the boxes sat Mrs. W. R. Thomas 
of Port Collins, Colorado, and Mrs. William 
M. Byers, the grand-daughters of General 
Robert Lucas, who presided at the first 
Democratic convention held~ in Baltimore 
May 20, 1822. These ladies had a hickory 
cane presented to Jackson on his renomina- 
tion at that convention. 

A large picture of Cleveland, draped in 
black, hung over the band, and behind the 
speaker’s chair were portraits of Jefferson 
and Jackson, before which the great por- 
trait of Bryan was to be flung during the 
demonstration. 

The keynote address, made by temporary 
chairman Theodore A. Bell of California, 
had all the force and vigor of the Golden 
State, and was a well-tempered effort. Most 
of the men conspicuous on the program were 
young and untried speakers anxious to win 
their spurs. It was felt that the gallery meant 
to take absolute control, and many a speaker 
had his oratorical garlands nipped by an 
early frost even as he arose on the platform; - 
though he was recognized as a speaker, and 
had arranged in advance to have his say, 
the audience simply would not permit it if 
he could not “‘make good” at the start. They 
wanted to get at the real game of the day, 
and had no patience with mere “oratory.” 
It soon became clear that the gallery, without 
realizing it, had an organization of its own, 
which it was determined to bring to bear on 
the delegates on the floor and platform. 

During the waiting for committee reports, 
Senator Gore, the blind statesman from Ok- 
lahoma, was called to the platform, and as 
he mentioned the name “Bryan,” the whole 
convention appeared to go off like a gun- 
powder explosion. It may have been pre- 
mature, but there was great excitement from 
the very start. ‘There seemed to be no limit 
to the fire and vigor of the enthusiasm, and 
it continued for eighty-seven minutes, rolling 
and rumbling round and round the galleries as 
peals of thunder echo and reverberate among 
the mountains. 

ie, ee 

There must be that little air of mystifica- 
tion about the “long and arduous struggles” 
of the committee, and how the resolutions 
have to be fitted in to make a platform, but 
the jolly, good-nature of the Denver conven- 
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tion had little of this element, and the port- 
able platform was moved as easily from Lin- 
coln to Denver as it was from Washington to 
Chicago at the Republican convention. In 
fact, it is difficult sometimes to find the exact 
difference in the making of the platform of 
the two great parties, and as one philosopher 
remarked, “‘It is simply a matter of interpre- 
tation.” 

The first and only exciting roll-call was 
brought forth by the report of the committee 
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ards as though cut in stone, while the dele- 
gates of all the other states were wild with 
enthusiasm for Bryan. 


* * * 


The Broadway Theatre was thrown open 
for a reception given to the delegates and 
their wives by the people of Denver. A 
handsomer or more richly and tastefully at- 
tired gathering of women it was never my 
lot to see gathered together. And then to 





HON. TOM TAGGART AND FRIEND FROM HOME 
The Mascot Donkey at the Denver Convention 


on “‘firing’”” Colonel Guffey and his Pennsyl- 
vania delegation. That roll-call made it clear 
that the opposition to Bryan was absolutely 
crushed. The frantic appeals were of no 
avail; Governor Haskell had ordered them 
“back to the oil tanks.” 


* * * 


During this demonstration the delegations 
of the six states, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Georgia, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, stood out in grim silence against the 
outburst of enthusiasm, holding their stand- 


think they were all real voters! The speeches 
of that genial bachelor, George Fred Williams 
of Massachusetts, and Hon. Charles A. Towne, 
J. Ham Lewis and Augustus ‘Thomas, the 
playwright, were worthy of their charming 
auditors. It was singular to observe that 
these distinguished men, in facing this Den- 
ver audience, appeared to suffer from a species 
of stage fright, and not one had the temerity 
to say exactly what he thought on the sub- 
ject of woman’s suffrage, but hedged their 
speeches about with gallant generalities con- 
cerning the sex, that made a saucy Colorado 





A GLIMPSE OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION ON THE DAY THAT WILLIAM 


woman voter simply shake her head and say 
“Oh piffle!” The direct, forceful and tact- 
ful way in which Sarah Platt Decker pre- 
sided was an object lesson to the orator 
delegates. 

On the platform sat Mrs. Alice Roosevelt- 
Longworth, Mrs. Ruth Bryan-Levitt and 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna-McCormick, daughters of 
three distinguished public men; and the hearty 
tribute given these ladies on this occasion 
shows how, even at a national political con- 
vention, party lines may be obliterated in 
social amenities. Mrs. Ruth Hanna-McCor- 
mick addressed the assembly on her welfare 
work—a magnificent effort that does honor 
to the memory of her father, whose heart and 
soul were wrapped up in the civic federation 
work which his daughter is so ably carrying 
forward. 

The speeches and the singing of old songs 
were followed by a reception to the distin- 
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guished speakers, but this seemed to try the 
courage of the heroes even more than the 
speeches. The ladies were heard to remark 
that a few weeks spent campaigning in Colo- 
rado would soon accustom the men folks 
to the presence of women at serious political 
deliberations. ~ 
ee ee 

Congressman Clayton gave the perma- 
nent-chairman keynote in high G. Hardly 
had he finished the first sentence of his 
speech, when three pretty little girls climbed 
up to him, their arms full of roses. He 
picked up the tiniest child and kissed her, 
and then hesitated. On being urged to ‘“‘go 
on,” he gallantly and delicately saluted the 
three, while the gallery applauded. 

It was soon apparent that Clayton had 
had some training in swinging the gavel, for 
while Bell had insisted that ‘“‘the conven- 
tion will please come to order,’”’ Congressman 
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Clayton said, ‘the convention must come to 
order.” The first speech under the new 
rule was by Mr. Robbins of Chicago, the 
socialist whose flights of oratory were punc- 
tured with expressions about certain “‘auto- 
mobile bums, who had nothing to do but 
clip coupons.” A voice from the galiery 
called out, “‘Don’t be too long, Mr. Robbins,” 
and there was a marked diminution in the 
speaker’s eloquence as he gulped a glass of 


water and quit. 
A 


One of the level-headed, progressive Demo- 
cratic members of Congress from Missouri 
who has ‘‘to be shown”? that things are being 
done, is Honorable Robert Lamar, who was 


at the Denver convention. He started life 
as a school teacher, and still has a way of 
imparting information that suggests the well- 
stored mind and adaptability of a pedagogue. 
Mr. Lamar is now in active practice at the 


J. BRYAN WAS NOMINATED. THE EAGLES ARE SOARING OVER THE PLATFORM 


bar, and his service as prosecuting attorney 
of Texas County gave him experience that 
has since found expression in much aggres- 
sive and valuable work. 

Congressman Lamar was first elected in 
1902, and his re-election took place in 1906. 
His service on the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs has shown him to be a man of broad 
and national views, such as go to making 
up a typical United States congressman. 
Missouri may well be proud of the energetic 
representative who never passes an idle mo- 
ment during the session at Washington, and 
who is a favorite both in the halls of Con- 
gress and with his constituents. 


* * * 


The Oklahoma pushers brought out Con- 
gressman Littleton of New York, who, smil- 
ing genially, made a good ‘“‘red, white and 
blue” finish and was heartily cheered to the 
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echo; for the spectators were inexorable, and 
would insist that any man who spoke more 
than three minutes was a “wind jammer.” 

Early in the proceedings it became clear 
that John Kern was to act the part of paci- 
ficator, as he announced “progress of har- 
monious work in the resolutions committee,” 
while his boom was in cold storage. Perhaps 
one of the liveliest incidents was when a call 
was made for J.. Ham Lewis, he of the some- 





BIRD S. COLER OF NEW YORK 
Trying to suppress that infectious Denver smile 


time pink pajamas. He was not present, 
though usually quite ready when his country 
calls. He carried his cane to the speakers’ 
platform and laid it carefully on the desk 
when addressing the ladies. 


* * * 


The real work of the convention began at 
seven o’clock on Thursday evening. On 
nomination day the spectators and delegates 
were armed with flags, which made a demon- 
stration long to be remembered. No sooner 
had the eloquent young Demosthenes from 
Nebraska, I. J. Dunn, rolled out his rounded 
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periods, than the applause and shouting went 
off like a vocal sky rocket, and the record of 
the previous day was outdone. It was the 
performance proper, after the full dress re- 
hearsal of the day before; an ocean of wav- 
ing flags and brandishing arms accompanied 
the thunders of acclamation, rolling wave on 
wave around the vast Auditorium. The band 
played vociferously everything that could be 
considered suitable for the occasion, or that 
had a suggestion of rag-time about it, but 
“The Red, White and Blue” and “Dixie” 
seemed nearest to our hearts. The demon- 
stration continued to increase, and the enthu- 
siasm of the delegates found vent in marching 
around the hall, the standards of their several 
states dancing above their heads, as if in 
high glee, while the eagles over the platform 
swung to and fro as though eager to welcome 
the new presidential possibility. Doves carry- 
ing red, white and blue streamers of ribbon, 
were loosed, and flew about trying to find a 
place of security. They found tender pro- 
tection at the hands of gentle and kind-hearted 


women. 
* * * 


The seething surges of flags carried by 
marching delegations beat upon the little island 
of Minnesotans, who stood out alone, loyal 
to their choice, Governor Johnson. New 
York, New Jersey, Georgia and Delaware 
also stood aloof a little farther on, but Con- 
necticut caught the enthusiasm and joined 
in the demonstration. When the record 
time was up the lights were lowered and an 
effort was made to quiet the great throng. 
At first it seemed to heighten the hysterical 
enthusiasm, but by degrees the furore of the 
demonstration abated. 

In a croaky whisper, one man back of me 
said: “‘I have come a thousand miles, pretty 
near, from Minnesota, and I ain’t going to 
be stopped of hollering all I like for John 
Johnson. This is our time to get ready 
for 1912.” 

There seemed to be an undercurrent of 
opinion that, as conventions go, 1912 will be 
Johnson’s opportunity, just as four years ago 
Bryan had an instinctive feeling that his 
chance would come in 1908. 


eS 
Seconding speeches followed in quick suc- 


cession. Everybody seemed to want to sec- 
ond something, and it looked for a while as 
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COLONEL JOHN T. MARTIN 
Sergeant-at-Arms, in one of those old-time Jeffersonian smiles 


though the spectators were in control. They 
insisted on calling ‘‘time,” and when the un- 
fortunate gentleman from Utah mentioned 
Bunker Hill, as a tribute to Massachusetts, 
the delegates insisted that he. might as well 
nominate Washington and be done with it. 
When anyone started in with a funny story, 
the crowd called out: ‘‘Too late for jokes.” 

The audience wanted to get at the roll-call 
and see a real game of good ball, and were 
in no mood even for the most empyrean 
flights. Some of the orators lost their tem- 
pers over this treatment, but the fellows who 
took it most cheerfully got along best. For 
a moment there would be quietness, then the 
gallery would turn down their thumbs, and 
the speaker finished amid wild confusion. 


Speaker after speaker was led to the platform 
to be slaughtered, for the audience was 
merciless in calling “time,” and stump 
orators who had never before been silenced 
could make no headway amid this stream 
of mockery. 

The hours of waiting dragged on, but for 
the first time in the history of conventions 
the nominating speeches were made prior 
to the report of the resolutions committee, 
or the party platform, with the understanding 
that the ballot was to be taken after the plat- 
form had been adopted. 

It was midnight before the committee re- 
ported. Governor Haskell read the document 
in a forceful manner, but it was too late for 
the crowd to be interested in anything” but 


| 
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the real game, so when he finished the gal- 
leries heaved a sigh of relief as the likelihood 
of 2 real roll-call approached. 

When the Johnson nomination was made, 
little Minnesota made its superb fight heroic- 
ally and alone; the band gave them no help 
—no gay chorus for the Spartan. minority! 
The same was true of the nomination of 
Judge Gray; the land-slide for Bryan was 
pitiless. As the roll-call of states proceeded, 
it seemed that Porto Rico, the last on the 
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Jeffersonian Joshua was ordered to stop the 
moon from gazing. ‘Twelve o’clock passed, 
and it was nearly four before the completed 
vote placed William J. Bryan for the third 
time in nomination on the Democratic ticket, 
with 8924 votes, with Johnson a ’49er and 
Gray 594. 

As the audience poured out of the conven- 
tion hall, the streets of Denver, even at that 
early hour of the morning, were a lively spec- 
tacle, crowded beyond the record of any other 





THE STREETS OF DENVER ON A BUSY CONVENTION DAY 


list, would never be reached; each state ap- 
peared to have candidates, and would waive 
their place for a speech from some other 
state. When New York was reached, Chief 
Murphy quietly “‘passed’’ with as little ex- 
citement as if he were sitting in a well-or- 
dered poker game. As the triple hour of 
morning approached, the excitement and 
enthusiasm seemed to heighten rather than 
decrease. It is curious that the all-night 
session has been a feature of the Democratic 
conventions for some years past, and it was 
hoped to nominate Bryan on some day other 
than Friday, so the clock was stopped and the 


hour of the twenty-four. The enthusiasm 
never abated while the lights continued to 
shine in the Auditorium; nothing looked 
weary except the flags, which drooped lan- 
guidly in the stillness of the morning air, 
and seemed to be waiting to catch the first 
rays of the sun now rising over the eastern 
plains. 
ee ee 

On the final day, messages were re- 
ported from this and that section, relating 
to vice-presidential possibilities, but the only 
one that counted was that from Fairview. It 
was whispered about that John W. Kern of 
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Indiana was the man. Then came another 
display of seconding and nominating speeches, 
including an ovation to Folk, and in due course 
the name of the Indiana statesman was se- 
curely nailed on the ticket. 

In Colorado cloud bursts are known to 
occur within a few hours; the clouds just 
rip open and in the twinkling of an eye the 
dry creek beds are flooded. The convention 
was something of a cloud burst order, for 
the various vice-presidential booms ap- 
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sisted that he never laughed out loud, adding, 
“T assure you that I enjoy life and see lots 
of fun, nevertheless.” 

He wears neither a Van Dyke nor a Dun- 
dreary beard, but just a plain Hoosier whisker, 
and he is scarcely gray, although he admits 
to fifty-eight years; he says his youthful ap- 
pearance is due to the Indiana climate and 
good habits. He was much provoked be- 
cause one of the newspapers placed his age 
at seventy years. He always carries two 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES C. DAHLMAN 
The Cowboy Mayor of Omaha is a Conspicuous Bryan Leader 


peared to collapse with a mighty quiver when 
the Kern boom came along, officially sealed 
and endorsed from Fairview. That was 
when the band played “On the Banks of 
the Wabash” in a sort of minor cadence, as 
the various states affectionately bade their 
“favorite son” and vice-presidential booms 
adieu and hailed the conquering Hoosier. 


Ree ete i 
The nominee for vice-president, Mr. Kern, 


made a confession in the lobby after his nomi- 
nation. His brown eyes sparkled as he in- 


pairs of glasses, and states that he enjoys 
impromptu speaking, which he began in 
Kokomo, where he was the youngest mem- 
ber of the bar to practice law. Mr. Kern is 
a close personal friend of Vice-president Fair- 
banks. He is a plain, home-spun Hoosier, 
always ready -to smooth out the troublous 
kinks, and he will certainly prove a very com- 
panionable comrade on the ticket with Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. 
ae, ee 

During the St. Louis Republican con- 

vention, twelve years ago, before he eve: 
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dreamed: of such fame coming to his name, 
William J. Bryan was housed with others at 
the Lindell Hotel in a room with cots. In 
the evening, when the lights were turned 
low, one man found his way to bed early, 
and as he opened the door he found that 
“Omaha man” over by the window scarcely 
discernible in the shadows of the room. 
He was kneeling at his bedside, saying his 
prayers, and that simple piety won the 





I. J. DUNN 
Who nominated William J. Bryan at Denver 


hearts of those rough and ready newspaper 
men who occupied the room with him. It 
was William J. Bryan, who a month later 
thrilled the country with his “crown of 
thorns” speech. 
eae oe 

A trip to Denver convention would indeed 
be incomplete without a side visit to Lincoln, 
‘to see the home of the “‘commoner”’ at Fair- 
view. Sitting in a wicker chair, in the sun- 
parlor of his handsome new house, looking 
out across the great fields of his farm, was 
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Mr. Bryan. One could little realize why 
any man should desire to change this habi- 
tation, even for the White House at Wash- 
ington. If there ever was a man who seemed 
to possess completely all the real comforts 
of life, and those honestly earned pleasures 
won by achievement, it is William J. Bryan 
in his home at Fairview. It is a beautiful 
brick house, standing on a high hill, on a 
site which he and his life’s companion had 
selected; a fitting reward for that beautiful 
life of comradeship which has always ex- 
isted between them. 

The street cars reported heavy traffic to 
and from ‘‘Bryanville,” for from the Ne- 
braska hillside the Democratic campaign will 
be commanded, the first time that a presi- 
dential candidate has directed his party’s 
movements from his own porch, west of 
the Mississippi River. 

a oe 

In one of his delightful reminiscent moods, 
Colonel John I. Martin, sergeant-at-arms, 
said that the wildest national convention he 
remembered was that at St. Louis, when 
Samuel J. Tilden was nominated for presi- 
dent by his party in 1876. The speaker 
tried, with his gavel, to stem the tide of yell- 
ing and hissing, but nothing could stop the 
crowd. The beginning of it was when John 
Kelley, of Tammany, made his assault on 
Tilden and spoke without intermission for 
two hours, determined to tell his story de- 
spite of all opposition from those favorable 
to Tilden. Colonel Martin said that he 
could not help noticing that the tone of 
the old veteran was no longer to be heard, 
“Nothing is as it was in the old times—” 
Just then he got a blast of the real Okla- 
homa yell, and he began to think something 
was doing—even in modern times in Denver. 


. * Be * 


One whole day at the Richardson Ranch! 
We turned “‘Wild West cowboys” for twelve 
happy hours, and rode on real bronchos. 
There were Baldy, Stubs and Peanuts—I 
had Peanuts. Reaching Aurora by car, 
we found Packard awaiting us with the 
steeds, and heeding his admonition to mount 
from the left side, we got astride without any 
trouble and instantly dashed off like the 
wind, with a coyote yell. Whether one is 
a trained rider or not is immaterial with a 
branded broncho, only keep your feet in 
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the stirrups and “hang on,” laying your 
bridle-rein on the side of the neck opposite 
to the direction which he is to go, on the 
same principle that a ship is steered. No 
pulling of reins or the curved motion come-on. 
It took my mind back to happy days on the 
Dakota prairies. Over the white poppies we 
dashed, stirring up the gophers and prairie 
dogs, on to the pool where the 
cattle find their way from far 
back on the hills, to get their 
noon-day drink. 

The windmill pump was 
wheezing away, supplying seven 
gallons for each head of cattle. 
As we approached, they raised 
their heads in a startled way, 
as if expecting a “round-up,” 
for they dislike that process and 
no wonder, being a good deal 
like human beings in that re- 
spect. Such cattle and such a 
ride! Dashing through ravines 
and over hills, and finding the 
openings in the wire fences, 
with the sun coming down all 
the time like an arrow of heat 
and light, I thought to myself, 
“T’ll get a nice coat of tan, to 
let ’em know I’ve been on a 
ranch,” never suspecting that 
the entire cuticle would peel 
from the backs of both hands 
—I was having a good time! 
When I dismounted— well, 
there was more trouble than 
burned’ hands—you can imagine 
the rest. The memory of that 
zipping ride across the prairies 
on the sound-winded and tire- 
less “ Peanuts” had a charm 
which no croaking automobile 
can furnish — but—well, there 
was the day after. 

aS ee 

In the foremost of the back rows, near the 
press gallery, was Senator Henry M. Teller, 
who doubtless remembered that vivid scene 
when he walked out of the Republican con- 
vention at St. Louis in 1896, on the silver 
plank. He was disposed to be very graphic 
regarding the forest reserve situation. He 
said that the President was as ignorant as a 
woodchuck on forestry, and that good lands 
were being held from the public by the 
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faddists. He insisted that out of 160,000,000 
acres of forest reserve, kept by the govern- 
ment, one-third of the land had not a stick 
of timber upon it, and his listeners found his 
fist coming down on the table as emphatic- 
ally at seventy-eight as when he was eighteen. 
The strong and sturdy character of Senator 
Teller is “a matter of pride to Coloradoians. 


MRS. RUTH BRYAN LEAVITT 
Eldest Daughter of William Jennings Bryan at the Denver Convention 


Mayor Tom Johnson of Ohio did not 
seem to be very conspicuous in the halls of 
the delegations, but at the Baptist church 
in Denver he made an address which was 
accounted one of the ablest delivered during 
the week, taking up, without disguise, his 
well-known views on Socialism. He said we 
must go to the root of evils and eliminate 
the corporative iniquity. He insisted that he 
wanted to see this country arrive at a point 
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of ownership where street cars would be as 
free for public use as elevators now are in 
the big places of business. He appeared to 
think that municipal ownership was the first 
step toward this desired end. 





THE CHIEF OF TAMMANY HALL 
Charles Murphy of New York, takes his grip and goes 


There was an exciting moment when Ex- 
governor Francis of Missouri pushed his way 
through the crowd to the platform, to pay a 
tribute to his old chief, the late Grover Cleve- 
land. He expected trouble from the crowd, 
but they gave him a very respectful hearing. 
The governor spoke with all the fire and en- 
thusiasm that characterized those 559,742 
speeches at the World’s Fair, but he seemed 
to fight shy of the cameras, feeling, doubt- 
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less, that he had done his duty by his coun- 
try in that respect during the St. Louis Ex- 
position. 
Rill. 7a 

There was something refreshing in talking 
with William Jennings Bryan Junior, a bright 
son of his distinguished father. He is a 
student from the University of Nebraska, 
and was attired in correct student regalia,— 
soft hat with colored band and turned-up 
trousers, and a jolly fellow he was, evidently 
appreciating the enthusiasm shown for his 
father. He appeared very modest, but in- 
sisted that he bore a name that will mean 
the votes this time. 


* * * 


The stately Southern gentleman with 
slouch hat and frock coat, walking about 
the hotel, covered with badges, big, little and 
middle-sized, received quite a shock when 
a lady innocently pointed to his very biggest 
badge and asked, ‘“‘How much is this one?” 

His look of silent indignation was a whole 
volume in itself—that he should be mis- 
taken for a seller of badges was indeed un- 
accountable! What resemblance could there 
be between him and “Pops, the badge man’? ? 


* 2K BS 


Ex-senator Patterson, the author of the 
Oklahoma statehood bill, and proprietor of 
the “Rocky Mountain News,” was a con- 
spicuous figure. Sulzer of New York, the 
tall congressman with frock coat and corru- 
gated iron face, was there. Every time he 
entered into conversation it seemed as though 
he were making a speech on the floor of Con- 
gress. Like everybody else there, he was 
an enthusiast 

. ha it 

Yes, I wore returning home a white slouch 
hat, brought back a pair of spurs, mailed 
souvenir cafds from mountain top and valley, 
and arrived in Boston with a few new blisters, 
but refreshed and exhilarated by the scenes 
of that trip to Denver, when William J. 
Bryan was nominated for the presidency and 
the Oklahoma delegates brought their mes- 
sages to the national party councils for the 
first time. Dreams of Denver and her hos- 
pitable people; memories of bright, sunny 
days, under azure Colorado skies; recollec- 
tions of hustling hours and of the witching 
and winning ways of the West, are bright 
pages in an editor’s pleasure book. 
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INFLUENCE OF JOHN LYLY ON “HAMLET” 


Notr.—The main object of this Article is to show that Hamlet's colloquy with Osric is not Euphuism, as usually @p- 
posed; but that Hamlet’s colloquy with Ophelia is really in Lyly’s style. 


HE theatre came, with painting, archi- 

tecture and literature, from Italy, through 
Spain and France, to England. In the fash- 
ion so long followed, set by the players of 
Italy, there was a boastful Captain, a quack 
Doctor, a brave Countryman, a Fool, a 
Clown, a Harlequin, a Columbine, etc., and 
these persons were free to compose or “gag”’ 
their own parts. Shakespeare made early 
and continued use of these stock characters. 
In the play-within-the-play in ‘Hamlet” 
there is a conventional villain. 

At the same time an affected fashion of 
speech originated in Italy—a literary echo 
of chivalry. Women took on poetic names, 
and conversed only of “love.” In France 
they were called “Précieuses,” and in Eng- 
land John Lyly, whether justly or not, be- 
came their accredited spokesman. In 1579 
he published ‘“Euphues, the Anatomy of 
Wit,” which soon became the text-book of 
courtiers, and was the most popular prose 
work in our language. When the fashion 
had run its course, in 1636, there was not 
another edition of “Euphues” -for two hun- 
dred and thirty-two years. 

John Lyly was considered the best of 
writers, and Shakespeare, among the rest, 
was forced to study his works. It is cus- 
tomary to say that Osric, in “Hamlet” is 
talking “Euphuism,” and that Hamlet in 
replying, is proving himself a master in the 
same lingo, but a careful reading of “Eu- 
phues” will not bear out the assertion. 
Lyly’s, sentences are simple—‘‘Albeit they 
be... yet can they not.. ”; or, “Yea, 


yea, I am not the first that hath been too © 


careful, nor the last that shall be handled 
so unkindly.” Lyly is strictly sententious. 
There is no straining after synonyms. 

The works of John Lyly, however, con- 
tain a good many things that Shakespeare 
used, whether he himself copied them or 
not. Some of these apply to “Hamlet.” 

“‘Euphues” is a book in prose, and deals 
with the verbose speeches of six characters. 
Euphues and Philautus, friends, love Lu- 
cilla, who jilts them both. Eubulus, “an 
old gentleman of Naples,” gives good ad- 
vice. Hamlet’s treatment of Polonius is 
clearly wrought out of the conversations in 
Lyly’s book. Hamlet himself uses some of 
the old gentleman’s ideas. Eubulus advises: 
“Be merry, but with modesty; be sober, but 
not too sullen; be valiant, but not too ven- 
turous.. Let thy attire be comely, but not 
costly. . . Be not light to follow every man’s 
opinion, nor obstinate to stand in thine own 
conceit.” 

Euphues, in return, taunts Eubulus with 
his “‘crabbed age.” “If you have taken little 
pleasure in my reply, sure I am that by your 
counsel I have reaped less profit.” Euphues 
departed, .“‘leaving this old gentleman in a 
great quandary . . the tears trickling down 
his cheeks.” 

The friendship of Euphues and Philautus 
furnishes material for Hamlet's remarks on 
friendship. “The express image of mine 
own person” is a phrase used by Lyly. 

“Since a long discourse argueth folly.” 
“As the sea-crab swimmeth always against 
the stream, so wit always striveth against 
wisdom.” “If, therefore, Philautus, thou 
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canst set but this feather to mine arrow, 
thou shalt see me shoot so near that thou 
wilt account me for a cunning archer.” [Ham- 
let’s “forest of feathers,” in Act III, after 
the play has proved the King’s guilt, may be 
a most witty play on Lyly’s remark.] 

“But unless Euphues had inveigled thee, 
thou hadst yet been constant. Yea, but if 
Euphues had not seen thee willing to be won, 
he would never have wooed thee. But had 
not Euphues enticed thee with fair words, 
thou wouldst never have loved him. But 
hadst thou not given him fair looks, he would 
never have liked thee. Ay, but Euphues 
gave the onset; ay, but Lucilla gave the oc- 

sion. Ay, but Euphues first brake his 
mind; ay, but Lucilla first bewrayed her 
meaning. Tush, why go I about to excuse 
any of them, seeing I have just cause to 
accuse them both?” 

In this style Lyly proceeds, and Hamlet 
is by no means above the same fashion, as 
it was considered to be wit of the first quality. 

“T hope, Philautus, thou wilt be as ready 
to provide a salve as thou wast hasty in 
seeking a sore. I would not that all women 
. . . for well I know none will winch except 
she be gawlded.” 

[Here we see Hamlet sitting at the play- 
within-the-play: ‘Let the galled jade wince, 
our withers are unwrung.”’] 

‘“‘She was mortal, and must have died . . 
knowest thou not, Eubulus that life is the 
gift of God, death the due of Nature; as we 
receive the one as a benefit, so must we 
abide the other of necessity.” 

All through the letter of Euphues to Eu- 
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bulus, concerning the death of his daughter, 
there is material for the first act of ‘Ham- 
let,” where the Prince is chided for his mani- 
festations of grief. 

Hamilet’s outbursts against women, as to 
their beauty and their frailty—their danger- 
ousness to the peace of men, are volumin- 
ously outlined in Lyly’s book. (We have 
shown that this descends from the monks.) 

In Act III, Scene 1, Hamlet is speaking to 
Ophelia strictly in the style of John Lyly 
(which, it may be seen, is very different from 
the dialogue of Hamlet and Osric): “For the 
power of beauty will sooner transform hon- 
esty from what it is to a bawd, than the force 
of honesty can translate beauty into his like- 
ness.” Here Hamlet is acting as one dis- 
traught. 

Don Ferardo, father of Lucilla, rebuking 
her for her fickleness, says (Lyly, p. 101): 
“‘For oftentimes she [Lucilla’s mother] would 
say that thou hadst more beauty than was 
convenient for one that should be honest.” 

John Lyly’s tiresome book was not tire- 
some to Queen Elizabeth, nor in Shake- 
speare’s time. The study of its text by 
Shakespeare furnished material for ‘‘friend- 
ship”; for Polonius; for Hamlet’s rude treat- 
ment of Polonius and Ophelia; and for all 
sorts of delphic utterances. Many of its 
phrases appear in other plays of Shakespeare. 

But Osric and Hamlet, in the Fifth Act, 
do not talk “‘Euphuism” to each other, as 
is commonly suggested. Probably that was 
the way Sir Walter Scott came to be de- 
ceived when he drew Sir Piercie Shafton, in 
“The Monastery.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S MYSTERIOUS FIRST. QUARTO OF “HAMLET” 


Note.—The object of this Article is to bring a number of excerpts from the First Quarto before the reader’s eye, with 
a view of coming in close touch with the lost ‘‘Hamlet” from which the Kirst Quarto was probably made. 


Shakespeare but thrice spoke of himself 
over his own signature. The first time (1593) 
was in the dedication of the poem, ‘Venus 
and Adonis.” ‘The second time (1594) was 
in the dedication of the poem, “The Rape 
of Lucrece.” Both dedications were to the 
Earl of Southampton. The third and last 
time was in his will, March 25, 1616. 

Next in authority, we have, seven years 
after his death, the printed declarations of 
his partners and fellow-actors, John Hem- 
inge and Henry Condell, that, in their folio 


book of 1623, they have published Shake- 
speare’s writings—and so published them, 
“as where before you were abused with divers 
stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealths of in- 
jurious impostors that exposed them: even 
those are now offered to your view cured and 
perfect of their limbs; and all the rest abso- 
lute in their members as he conceived them.” 

“All the rest” here means the plays that 
had not been printed during Shakespeare’s 
life, or up to that time—1623. 
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“Hamlet” is among the dramas covered 
by ‘even those.” “Perfect in their limbs” 
refers to the. fact that the pirates had de- 
stroyed or had been unable to preserve, the 
poetic feet, the measure, of the iambic blank 
verse that Shakespeare used. The partners 
seem to draw a distinction as to accuracy be- 
tween their resurrection of plays that had 
been pirated and ones that were here first 
printed—for instance, between “Hamlet” 
and “Macbeth.” 

Nineteen of the plays commonly attributed 
to Shakespeare were first printed in the First 
Folio, 1623, by Heminge and Condeil. A 
copy of the First Folio, at auction, in March, 
1907, in Sothesby’s rooms, London, brought 
$18,000. 

Under the entries of 1602, the Stationers’ 
Registers at London have the following: 

“July 26. John Robertes. Entered for 
his copy under the hands of Master Pasfield 
and Master Waterson, Warden, a book called 
‘The Revenge of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
marke,’ as it was lately acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants. . . 6d.” 

Here one sees the vanishing form of the 
lost “Hamlet.” No book of the date is 
preserved or known of. 

So late as 1823 a: printed play with the 
following title-page was found: We have 
modernized the spelling where convenient: 

“The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmarke. By William Shake-speare. 
As it hath been divers times acted by His 
Highness’ servants in. the City of London, 
as also in the two Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and elsewhere. At London, 
printed for N. L., and John Trundell. 1603.” 

This is the First Shakespeare Quarto. An- 
other copy of it was discovered in 1856, and 
is in the British Museum. 

Note that Shakespeare left the Revenge- 
idea out of the old title, giving to the life- 
problem of his Hamlet a far greater ampli- 
tude. 

For comparison, we copy the title-page of 
the Second Quarto. The received Shake- 
speare text of ““Hamlet” has been collated 
largely from this, and from the First Folio 
(1623): 

“The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmarke. By William Shakespeare. 
Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much again as it was, according to the true 
and perfect copy. At London. Printed by 


I. R. for N. L., and are to be sold at his 
shop under Saint Dunstan’s Church in Fleet- 
Street. 1604.” 

The I. R. probably stands for John Rob- 
erts, and “N. L.” also sold the First Quarto. 

From the above entries and title-pages it 
would seem that John Roberts, the printer, 
expected to print, or did print, a “Revenge 
of Hamlet”; that an unknown printer pro- 
duced a ‘‘Tragical History of Hamlet” (First 
Quarto); that John Roberts then issued a 
“Tragical History” (Second Quarto) ‘“‘ac- 
cording to the true and perfect copy.” 

The commentators count 2,143 lines in 
the First Quarto; 3,719 in the Second Quarto. 

The First Quarto is a piracy, made up in 
various ways—by short-hand, by recollec- 
tion, and by copying actors’ parts”; but it 
reports a different version of the p'ay from 
that copied in the Second Quarto. Although 
Shakespeare was credited with making the 
First Quarto, we get a considerable vision 
of the lost Revenge “Hamlet” that had been 
played at three theatres. 

The lost ‘‘Hamlet” seems to have adhered 
more closely to the Saxo story. The First 
Quarto has ‘“‘a scene between Horatio and 
the Queen, in which he tells her of the King’s 
frustrated scheme for having Hamlet mur- 
dered in England. The object of this scene 
is to absolve the Queen from complicity in 
the King’s crime; a purpose which can also 
be traced in other passages.”** She shows 
a mother’s interest in Hamlet. 

The guilt of Laertes is diminished in the 
First Quarto, where the proposal to use a 
poisoned foil comes not from him but from 
the King. 

So, if we consider Horatio’s part, the 
Queen’s part, and Laertes’ part, there is a 
fundamental change of the First Quarto 
into the Second Quarto. The First Quarto 
was much nearer to Saxo’s story as told in 
Pavier; and Hamlet, beside being far less 
eloquent, was not so much isolated from all 
mankind as he is in the received text. ‘His 
madness was more unequivocally a real afflic- 
tion—as Ben Jonson foolishly made Hieroni- 
mo’s. 

Dr. Brandes thinks that, in the lost ‘‘Ham- 
let,” Horatio had a “better part”; that Ham- 
let?s madness appeared to be wilder; and 
that Polonius, of course, was Corambis. In 
this he coincides with the English authorities. 


* Dr. Brandes’ “William Shakespeare.” 
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Following are names used in the First 
Quarto: Leartes, Ofelia, Gertred, Cornelia, 
Voltemar, Rosencraft, Gilderstone, Duke, Duch- 
ess, Corambis, Montano. [In the German 
“Brudermord” it is Corambus.] 

In the First Quarto, the “To be or not to 
be” soliloquy is placed a little ahead of where 
it is in the Second Quarto and First Folio. 

There is a stage-direction. that in the 
Queen’s closet, Act III, the Ghost shall 
“enter in his night-gown.” 

Howsoever the First Quarto got into print, 
and whatever it may be, it reveals Shake- 
speare’s hand, and shows that he knew of 
the lost “Hamlet,” and dropped the word 
“Revenge” out of the “Hamlet” title. The 
learned Isaac Gollancz believes the First 
Quarto (as Shakespeare made it ready), the 
Second Quarto, and the First Folio repre- 
sent three varying copies of “Hamlet” from 
the hand of Shakespeare. 

We will first give a passage from all three. 
Act II, Scene 2—Hamlet’s contempt of the 
“fad” of letting little children act in tragedies 
like Hieronimo, and his reference to the in- 
hibition of the ‘‘common players”: 


THe TRAVELING OF THE PLAYERS — 
First Quarto — 1603 


Ham. How comes it that they travell? Do they grow 
vestie 
Gil. No, my Lord, their reputation holds as it was wont. 
Ham. How then? 
i Vfaith, my Lord, noueltie carries it away. 

For the principal publike audience that 
Came to them, are turned to private players, 
And to the humour of children. 


SECOND QuaRTo— 1604 


Ham. How chances it they trauaile? Their residence both 
in reputation, and profit was better both wayes. 

Ros. I thinke their inhibition, comes by the means of the 
late innouasion. 

Ham. Doe they hold the same estimation they did when 
I was in the City: are they so followed? 

Ros. No, indeede, they are not. 


First Foro — 1623 


Ham. How chances it they trauaile? their residence both 
in reputation and profit was better both wayes. 

Rosin. I thinke their Inhibition comes by the meanes of 
the late Innouation? 

Ham. Doe they hold the same estimation they did when 
I was in the City? Are they so follow’d? 

Rosin. No, indeed, they are not. 

Ham. How comes it? Doe they grow rusty? 

Rosin. Nay, their indeauor keepes in the wonted 
But there is Sir an ayrie of Children, little on, 
that crye out on the top of question; and are most 
tyrannically clap’t for it: these are now the 
fashion, and so be-ratled the common Stages (so 
they call them) that many wearing Rapiers, are 
— of Goose-quils, and dare scarce come 

ither. 


In the First Quarto, the common players 
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travel because of private plays and of com- 
edies by children. In the Second Quarto 
their inhibition comes from the innovation. 
In the First Folio they travel because of the 
inhibition that comes of the innovation, and 
because of the popularity of the little children 
who have taken their places. 

The point is, that both Quartos are rep- 
resented in the drama made up for the First 
Folio, seven years after the author’s death. 

Some remarks here may be useful. Hier- 
onimo studied at Toledo, and wrote his play 
there. The title-page of the First Quarto 
“Hamlet” says it was played at Cambridge 
and Oxford Universities. Hamlet is at El- 
sinore, Denmark, and is forced to refer to 
the City of Wittenberg, in Saxony. But the 
audience at London understood that disgrace 
had fallen on good actors, and that people 
were foolish enough or were forced to pre- 
fer little children in great parts (for children 
enacted Hieronimo, and Kyd’s play still 
bears evidences of the “gags” that thus 
entered the text). 

The feeling of mankind that the mature 
and saddened Shakespeare is himself speak- 
ing behind My Lord Hamlet gains weight 
through all Hamlet says to the Players, and 
about them. 


THE First SotiLoguy — First QuaRTO 


O God within two moneths; no, not two: maried, 
_ uncle: O let me not thinke of it, 

My father’s brother; but no more like 
My father, then I to Hercules. 
Within two months ere yet the salt of most 
Unrighteous teares had left their ons 
In her galled eyes: she married, O God! a beast 
Devoyd of reson would not have po 
Such sg e: Frailtie, thy name is Woman, 
Why she would hang on him, as if increase 
Of louie had growne by what it looked on. 


This seems to have been taken in short- 
hand, and whatever the text may have been, 
Shakespeare rewrote it for the Second Quarto. 


OpHeEtia, in Act II—First Quarto 


O young Prince Hamlet, the only foure of Denmark, 
Hee is bereft of all the wealth he had, 
The Jewell that adorn’d his feature most 
Is filcht and stolne away, his wit’s bereft him. 
Hee found mee walking in the gallery all alone, 
There comes hee to mee with a distracted looke, 
His garters hanging downe, his shooes untide, 
And fixt his eyes so stedfast on my face 
As if they had vow’d, this is my latest object. 
Small while he stoode, but gripes me by the wrist, 
And there he holds ~~ Mie till with a sigh 
He doth unclaspe Ly eam | and parts away 
Silent as is the mid-tim the night: 
And as he went, his de. hf still on mee, 
For thus his head ouer his shoulder looked, 
He seemed to find the way without his eies: 
For out of doors he went without their helpe, 

so did leave me. 
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In the third act, again, after Hamlet has 
left her, Ophelia says—First Quarto: 


Great God of heaven, what a quick change is this? 
The Courtier Scholar Soldier, all in him, 

All dasht and splintered thence, O woe is me, 

To a seene what I a seene, see what I see. 


Here, if the reporter got it anywhere near 
right, we may be looking at the left-over 
text of the lost “Hamlet,” and in the received 
text we may see how Shakespeare wrote it 
over for the Second Quarto. 


SHORTHAND AND SHORT MEMORY—FIRST 
QuARTO 
It is a fault gainst heaven, fault gainst the dead, 
A fault gainst nature, and in reason’s 
Common course most certain. 
None lives on earth, but he is born to die. 
This is meant (Act I, Scene 2) for the 
King’s lines: 
Fie! ’tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reason most absurd; whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 


From the first corse till he that died today, 
“This must be so.” 


THe Famous Sorimoguy—First Quarto 


To be, or not to he, I there’s the point, 
To Die, to slepe, is that all: I all? 
No, to sleepe, to dreame, 1 mary there it goes, 
For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, 
And borne before an e’erlasting Judge; 
From whence no passenger ever returned, 
The vndiscoured country at whose sight 
The happy smile, and the accursed damn’d. 
This part was evidently made up from 


memory. 
PuzzLES—FirstT QuARTO 


First Quarto stage-direction of Act I, 
Scene 2: “Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, 
Corambis, Laertes,” etc. 

The Second Quarto, same place, has: 
“Enter Claudius, King of Denmark, Ger- 
trad the Queen, Consaile as Polonius and 
his son Laertes, Hamlet, cum aliis.” 

This ‘‘Consaile’” may be the “counselor” 
of Saxo’s History, or it may be a rudiment 
of Corambis, which is likely, other things 
considered. 

First Quarto stage-direction of Act II, 
Scene 1: “Enter old Polonius with his man 
or two.” This is copied into the Second 
Quarto. Reynaldo is called Montano in the 
First Quarto. The commentators take “man 
or two” to mean Montano. In the First 
Folio the text is corrected to read: ‘Enter 
Polonius and Reynaldo”—for‘they enter by 
themselves. 
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THe Guitty Kinc AT PRAYER—FIRST 
QUARTO 

© that this wet that falls upon my face 

Would wash the crime clear from my conscience! 

When I look up to heaven I see my trespass; 

The earth doth still cry out upon my fact,— 

Pay me the murder of a brother and a King, 

And the adulterous fault I have committed. 

O there are sins that are unpardonable! 

Why, say thy sins were blacker than in jet, 

Yet may contrition make them as white as snow. 

Ay, but still to persever in a sin, 

It is an act against the universal power. 

Most wretched man, stoop, bend thee to thy prayer; 

Ask grace of heaven to keep thee from despair. 


THE QUEEN’s GuILT—First QUARTO 


In the First Quarto the Queen says: “But 
as I have a soul, I swear by heaven, I never 
knew of this most horrid murder.” An en- 
tire scene is laid between Horatio and the 
Queen in order to show that she joins with 
Hamlet to punish her guilty husband. This 
scene is omitted in the received text. 

Shakespeare so revised the drama as to 
incriminate the Queen and return to the 
classic model, which he found to be the only 
tenable course. 


Hamiet Upprarpinc His MorHer—First 
QUARTO 
Look you now, here is your husband, 
With a face like Vulcan, 
A look fit for a murder and a rape, 


A dull dead hanging look, and a hell-bred eye 
To affright children and amaze the world. 


Why, appetite with you is on the wane, 

Your blood runs backward now from whence it came; 
Who'll chide hot blood within a virgin’s heart, 

When lust shall dwell within a matron’s breast. 


THE Poet His Own Best Critic—FIrst 
QuaARTO 


But see, the sun in russet mantle clad — 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high mountain top. 


In succeeding quartos and folios those lines 
have been changed to:— 


But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 


Tus Too Too SoLip FLESH 


None of the quartos endorse this accepted 
reading. The First Quarto has ‘Too much 
grieved and sallied flesh”; the Second Quarto 
has “Too too sallied flesh.” It remained 
for Heminge and Condell to print it, in the 
First Folio, “Too too solid flesh.” The 
world has stereotyped this phrase, and so 
undoubtedly it will remain. 
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THE AGE OF HAMLET—First QuARTO 

In the First Quarto the Queen (iii. 4) ad- 
dressing Hamlet, says “How now, boy!” 
The King also uses the form “Son Hamlet” 
as an ordinary style of address. These mat- 
ters are changed in later drafts. The speech 
of Hamlet to his mother,—‘“‘At your age the 
hey-day of the blood is tame, it’s humble, 
and waits upon the judgment”—is not in 
the First Quarto. 

In the graveyard scene, First Quarto, the 
First Gravedigger says Yorick has been a 
dozen years buried; in the Second Quarto, 
Yorick has been twenty-three years buried. 
The Gravedigger took to his trade ‘the very 
day that young Hamlet was born.” “TI have 
been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years.” 

Note that the Gravedigger still calls the 
Prince “‘the young Hamlet,” although he is 
thirty years old, and is the only Hamlet liv- 
ing. 

“The young Hamlet” is the character in 
fiction whom Shakespeare invented. He 
then aged him psychologically, as suited the 
progress of the sad theme. The young Ham- 
let may always be opposed, psychologically, 
with the old Hieronimo. 


HAMLET’S ORIGINAL INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
PLAYERS—FIRst QUARTO 


These lines were omitted altogether in the 
Second Quarto and in the First Folio. They 
are not a part of the received text: 

And then you have again that keeps one suit 

Of jests, as a man is known by one suit of 

Apparell, and gentlemen quotes his jests down 

In their tables, before they come to the play, as thus: 
**Cannot you stay till I eat my porridge ?” and ‘*‘ You owe me 
A > wages”, and, ““My coat wants a cullisun’’; 
And, ‘‘ Your beer is sour”; and blabbering with his lips, 
And thus keeping in‘ his cinque-pace of jests, 

When, God knows, the warm Clown cannot make a jest 
Unless by chance, as the blind man catches a hare; 
Masters! tell him of it. 


OPHELIA WITH A LUTE—First QuaRTO 


In tke First Quarto, it was directed that 
Ophelia bear a lute in her mad-scene. This 
was abandoned evidently because it seriously 
interfered with the “business” of the scene. 


A Line DroprepD OuT—First QuARTO 


Horatio’s question to Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 4: 


What if it tempt you toward the flood my Lord, 
That beckles ore his bace into the sea. 


Here the reporter’s ear did not catch all 
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the speech as it properly stands in the Second 
Quarto, viz: 
What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea? 

The passage in the First Quarto shows 
conclusively that an ignorant and incapable 
short-hand reporter took down the lines. 
Such short-hand pirates existed and were 
denounced in contemporary writings. 


HAMLET’s Dyinc SPEECH—FirstT QuARTO 
Mine eyes have lost their sight, my tongue his use: 
Farewell Horatio, heaven receive my soule: 

In the Second Quarto Shakespeare reached 
his most fortunate “The rest is silence.” 
This, however, grew directly out of Hieron- 
imo and Jago at the same situations. In 
Hamlet’s mouth it has a new significance. 
He does not, like Hieronimo, defy the tor- 
tures of this world, but of the next. Whether 
on purpose or by chance, it is one of the 
chief beauties of “‘Hamlet.” 

These quotations give the reader enough 
by which to judge the First Quarto. As 
Heminge and Condell wrote—probably of 
this very pamphlet among others—the text 
is “maimed and deformed by the stealths 
of injurious impostors.” 

Yet, let it reach us as it may, it comes from 
Shakespeare and reveals him at his writing- 
table. In the making of a play—the world’s 
favorite—the foundations of which can be 
examined more closely than those of any 
other Shakespeare drama—we have here a 
Shakespearean progression between the lost 
“Hamlet” and the Second Quarto. 

Two hundred years of Shakespearean crit- 
icism of “‘Hamlet” went by without knowl- 
edge of the existence of the First Quarto. 
The work of the German investigators, to 
learn more by means of the ‘“ Brudermord”’ 
(the old German “Hamlet’’), is in the same 
modern line of inquiry, and in time, no doubt, 
the relations of Kyd and Shakespeare will be 
better known. 

One thing has blinded many good students. 
After erroneously rejecting ‘“‘Titus Androni- 
cus,” they determined that Shakespeare was 
incapable of theatrical scenes of slaughter 
and cannibalism. Consider that the “thea- 
tre” next at hand was a bear-garden; con- 
sider that the very bridge by which one could 
cross to Shakespeare’s theatre was always 
decorated with the heads of ‘“traitors”— 
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(there are some twenty in Visscher’s picture) 
—that the bodies of criminals were hanging 
in the public ways; consider that in nearly 
the last reign, the monarch (Henry VIII) had 
cut off the heads of two of his own wives; 
consider that the stage, for thousands of 
years, had celebrated the very tragedies that 
are so alarmedly tabooed—after all this, and 
more, it is logical to credit to Shakespeare 
the customary license of his time. His trag- 
edies are all mortal—he did not hesitate nor 
spoil a climax. Some of his scenes (as in 
Richard III) far overstep both the nerves 
and credulity of modern hearers, and there 
he did not have for excuse the precedent of 
all historical time. Kyd and Marlowe and 
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Middleton might not be as skillful dramatists 
as Shakespeare, but they were no more “‘tragi- 
call”—bloody. In that sublime tragedy 
(“Macbeth”) where there is least butchery 
on the stage, murder stalks most wantonly 
and persistently before the imagination. 
The First Quarto was reprinted as early 
as 1825. Its text is in the Cambridge edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Works, vol. 9; in 
Furness’ New Variorum Hamlet, vol. 2; Sam- 
uel Timmins’ Reprints of the First and Sec- 
ond Quartos, 1860; lithographic reprints by E. 
W. Ashbee and W. Griggs, the latter praised 
by Israel Gollancz; Victor Edition, Shakes- 
peare Reprints, Marburg, 1891 (parallel texts 
of First and Second Quartos and First Folio) 


ON SHAK ESPEARE’S IMAGINED METHODS OF WORK IN LONDON 


Nore.—The object of this and the following Article is to bring to the reader’s attention the circumstances under which 
the Elizabethan playwrights wrought, so that the present condition of the Shakespeare text may be much better viewed 
as a whole, and Shakespeare’s own style much more certainly perceived, if present. 


if 


We must speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. 
—Hamlet v. 1. 


[MEMORANDA.—Nowadays, when a written 
drama is ready for the stage, the “part” of 
each character is made into a separate pam- 
phlet. The final sentence, or phrase, or 
“‘business,”’ of some other character immedi- 
ately preceding is given and red-lined im- 
mediately before every speech in the pam- 
phlet, and this ‘‘red-line” is called the ‘‘cue.” 
These ‘“‘parts” are often known as “sides.” 
In ancient days, they were written on paste- 
boards, and were called ‘‘cards”’ or “‘plats.”’ 
Some of the old ones have come down to us, 
and Halliwell-Phillipps has produced a fac 
simile of “cards” in “The Battle of Alca- 
zat” (by George Peele, 1594), ‘Frederick 
and Basilea,”’ and ‘The Dead Man’s For- 
tune.” Both of Shakespeare’s theatres burned, 
probably destroying all the “cards,” which 
must have been very numerous. 

{In the Probate (formerly Prerogative) 
Court at London, attached to Shakespeare’s 
will, was once a fine signature, “‘By me, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” showing that its writer, 
almost to his dying hour, was one of the best 
penmen of Elizabethan days. In a time, too, 
when there were no dictionaries, a careful 
penman would be a fairly consistent speller, 
and doubly valuable in a theatre. Perhaps 


Shakespeare is letting us into his own work- 
room when Hamlet tells Horatio (v. 2): 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains,’ 
They had begun the play. I sat me down, 
Devised a mew commission, wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labored much 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service. 

[The will at London was exposed to wear 
and to the light for many years before the 
danger of its loss was felt. In a Second Folio, 
owned by Mr. Gunther, of Chicago, is pasted 
a similar signature,—‘‘ By me, William Shake- 
speare”’—which, even if it be only an early 
tracing from the original, is highly valuable 
as an evidence of the beautiful hand that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare wrote. So surely as so 
elegant a scribe were in a theatre, he would 
be employed upon the ‘cards.’ 

{Heminge and Condell, in their preface to 
the First Folio, tell the public that the plays 
which were previously printed (all save nine- 
teen) are now offered “perfect in their limbs,” 
and the editors make a distinction between 
“numbers” and “limbs.” To us, this hints 
of the getting-together of “cards” and proof- 
reading the copy before it went to the printer. 

[A poet’s work is never finished. The 
innumerable graces of the Shakespearian 
speech, particularly in a favorite and poeti- 
cal character like Hamlet, would be entered 
at all times upon the “‘card.” Where “local 
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color” was to be added, as in the instruc- 
tions to the players, it is probable—in fact 
we know, in one case, that the temporary 
speeches did not go into the ‘“‘ prompt-book”’ 
—(that copy of the play which at least pre- 
tended to be a showing, in one piece of copy, 
of all there was to say and to-do). The arts 
of poet and actor clash harshly, and Hamlet 
speaks bitterly of it to the Players. 

[If Shakespeare were one of the card-writ- 
ers, and if the plays had extended runs, or 
were periodically played, it seems reasonable 
to believe that it would be a most difficult 
thing for hard-working actors to obtain an 
up-to-date full copy of a drama with all 
Shakespeare’s latest poetry. Consider how 
little to the interest of the proprietors or 
company it was for such a full copy to exist, 


where it could be subject to pillage or theft * 


by rival companies. 

[The performance began at two in the 
afternoon. The theatre was “dark” at 
night, and the region was highly dangerous. 
Lighting arrangements were bad, and arti- 
ficial light was both costly and full of risk, 
as it proved at the Globe. 

{In an era without standard spelling, Hem- 
inge and Condell, in the First Folio, accom- 
plished what it is likely no living company 
of actors could or would do today. The 
labor involved must have been great. What- 
ever their errors, their confidence in Shake- 
speare entitles them to the admiration of 
mankind. 

[In 1721 the great poet Pope was prevailed 
upon to attempt a criticism and correction 
of the printed text of Shakespeare. He de- 
clared that “of all our English poets, Shake- 
speare must be confessed to be the fairest and 
fittest subject for criticism, the first editions 
being printed from the prompter’s book, or 
the piece-meal parts written out for the play- 
ers, and very much disfigured by their blun- 
ders and interlineations.” With that began 
the war of the commentators, which has raged 
for nearly two hundred years.] 


II. 


It is authoritatively recorded that Shake- 
speare lived fifty-two years—by no means a 
short life. Alexander had conquered the 
world at thirty-three; Napoleon all save 
Britain at forty-two. It may be, the Swan 
of Avon continued to sing until 1615, or even 
later. On the other band, how early William 
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Shakespeare wrote can hardly be guessed. 
It is usual for literary men first to try their 
hands as rhymesters, and Shakespeare was 
a practised and immortal poet at twenty- 
nine; to our knowledge, and may easily have 
been as skillful for a dozen years previously. 
The noblest poem in our language (the 
“‘Thanatopsis”), although it may not have 
a first-class line in it, was written by Bry- 
ant at eighteen, and he did not write so well 
afterward. In Shakespeare we have the 
chief literary intellect to deal with, and we 
may fairly apportion to him over thirty-five 
years of practice as a writer. 

At seventeen or eighteen we should see 
him, a clever young poet, far more original 
than Bryant, but not yet come to that ma- 
jestic Shakespearian iambic tread which he 
taught to both Wordsworth and Bryant. He, 
of course, has John Lyly’s book of ‘‘Euphues”’ 
well learned, and is prepared to dwell ad 
nauseam on the overwhelming importance 
of love and courtship, somewhat compounded 
with the claims of masculine friendship and 
the dangers of rivalry in love. For this 
latter purpose he has John Lyly’s play of 
““Campaspe,” where Alexander the Great and 
his friend Apelles both love Campaspe, and 
Alexander out of affection for his friend sur- 
renders her to the one she loves. Out of 
these conditions—it being also the fashion 
of the day—grow the sonnets. In our opin- 
ion, John Lyly is the principal key to them. 

This young poet Shakespeare arrives at 
London early in life, and obtains work in a 
suburban theatre—(all theatres were then 
suburban). Not having come from college, 
his pretensions to poetry—to Jes belles lettres— 
are certainly laughed at by college graduates 
whose fortune has turned so bad as to force 
them into his world. That world is indeed 
a humble one. The merchants and tax- 
payers have looked with so much hostility 
on the profession of acting that theatres have 
been ostracised—must exist far outside the 
City, or not at all. The idle classes—the 
high, the low—these preserve the drama. 

As work in a theatre today is heavy and 
not well-requited, we may believe it was 
even harder on the outskirts of London. 
There was, in particular, plenty of labor 
for a young poet who wrote so fine a script 
as that which is signed to Shakespeare’s will, 
now in existence. The “parts,” or “sides,” 
or “cards” of a drama were all to be tran- 
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scribed on pasteboard, and the opportunity 
of correction and emendation would continu- 
ally present itself. If one theatre had made 
a drama profitable, there was neither law 
nor custom to prevent the production of a 
similar and rival drama in another theatre. 
Haste to get ready would be certain—then 
as today—and in that haste more than one 
actor and poet could be set at work. Plays 
could be written on the pasteboards or 
“parts,” by a company of workers, and the 
prompt-book put together afterward, if at all. 

From the apparent fact that Shakespeare 
was not a scholastic or pedantic man, and 
from the vast vocabulary contained in the 
First Folio of his plays, it seems certain that 
his name became connected with many works 
of which he was not the sole and original 
builder. 

As his wealth and fame increased, his time 
would become more valuable. Certainly, in 
his very best dramas, he was looking for 
nothing original in the structure. He fol- 
lowed the scenarios of old plays, and we do 
not believe that he himself laid the theatrical 
groundwork, even where the story is told as 
dramatically as old Latin Boethius told the 
fable of ‘“‘Macbeth”—that is, some one else 
made a “Macbeth,” whose “cards” Shake- 
speare might pick up, one by one, and touch 
into immortal life. On this ground, particu- 
larly, we look for a lost “Hamlet.” Shake- 
speare may have helped Kyd to write it, but 
not to lay the plot. 

All this while we know that the man Shake- 
speare was amassing wealth in an art that 
he contemned, among a people whom he 
despised. He grew old and tired. “Life’s 
but ....a poor player, that struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage.” The piles 
of “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Lear,” stacked in 
the dusty corners or attic of the tiring-room 
of a playhouse out of town, were like so much 
cord-wood to him. He longed to get away 
from it all—and escaped. The ugly piles of 
cards belonged to the theatre when he sold 
out, and, after all, he may have considered 
himself at most only their editor and fur- 
bisher. The piratical printing of his “Ham- 
let” First Quarto had certainly brought ridi- 
cule on his name. The more correct Second 
Quarto had been coolly received—“caviare 
to the general.” It was fortunate for the 
English language and the human stage that 
Heminge and Condell, feeling no rivalry, 
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noted the surpassing skill of their partner, 
and determined to cord-up all the Shakespeare 
material of their theatre into a book. They 
knew—what others could not know—how all- 
important Shakespeare had been in the pro- 
duction of a drama. Some ten years of his 
absence had shown them he was needed on 
the “cards,” whoever “wrote the play.” 

Shakespeare was a great editor, like Con- 
fucius. In the daily newspapers of our time 
little gets into print as it was written. The 
“style of the office,” the pressure of the “‘ads,” 
the prejudice of the make-ups, the whims of 
the proprietor, all intervene between the orig- 
inal writer and the reader. In the theatre 
of today the playwright hardly recognizes his 
own drama when at last it is acted. These 
conditions certainly clung to the boards in 
Shakespeare’s time, for Hamlet complained 
of it. 

To imagine that Shakespeare took white 
paper, pen, and ink and sat down to “Ham- 
let,” writing “Act I.—Scerie 1.—Elsinore.— 
A platform before the castle—Francisco at 
his post.—Enter to him Bernardo”—and so 
on, to the dead-march and the carrying out 
of the four bodies at the last curtain, does 
not comport with our knowledge of the “ Ham- 
let” material at hand. It may be that, after 
“Hamlet” was on the “cards” (as in the 
Second Quarto) Shakespeare never gave it 
as careful a reading as has any one of a mil- 
lion students in America alone today. 

The “Young Hamlet” is finally Old Héer- 
onimo and Macbeth. He is far past the Ro- 
meo-age of love; he holds himself capable of 
friendship, and Horatio worthy of it; as for 
the world itself ?—Fie on it! We are looking 
at Shakespeare, as day after day he improved 
the sad but beautiful speeches (“cards”) of 
“Hamlet.” How little the author thought 
of the publicity they would attain! Pepys 
and St. Simon, the diarists, have also shown 
us how writers may commune with them- 
selves. 

In the art of writing, too, there may be 
something of the sub-conscious. The hand 
may set down thoughts the tongue would not 
have uttered. The mind may not always keep 
an inspector, to oversee what the hand has 
written. Here, say, is a stack of old ‘“Ham- 
let” pasteboards belonging to the “show.” 
They have been censored, patched, “gagged,” 
corrected. They were not organically origi- 
nal in the first place. Hieronimo is more 

° 
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logical, more properly theatrical, than Ham- 
let. Hieronimo uses the experiment-play at 
the proper place, the end; Hamlet has to 
double or “incubate” the situation. Why 
should not the author of the Hamlet speeches, 
at last, be glad never to see or to hear of the 
“cards” again ?—especially, as he has sold 
his right to touch them? 

So, then, let us not study “Hamlet” as if 
Shakespeare had yesterday read its proof. 
We absolutely know much of its genesis. 
We know it does not fit together. But this 
thing we may aver: Hamlet is the sub-con- 
scious Shakespeare. Whatever the text teach- 
es, Hamlet is young to the young man; old 
to the old man; wise to the wise man; elo- 
quent to the extent the intellect is cognizant 
of eloquence. “Hamlet” is the essence of 
poetry in the super-animal register. 

And we should not criticise and value Shake- 
speare by the measure of our appreciation of 


Z. 


. We are only fair to ourselves and fair to 
the reader when we call attention to the im- 
pression of Shakespeare’s own work that we 
receive in such a study of the ‘Spanish Trag- 
edy” as it deserves. The fact that we can- 
not point to a date earlier than 1592 for 
Kyd’s printed work leaves the matter open 
to the imagination. In 1592 Shakespeare 
was twenty-eight and Kyd about thirty-three. 
The two poets were probably friends, and 
could have been collaborators. 

There is a certainty of touch in several of 
the dramatic situations whereby Hieronimo 
rivets our attention nearly as firmly as when 
Macbeth enters the banquet-hall, vaunting 
that he hopes to meet his friend and cousin 
Banquo. 

Francis Meres, the earliest reviewer of 
Shakespeare’s work (1598), names Kyd and 
Shakespeare together, as though their rela- 
tions were known. 

Nash, in his tirade against Kyd, speaks 
of his “‘shifting companions,’ almost cer- 
tainly insinuating Shakespeare. (Shake-scene 
and shift-scene, we repeat, were terms applied 
to Shakespeare by both Greene and Ben 
Jonson.) 

If the reader of Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” 
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Milton, Pope, Byron and Tennyson, for they 
all learned their art from Shakespeare. He 
did not do it all alone, either. With his ex- 
ceptional brain he switch-boarded nearly 
everything he knew at every moment, and, 
if previous writers failed him, he could nat- 
urally extemporize a better phrase. Heminge 
and Condell tell us he rarely had to blot any- 
thing out. He was not ambitious to show 
his own excellence as a literary man. If 
John Lyly wrote “the lark at heaven’s gate,” 
that was fine enough for William Shakespeare, 
and spared him rewriting it. It was perhaps 
this very willingness to take that led him at 
last to place no personal value on the writ- 
ings left behind at the theatre. 

Close reading and rereading of Hamlet’s 
speeches continually leads the mind to the 
belief that we are holding personal converse 
with the greatest thinker who has ever 
lived. 


KYD AND SHAKESPEARE 


feel the tie that binds Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Ham- 
let” to Hieronimo, he may also consider the 
similar connections of the supposedly lost 
“Hamlet” and of the partly-lost ‘Titus and 
Vespasian” with “Titus Andronicus” by 
Shakespeare. 


a. 


Bandello, the Italian novelist, took the 
Amleth story from Saxo-Grammaticus, and 
the Romeo-and-Juliet story from Luigi da 
Porto. 

When Bandello’s Italian work was trans- 
lated into French, it was done by two writers, 
“Romeo” by Pierre Boaistuau (surnamed 
Launay) and “Hamlet” by Francois Belle- 
forest. The first-named translator died and 
the second finished the work; but ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
and “Romeo” went on their way in the same 
book toward Shakespeare. 

Now the reader may for himself investigate 
this very remarkable set of facts in relation 
to ‘‘Romeo”—namely: 

1. We know that Shakespeare rewrote both 
plays—that is, he wrote them twice. The 
First-Quarto ‘‘Romeo” and the final “Ro- 
meo”’ differ as radically as the First and Sec- 
ond Quartos of ‘‘Hamlet.” Recollect that 
“Hamlet” and “Romeo” came into the Eng- 
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lish (for Pavier and by Paynter) from the 
same French book, and the French reader 
of one story would know of the other. 

2. We know that Shakespeare took plen- 
tifully from Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” for 
“Hamlet,” including the use of one impor- 
tant name—Horatio. 

3. There is a Balthazar in Kyd’s “Spanish 
Tragedy,” and a Balthasar in Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

4. There is no Horatio in the old story of 
Amleth; and there is no Balthasar in the old 
story of “‘Romeo.” Both names are in the 
“Spanish Tragedy.” 

5. In the “Spanish Tragedy” Bellimperia 
loved Andrea and Balthazar slew him in bat- 
tle; Bellimperia transferred her love to Ho- 
ratio as suddenly and peculiarly as Romeo 
transferred his passion to Juliet. In “Ro- 
meo,” too, Shakespeare has manifestly im- 
proved a similar love-scene from Kyd’s 
“Spanish Tragedy.” 

These matters are well worthy of study as 
showing some now unexplained relation be- 
tween Kyd and Shakespeare. The reader 
might investigate (1) the hypothesis that Kyd 
wrote four plays—‘‘The Spanish Tragedy,” 
“Titus,” “Romeo,” and ‘Hamlet”—and 
that Shakespeare, in rewriting a set of cards 
or pasteboards made all four plays Shake- 
spearian; or (2) the hypothesis that Kyd and 
Shakespeare collaborated. Note that Shake- 
speare did not have his name on the early 
quartos of ‘“Romeo,’’ and his name is not 
on the entry of title-page of the “Revenge 
of Hamlet,” in 1602. 


Il. 


The psychic and literary connection of 
Shakespeare with Middleton is also a col- 
lateral study, and the reader is recommended 
to a close reading of Middleton’s great play, 
the ‘Changeling,’ where characters and 
scenes that seem familiar to us as Shake- 
spearian are also to be found. 


IV. 


Shakespeare warns us of the form and 
pressure of the times, and it may be that a 
coterie of authors, holding occasional social 
converse, might all imbibe certain methods 
and thoughts. But, if the reader be inclined 
to take note of the possibility that Kyd and 
Shakespeare could have wrought together, 
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and Middleton and Shakespeare as well, we 
cannot say that a useful hypothesis might 
not be set up. 


V. 


The First Folio of 1623 is the Shakespeare 
Bible. Its various editors, actors and print- 
ers probably collated a good deal of copy 
that Shakespeare might have omitted. The 
editors did not print “Pericles” nor the Po- 
ems, possibly because they did not have 
copies at hand. A Second Folio was printed 
in 1632. A Third Folio followed in 1664. 
On the title-page of that Third Folio was the 
following: “And unto this impression is 
added seven plays, never before printed in 
folio, viz.: Pericles, Prince of Tyre; the 
London Prodigal; the History of Thomas, 
Lord Cromwell; Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham; the Puritan Widow; A Yorkshire 
Tragedy; the Tragedy of Locrine.” 

An apocrypha of some eight other plays 
also exists, and has a conspicuous place in 
Shakespeariana. 

In some measure, at least,- the reader of 
Kyd, Middleton, Lyly, Marlowe and all the 
known fellow-scribes of Shakespeare’s time 
may appoint himself fellow-editor, in order 
to keep Shakespeare human, and still to give 
him more than he might himself claim. 

This manner of study is an antidote against 
Bacon-ism. Mentally, to be with the play- 
wrights in their hasty work; to note their 
jealousies; to learn how each character’s 
“part” or “card” became a thing that the 
actor might influence; to see how Shake- 
speare, as well as the rest, might get things 
together wrong, or variously—these are all 
matters that apply to ““Hamlet.” There is 
as yet no Church of Shakespeare; there is 
no holy text. 


VI. 


If Shakespeare copied a set of cards. for 
“The Spanish Tragedy,” and if that set came 
down to us, it would, in our opinion, be 
enough to fix the Shakespearian touch upon 
Kyd’s great work. Shakespeare can be seen 
copying other matters—like the description 
of Wolsey in Henry VIII—and the mere tran- 
sition of prose into iambic rhythm, when 
done by Shakespeare, has lent to those mat- 
ters an immortal beauty. 

Shakespeare changed Horvendile to the 
elder Hamlet, and Fengon to Claudius, but 
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at the same time he forgot to take out the 
Claudio who is spoken of late in “Hamlet.” 
He forgot to take out the Duke. The entire 
set of Latin-like or Italian names in “Ham- 
let” must have come to Shakespeare in some 
way as yet unknown. 

Balthazar, who slew Andrea in battle, in 
the “Spanish Tragedy,” reappears as a name 
chosen by Shakespeare in no fewer than 
four plays—namely, in the “Merchant of 
Venice,” in ‘‘Romeo,” in the “Comedy of 
Errors,” and in “Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Isabella was Hieronimo’s wife, Horatio was 
their son. In “Measure for Measure” Isa- 
bella is sister to Claudio. 

These recurring names might lead to im- 
‘portant discoveries concerning the relations 
of the various plays. 

The reader must altogether reject the stupid 
treatment by commentators of Kyd’s “Span- 
ish Tragedy.” The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, ninth edition, does not give Kyd a sep- 
arate biographical article, and he is named 
only to be slighted. This is because the 
writers thought Shakespeare owed Kyd too 
much—better pass it by! But why not find 
Shakespeare wherever we can?—there is 
surely a trail of the Shakespearian pen over 
Kyd’s work. Shakespeare, as we know, 
would willingly “use” a fine line, yet, after 
all, nobody else had Shakespeare’s general 
swle. Time probably will enable us to guess 
still closer to the truth as to why Middleton’s 
“Changeling” and Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” 
are so clearly resonant of “Hamlet,” ‘“Mac- 
beth,” “Richard HI” and “Othello.” 


VII. 


The Shakespearian world, at least conven- 
tionally, and possibly with great accuracy, 
by means of Visscher’s large engrawing of 
London in 1616, looks on William Shake- 
speare as first working at an inn, livery, and 
theatre (called “the Theatre”) in the fields 
north of London-wall. London City then 
stood entirely north of the broad Thames. 
Into the City, from the south, crossing the 
Thames, led London Bridge, covered with 
buildings. The street or road from the Bridge 
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led northward through the City, past St. 
Helen’s Church, and out in the fields to The 
Theatre. This “The Theatre” was moved 
bodily to the Bankside (suburb), south of 
the Thames, and became the Globe Theatre. 
When the Globe opened for a summer show- 
house, the actors’ company, in which Shake- 
speare served, converted a house in Black- 
friars (monastery) into a theatre; this was 
just inside the city wall at. the west, on the 
Thames. Shakespeare and others bought a 
house near here—perhaps next-door, possibly 
for a tiring and “card”-room. Shakespeare 
paid personal taxes at lodgings near St. Hel- 
en’s Church. His brother, it is said, lived 
near the Globe. The Blackfriars were poli- 
tically independent of the puritanical Lon- 
don City Council. The Globe and the Black- 
friars, Shakespeare’s final summer and win 
ter houses, were separated only by the Thames 
River, but, in order to cross from the Globe, 
it was customary to go westward on the Bank 
side to the stairs in front of the Swan Theatre, 
a feature of Paris Garden. 

Burbage was the leading actor of the Shake- 
speare troupe, and Edward Allyn of the rival 
troupe employed by old Henslowe. One of 
Henslowe’s theatres was very much further 
into the marshy country south of the Globe, 
and was called Newington Butts. 

The Burbage family came originally from 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and probably ‘The 
Theatre” in the northern fields thus gathered 
a Stratford colony in which it is not impossible 
Heminge and Condell also belonged — thus 
accounting for the personal interest they took 
in Shakespeare’s literary fame—an interest 
which Shakespeare in his latter days did not 
share. 

In the mind’s eye, the psychic speculator 
of today may see William Shakespeare, walk- 
ing in the fields north of London; or outside 
the western wall southwestward toward the 
palace; or crossing the Thames on John Tay- 
lor’s boat, always with heavy packages of 
cards under his arm—pieces of his own, or 
plays that he had made immortal in the 
mere process of getting a fresh set of cards, 
written in his own fair hand—thus puzzling 
the world. 


(To be continued ) 








SIMMERTON OF ALLEGASH 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


IMMERTON of Allegash had premoni- 

tions that had established his reputa- 
tion as the star oracle of the village, but 
twenty years of foretelling had not dimmed 
his after-sight, and when he dipped into the 
troubled pool of past events he was sure to 
disturb the waters and fish up a monster. 
Sometimes the tale was probable, sometimes 
possible, and again—well, Simmerton was a 
man of his word. 

He was a well-preserved relic of an age 
when men courted their sweethearts with less 
of the amenities of life and disposed of rivals 
with slighter disregard for modern conven- 
tions. Simmerton stood six-feet-two in his 
rough cowhide boots and was as straight and 
angular as a young sapling untempered by 
the winds. Even at sixty his figure was as 
unbending as the tough old oaks of the sea- 
coast which harbored him. When he wasn’t 
prognosticating, he was recalling the past, 
and of the two he appeared to the best ad- 
vantage as an interpreter of the years long 
dead. 

Josh Baily, a youth of fifty summers, stood 
leaning against the barrel of newly-pickled 
pork, affectionately watching @ mongrel cur 
sleeping in the sun. 

“Beats all creation how that critter can 
find her way back home,” he was saying, re- 
flectively. ‘‘You simply can’t lose her. She 
jest natcherly finds her way home. [I lost her 
onct in Tioga county, an’ she tuk the straight 
trail home an’ got there ahead of me.” 

“T had a cat onct,” piped up Bennie Trib- 
ble, waking suddenly from a morning nap on 
the pile of empty potato sacks. 

“Eh?—a cat?” echoed Simmerton with a 
smile. ‘I should think you’d need a Tabby, 
Bennie—or was it a Tom?” 

“That cat,” continued the awakened sleeper 
unmindful of the laugh, “‘was taken acrost 
the state line in a bag an’ dropped in a well 
by night. You’d think that’d hev fixed her, 
but when we got home, there she was lappin’ 
milk jest as natcherly as life, an’ smilin’ at 
us to think she’d turned the trick on us.” 


‘An’ I knew a calf onct,” solemnly joined 
in Simmerton, picking up the drift of the 
stories, ‘‘an’ she was the most knowin’ calf 
this side o’ the Allegash.” 

There was the glimmer of a smile around 
the circle, but it never reached maturity. 
Simmerton challenged them with a glance, 
and perforce every one nodded solemnly. It 
was not policy to laugh at the wrong place 
when Simmerton held the front of the stage. 

“That calf knew more geography when it 
was born than most men do today, Bennie.” 
Bennie nodded acquiescently and shifted his 
position to one of more comfort. ‘She must 
have inherited it, fur her mother come to 
this country from Galloway an’ crost the 
continent in a box car, took a side trip up 
to Canada, an’ tried her teeth on Kentucky 
blue grass afore she located hereabouts. She 
was a great traveler, an’ she knew geography 
better’n a school-boy. When she wasn’t trav- 
elin’ she was yearnin’ fur it, an’ what she 
yearned fur she gen’ally got. You couldn’t 
keep her in a ten-acre lot with a six-foot 
barbed-wire fence strung round it. How she 
got through, under or over, it beats me, but 
she gen’ally managed it without hurtin’ the 
barbs. 

“But it was her calf I was thinkin’ of—a 
mighty putty little tan-an’-white critter that 
frisked around an’ kicked up her heels the 
day she surprised her mamma by comin’ into 
this wicked world of ourn. Betty Jones set 
a store on her an’ said she’d keep her until 
death intervened to part ’em. Betty was a 
pert little critter herself—all white an’ pink 
an’ blue an’—well, she didn’t need to look 
around fur men to take her home from quiltin’ 
parties an’ huskin’ bees. She jest had ’em 
in strings an’ shoals totin’ behind her, but 
she was so putty an’ good-natchered that 
none of us tuk offence. We jest tagged around 
behind her to get a chanst to tie her shoe- 
laces or do any other service that would ad- 
minister to her comfort. Betty warn’t any 
flirt, but she was young an’ frisky jest like 
that tan-an’-white Galloway calf of hers. 
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F “Bout the time that little hair-trigger bunch 

of beef got old enough to make itself a gen’ral 
nuisance, an’ had established a record fur 
quick-firing with its heels an’ a heavy butter 
with its head, there comes a fellow from the 
city to spend the summer at Allegash. He 
was a harmless little dude, an’ we didn’t pay 
much attention to him, jest pityin’ him some 
when we saw his store-clothes and frizzled 
hair set up on end. He might have been a 
walkin’ advertisement fur some ready-made 
clothes shop, but that didn’t prejudice him 
any in our eyes—not untfl he began to make 
up to Betty an’ ogle her with them bleached- 
out eyes. Betty liked attention from any- 
thing that wore pants, an’ she warn’t goin’ 
to discourage sentiment even in a clothes- 
frame. She wouldn’t go half way, but she’d 
give a chap the idee she would let him go 
three quarters, an’ then she’d balk. 

“‘Well, we sat up an’ tuk notice then. When 
we got a sight on the way things was agoin’ 
we decided the course of events needed chang- 
in’. The common cause brought us together 
an’ made us pool interests fur the sake of 
Betty. Betty, you see, warn’t no more’n a 
child, after all, an’ she needed some pro- 
tectin’. If she wanted to ally herself fur life 
with a chap with starched hair an’ manicured 
nails, she was goin’ to have a square deal an’ 
know jest what she was up against afore she 
tuk the fatal plunge. Si Bennett and Billy 
Renway agreed with me, an’ we said amen 
on it an’ prepared ourselves fur any eventoo- 
alities. 

“The way that brainless simpleton paid 
courtin’ to Betty made you feel like ringin’ 
up the loonatic asylum an’ askin’ ’em to fetch 
their idiot-catcher. He’d bring a book around 
an’ read some tomfoolery out o’ it, an’ then 
he’d tog himself up like a wild-eyed painter. 
It was high art, I guess, with him. An’ 
Betty never let on whether she liked him or 
not, but the way she acted toward the rest 
of us we began to feel dissatisfied with life. 
At times she’d act so pert an’ uppish with us 
that it would seem as:if the bottom had 
dropped out somehow. 

“But there was that calf, which Betty made 
a factor in all of her love affairs. It was a 
sort of ‘love me love my calf,’ an’ Si Bennett 
had got a buttin’ that knocked the wind out 
o” him tryin’ to make friends with the Gallo- 
way youngster, an’ Billy Renway jest escaped 
losin’ one eye from the critter’s flying heels. 
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I had discreetly held off, hopin’ to take a 
turn when the rest o’ them was laid up in the 
hospital. Betty didn’t like the way I steered 
clear of her pet, an’ she warn’t slow in showin’ 
her disfavor. 

“But the way she tortured an’ mistreated 
that city chap in cementin’ the friendship be- 
tween him an’ the calf made you experience 
a mite of pity for the fellow. He balked at 
first, an’ then under persuasions from Betty 
made advances, but always with the rear end 
away from him. But a pure-bred Galloway ° 
is charged at both ends. It’s mighty hard 
to make a choice of positions. Si Bennett, 
after his experience with the head, said the 
rear-end is the safest, but Billy Renway 
thought otherwise. 

“But that city lover warn’t all fool. He 
had tucked away in his brain a little mite 
of common sense, an’ he had a trick of twist- 
in’ the calf’s rope in a knot which held its 
head pretty stiff. In this way he was allowed 
to pat the wicked little nose without any great 
an’ immediate danger to himself. This trick 
sort o’ satisfied Betty, an’ she laughed at it 
jest as pleased as a child. It was this de- 
velopment in the situation which brought 
events to a crisis. The danger signals were 
now out; we caught sight of ’em in Betty’s 
cheeks, an’ we had to mature a plan to make 
some new history. If Betty wanted the chap, 
she could have him, but he’d have to show up 
in his true colors. She must see him when 
his hair warn’t starched an’ perfoomed an’ 
his clothes warn’t fresh pressed by Darby, 
the town tailor. ! 

“We was a glum lot of conspirators, an’ 
fur a time we couldn’t get up any speed. Si 
was in fur lettin’ events drift, trustin’ to 
Betty’s good sense to rescue her from the 
pompadored villain. Billy swore an’ said 
he’d kill the chap an’ bury him with the calf 
a mile deep in Allegash’s medders. But I 
counciled caution and sense. There ain’t no 
use tryin’ to drive one like Betty to cover by 
holdin’ up her lover. The more you per- 
secute some people the more they seem to 
enjoy it. 

“Betty would stand up fur the city chap 
jest so long as we ran him down, an’ if we 
tried to rope him an’ carry him off she’d jest 
as likely as not hunt him up an’ marry him 
to spite us. That’s Betty through an’ through. 
So one day when we met down on the med- 
ders to consider ways an’ means out o’ the 
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difficulty we warn’t in the best of spirits. We 
stood there shiverin’ in the cold an’ fog wait- 
in’ fur something to turn up. It was one 
o’ them fogs which jest get hold o’ you an’ 
make you as clammy an’ sticky as fly-paper 
on a wet day. It was so thick you gulped it 
in by breathfuls an’ thought you was eatin’ 
your dinner. Jim Wilson that day was shin- 
glin’ his house an’ tried to nail some of the 
shingles to the fog, thinkin’ it was the eaves 
of the roof. Anyhow, that fog proved a bless- 
in’ in disguise. It gave us an inspiration, an’ 
we clinched to the idea with both hands. 

“Si agreed to go through the first act alone, 
an’ Billy an’ I would take up our part of the 
program in due course as the curtain was 
rung up. I never did learn jest how Si did 
it, but in half an hour he was leadin’ the vic- 
tim to the slaughter. Si always swore he 
came willingly, followin’ the bait he dangled 
before his nose. But he never let on what 
the bait was that he used. Hidden in the 
fog, we heard ’em comin’. At the edge of 
the medders the pompadored chap seemed 
ready to talk. 

““«Sure you know the way in this con- 
founded fog, Mr. Bennett?’ he asked sus- 
picious-like. 

“«Sure! 
your life.’ 

“““My, but it’s wet, an’ I got on my new 
pumps,’ the chap continued, balking again 
when the water squashed inside his new 
patent-tip galoshes. 

““We didn’t hear ’em again, fur they drifted 
away an’ was swallowed up in that fog sheet. 
We waited around a little anxious-like, won- 
derin’ after all if Si wouldn’t do some rash 
act an’ bury the little chap in some con- 
venient creek, as he’d often threatened. We 
was a little shy of nerve when finally there 
drifts out of the fog Si, all smiles and winks. 
We warn’t even then sure he hadn’t been up 
to some wicked deed, fur Si was sometimes 
good at concealin’ things he didn’t want others 
to know about. 

‘“*He’s out there tryin’ to find the points 
of the compass,’ he announced finally to our 
great relief. ‘It’s beastly mushy on the med- 
ders today in this fog.’ 

‘“‘He scraped a bushel of mud from his 
boots an’ squatted on an old rail-fence to 
take in a few restful gulps of sea fog and 
diluted atmosphere. 

‘““T told him,’ he continued after a pause, 


Couldn’t lose me in it to save 
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‘that if he strayed away from me to follow 
the sounds of the fog horn, an’ that would 
lead him back to Betty’s house. There she 
goes now.’ ; 

“Sure enough, the Cape fog horn was 
drawlin’ out a mournful groan that made 
you think of a cow bein’ smothered by its 
own cud. Then far off in the distance was 
a faint echo. It was a human voice callin’ 
fur help, but it had a high panicky note in 
it that sounded unnatural. Si smiled at 
this, an’ Billy an’ I drew nearer to hear any 
further details that Si might volunteer. 

“Finally the cries grew louder, an’ Si 
dropped from his perch an’ said: 

“*“He’s comin’ this way. Now Billy where’s 
your tooty horn?’ 

“Billy responds promptly, havin’ been 
coached fur his act, an’ draws from his coat 
a three-foot fog horn that made a blast like 
all creation. You could feel the medders 
wobble like jelly under your feet when Billy 
got warmed up to his work, an’ every time 
he blew the horn we held our breath lest we’d 
lose it in the noise. ‘Then across the medders 
comes the mournful echo of the Cape horn, 
an’ between an’ betwixt ’em, some two miles 
out on the medders, there was a little human 
cry of distress. We keeps this tootin’ up fur 
a while, an’ then Si brings to light the iden- 
tical mate to Billy’s horn. 

““T’ll try t’other side o’ the medders,’ he 
said, ‘an’ between us we’ll keep him dancin’ 
round in a circle fur a while. When he gets 
too near, Billy, let up on your blowin’ an’ 
leave me a chanst.’ 

“Now with three fog horns a-blowin’ an’ 
moanin’ like mad acrost that medders, there 
was bewilderment of sounds that would drive 
a loonatic to suicide. They just seemed to 
come from all points of the compass. They 
come from nowhere and went anywhere. If 
that city chap didn’t have the time of his life 
tryin’ to follow ’em I’ll pass my guess. §We 
could hear him blubberin’ an’ howlin’, an’ 
sometimes he’d slosh into water that would 
cause an eruption of bad language. You 
could gen’rally tell when he stood on high 
ground an’ when he was sinkin’ waist deep 
into mud and water. He did some prayin’ 
too, an’ mighty good prayin’ at that. Never 
had any idee he was so bad afore until he 
began to confess to the fog. 

“We stood it long enough to give him a 
chanst to travel round the medders ’bout a 
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dozen times before we called in our skirmish 
line. Si an’ Billy were putty well blowed by 
that time, but they was game an’ waitin’ fur 
the last act—which was mine. The sudden 
silence on the medders after their fog horns 
stopped breathing made an impressive hole 
in the fog. The noise had been sort of 
friendly an’ companionable, but now there 
was nothing but the Cape horn in the dis- 
tance, an’ that sounded muffled-like an’ far 
away. What the feelings of that city chap 
must have been I can’t say, but I guess he 
thought all of his friends had deserted him. 

“Act three was not particularly to my 
liking, but I’d agreed to it, and I was pre- 
pared for eventooalities. Si an’ Billy was 
to come in as supers to relieve me of any un- 
necessary burden. Betty’s little tan-an’- 
white Galloway lived in the barn with her 
mamma, an’ when we tuk a peek at ’em we 
knew that they scented danger. We had to 
use more force than we intended, fur that 
little critter insisted upon using heels and 
head without reason or thought. We had 
to tie her in a knot and smother the head in 
a potato sack. Then, flung acrost our shoul- 
ders, we staggered down to the medders. We 
padlocked the barn door an’ hid the key, so 
Betty wouldn’t discover her loss too soon. 

“We tuk turns carryin’ the calf out to the 
medders. ’Bout half a mile from Betty’s 
home we tied her to a stake an’ turned the 
pesky thing loose. She jumped up an’ bleated 
pitifully, an’ then started on a dead run fur 
home until brought up by the rope. Then she 
bellowed and bleated fit to melt a heart of 
stone to tears. She wanted to get back home 
again the worst way, an’ she made some fancy 
leaps up an’ around jest to emphasize this 
desire. 

“You'd oughter heard that lost city chap 
stop sayin’ his prayers when he caught the 
sound of the calf’s bleat. We'd taken good 
care to see that he wasn’t far off when we 
jammed the stake into the soft mud. Now 
he jumped to his feet with a cry of joy, an’ 
starts fur them sounds. That bleatin’ meant 
liberty to him. It meant home and Betty. 
The way he trailed fur the calf spoke well fur 
his bump o’ locality. He got to the bellow- 
in’ critter afore we could scarcely get around 
to the thicker side o’ the fog, an’ fur a minit 
it looked most as if he’d hug the little Gallo- 
way in spite of his natcheral fear of her. But 
Betty’s tan-an’-white had no idee o’ being 
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hugged out there in the fog, an’ she humped 
for a spring. She missed connections with 
the chap an’ looked crestfallen at the mishap. 

“Si an’ I bet on what he’d do. Si said he’d 
be too blamed stoopid to do anything, but 
I bet he’d pull up the stake an’ let the calf 
lead him home. Si lost an’ I won. After 
wastin’ a dictionary of honeyed words, an’ 
endangerin’ his life a dozen times tryin’ to 
rub the fuzzy head, he decided to make for 
the stake and give the calf all the rope she 
wanted. But the balky animal was sus- 
picious by this time, an’ seemed to think that 
the fellow was the author of all her troubles. 
She chased him around the circle until he 
was winded, an’ flopped him over onct through 
a mischance in stepping on a slippery bog, 
but the chap was game, an’ never fur long 
let up. He dodged an’ circled, playin’ leap- 
frog with the rope, an’ taggin’ the calf when- 
ever she got to close quarters, but always 
with the odds against him. 

“Finally, as the story tellers would say, 
with a desp’rate, superhuman effort he lighted 
fur the middle of the circle an’ landed plump 
on the stake. He tugged ai it an’ succeeded 
in jerkin’ it free jest as the calf arrived on 
the scene. Her heels leaped into the air, an’ 
the chap dodged into a squashy pool of slime. 
The calf cavorted then and suddenly finding 
herself freed from the stake, started on a 
straight line fur home. But she had slightly 
miscalculated that chap’s love fur life. He 
clung to the other end o’ the rope an’ the 
two of ’em parted the fog an’ shot through 
it in double quick time. 

“The way those two made fur Betty’s 
home was a caution. Si an’ Billy an’ I saw 
we were up against it good an’ hard if we 
wanted to be in at the endin’. The calf 
showed her knowledge of geography in that 
home run, an’ she did it in record-breakin’ 
time. She warn’t perticular either ’bout the 
way she got to it. A creek or two didn’t 
make any material difference to her, fur she 
could jump ’em, an’ she didn’t turn out fur 
mud holes either. Si an’ I marked the trail. 
next mornin’, an’ it was straight as a sur- 
veyor’s line, except here an’ there where it 
looked as if the chap in tow had made wild 
leaps across ditches to get his equilibrium 
after some putty high jumps. In places it 
*peared as if he hadn’t touched ground fur 
twenty feet at a stretch, an’ when he did he 
must have struck putty solid. 
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“Si was the first in at the finish, an’ Billy 
an’ I trailed close behind neck an’ neck, but 
fur all that the calf an’ the city chap came 
near beatin’ us. We hardly had time to get 
our breath an’ modestly step in the back- 
ground afore we heard them comin’ as if an 
express train was crashin’ acrost the mead- 
ows. There was a series of thuds an’ heavy 
splashin’s like the steamboat threshing its 
way through a shallow creek. 

“There stood Betty waitin’ fur the home- 
comin’. 

She’d missed her calf an’ had heard its 
bleatin’ out on the medders, an’ she warn’t 
in any gentle mood to receive lovers or friends. 
So we three discreetly held back an’ waited 
fur developments. 

“First the tan-an’-white burst through the 
fog, a-bellowin’ an’ snortin’ like a ‘cranky 
steam-engine. The rope dangled far be- 
hind, but Betty couldn’t see anything on the 
other end of it on account of the fog. So 
she tries to pick it up, speakin’ gentle-like 
to her pet, but the calf had no use fur any- 
body an’ was aimed straight for the barn. 
Betty, realizin’ the danger of tryin’ to stop 
a comet in its path, let the rope slip through 
her hands until she got near the end. 

“Then something happened that we hadn’t 
bargained fur. A queer jumble of flying 
arms an’ legs cut through the fog an’ landed 
plump against Betty. The two of ’em went 
down and mingled together on the grass, 
while the rope slipped through their hands. 
There was a series of shrieks from the tangled 
mass, an’ we couldn’t make out much else 
than flyin’ skirts and wavin’ hands. Then 
the city chap managed to check his gyra- 
tions an’ sat up. : 

“Qh, Betty, thank God, I’m here!’ he 
exclaimed with a deal more emotion than 
she’d ever seen afore. 

“But Betty warn’t in any mood by this 
time to second this. She was a good deal 
soiled in body an’ soul. She jest crawled 
away from him, an’ pulled herself to her 
feet without a word. Then she turned on 
him, an’ expressed her indignation in words 
that made the fog shiver. 

“But, Betty, I was lost out there fur ten 
long hours, an’—an’—’ he gulped an’ tried 
to swallow some of the muddy water that 
was obstructin’ his organs of speech. 

“*Don’t you see, dear,’ he began again, 
tryin’ to crawl to her side, ‘I was lost an’ 
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this calf of yours brought me home to you 
saved my life, an’—’ 

“He made a queer-lookin’ lover in the fog, 
with the starch out of his hair, his clothes be- 
draggled with mud an’ slime an’ streaks of 
color decoratin’ his face. He had got so 
far down he didn’t mind crawlin’ in the 
sloppy mud any more, an’ he made his way 
toward Betty like a turtle, wobblin’ a little 
at every lurch. As fast as he advanced Betty 
retreated, watchin’ him with a peculiar light 
in her eyes. 

“Tf she loves him now there ain’t no use 

our interferin’ further,’ whispers Si in my 
ears. 
“T agreed with him. The critical moment 
had arrived. If one of us had made a noise 
to betray our presence Betty would have 
scented somethin’, an’ all would have been 
lost. Likely as not she’d hugged the chap 
on the spot,—mud, water an’ all. 

“But we kept our silence and waited fur 
the verdict. Suddenly Betty’s hand began 
to tremble; then her head shook, and finally 
her body wobbled. This prepared us for 
the laugh which followed, a laugh which went 
into convulsions an’ then into hysteria, and 
finally wound up in little screams and squeals. 
Betty had a highly-developed sense of humor, 
an’ you couldn’t stop her when she got goin’. 

“That city chap no longer crawled. He 
climbed to his feet and straightened himself 
with dignity that only made Betty laugh the 
harder. 

“**Betty—Miss Jones,’ he stammered, ‘this 
—this conduct is unseemly, very unlady-like, 
an’—’ 

“*Oh, go away or you'll kill me!’ shrieked 
Betty. ‘Go look at yourself!’ 

“The chap had been so bewildered by the 
rapid course of events that he hadn’t paid 
much attention to his appearance, but now 
he glanced down an’ up an’ sideways, an’ 
then blushed through his coat of mud tan. 
He wanted to run fur it, to hide, to do any- 
thing to get away, but Betty held him there, 
walkin’ around an’ around him, askin’ ques- 
tions that turned his disgrace into mortifica- 
tion. 

“Then he grew wrathy an’ threatened never 
to speak to her again, but Betty would have 
her laugh. I guess it sort of eased her mind 
when she remembered the ridiculous position 
she’d been tumbled into. When he accused 
her ef hard things, she retorted sharply: 
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“‘Pl have you arrested fur tryin’ to steal 
my calf!’ 

“This seemed to add insult to injury. The 
fellow turned an’ stamped through the fog, 
leavin’ Betty there laughin’ an’ squealin’ fit 
to beat the band. 

“We didn’t see the chap after that. He 
might have gone an’ lost himself on the 
medders again jest out 0’ spite; but somebody 
said he tuk the early mornin’ train fur the 
city. Anyway, we was rid of him, an’ Betty 
didn’t pine over his goin’. 

“We kinder expected Betty would tell us 
the joke, an’ give us a chanst to join her in 
the fun, but she never did. She’d sometimes 
break out suddenly an’ go off into fits of 
laughter, but we couldn’t make her own up 
to the cause. If she thought we had any 
hand in the game, she warn’t goin’ to give 
us the satisfaction to ask us ’bout it. Si did 
want to tell her, but Billy an’ I persuaded 
him, at the risk of bein’ tarred an’ feathered, 
not to do it. 
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“Only onct, ten years later, did she let 
out a word that showed she suspected any- 
thing o’ me. That was on the anniversary 
of our weddin’ day, when we went to the 
city to celebrate. We stood in front of a 
window full of ready-made clothes, an’ one 
o’ them clothes-frames decked out with a 
new suit suddenly attracted her attention 
— seemingly reminding her of something. 
After gazin’ at it fur a full minit, she began 
to titter and squeal under her breath. 

“What is it, Betty?’ I asks. 

“She looks up an’ says, forgettin’ herself 
fur a minit: ‘You remember that foggy day 
on the medders when I—’ Then, catching 
herself, she turned away and added: ‘Oh, 
you warn’t there. I forgot.’ 

“Well, such is the perversity of women, 
an’ o’ Betty in perticular, I could never get 
anuther word out o’ her, an’ if she thinks I 
saw the city chap’s disgrace that day she 
isn’t goin’ to give me the chanst to gloat over 
it before her eyes.” 


BEAUTY 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HITE cloud art thou that quickly fades away; 
Eve’s war of roses soon thy fire is done; 
Apollo with the horses of the sun, 
Brief lord art thou of dawn and of the day. 
Thou art the star that wand’ring and astray, 
Dost headlong down to doom at midnight run; 
Fixed immortality of fire-mist spun, 
Thou art Sirius and the Milky Way. 
Bright vision of the heavens all august,“ 





Sole empress of the zenith and the height, 
How oft thy shadow cast on earth at length 
Awes with a distant splendor all the dust! 
Nay, but thou stoop’st in the common light, 
God’s robe men touch thee and their souls have strength! 














ANIMAL ACTORS 


By GRACE HAZARD 


“7 OUR turn next,” pipes the little call- 
boy at the dressing-room door. As 
his voice is drowned in a chorus of fierce growls 
from the stage, I scarcely need the notice, for 
I am to follow Spieri’s Bears, and I take my 
position in the wings with a sort of Red- 
Riding-Hoodery-feeling in my bones. 

These big Teddies are the only unwilling 
actor-animals I ever met, and if I were not 
so near their long claws and white teeth, it 
would be great fun to observe their protests 
and eloquent objections to the vaudeville idea. 
The grand finish of their act, after going 
through their individual stunts, is for the 
whole company to participate in a circular 
gallop on a merry-go-round, each bear riding 
a handsome unlife-like wooden pony. As 
the bears whirl solemnly around, each big, 
shaggy fellow utters a snarl of disgust, and, 
when the music strikes up a livelier pace and 
sets the horses spinning faster yet, every rider 
extends his neck, opens his mouth, and chews 
the wooden ears of his imitation pony. I did 
intend to ask the traizer how often the ears 
were replaced during a season, but that ques- 
tion never occurred to me when in the vicin- 
ity of the bears. When the bears are not 
going through their tricks and lunching on 
wooden ponies’ ears, they are housed in big 
cages beneath the stage, and you may im- 
agine that that part of the basement is all 
theirs. No other actor or actress on the bill 
demands their dressing room or offers to 
share it with them. Under certain circum- 
stances it must be good to be a bear. 

After following a growling, shivery bear- 
turn, it is a relief to find oneself in the society 
of an up-to-date canine aggregation like Her- 
bert’s Dog Circus. But you become accus- 
tomed to associating with all sorts of queer 
creatures on the vaudeville boards. One 
week, perhaps, you'll be sandwiched in be- 
tween a baby elephant and a herd of wise old 
seals—the next you'll step before the foot- 
lights twice a day while the house is still 
thundering its applause over the manner in 
which the trick ram has just butted the clown 


into the middle of a lake painted on the back 
drop. If one is unduly puffed with pride, it’s 
a good thing to follow this kind of an act. 
More than one vaudeviliian has been cured of 
conceit with this simple prescription. 

If you have never tried to keep forty-five 
dogs in good health and right up to the minute 
with their training, you probably can’t imagine 
the task that Prof. Herbert has on his hands 
three hundred and sixty-six days this year. 
It’s simply dizzying, the work, the patience, 
the firmness, the attention to detail, and the 
strain on nerve and brain required to keep that 
little colony of doggies running right—not to 
mention the cats. The training goes on in the 
mornings, and, for every principal dog-act 
you see, there’s another—an understudy— 
ready to “‘go on,” if by any ill-luck the chief 
actor goes lame, sickens or dies. The little 
act which requires at the most twenty minutes 
to perform, has taken years to perfect, the 
same with dogs as with human actors, and the 
whole secret of success is constant drill. I 
last met Herbert’s Dogs at the Shubert 
Theater, Milwaukee, and every day when I 
entered the stage door I found a man hard at 
work pounding up puppy cakes for the com- 
pany’s dinner. He told me they ate twenty- 
five pounds of cakes every day, in addition 
to a large quantity of rice and meat. The dogs 
followed Miss Ida Fuller’s beautiful dances 
that week and it was a pretty sight to see our 
little pets preparing for their turn as she was 
finishing hers. The dogs opened with a huge 
crescent shaped wagon, which was drawn in 
by a greyhound that afterwards did some 
wonderful leaping. The wagon was “dressed” 
off stage. First one of the assistants came up- 
stairs with a big white Angora cat, Snowball, 
on his shoulder, her two brown kittens in one 
arm, and a Mexican Chihuahua dog in the 
other. Mrs. Snowball leaped to her place on 
the topmost horn of the moon, as soon as the 
man brought her within reach, and remained 
there until she was taken down at the close of 
the act. One afternoon they forgot to take 
Snowball down when the matinee was over, 
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and there she remained faithful at her post 
until the night show. I suppose by the same 
token poor Snowball would stick to her cres- 
cent if the wagon took fire and thus afford a 
touching theme for a poem of feline heroism, 
“The Cat on The Burning Moon”—but that 
is altogether too dreadful to talk about. 

Underneath the moon rode the white poodles, 
the black and tans, and then the terriers, 
while, on the hubs of the wheels as the wagon 
went round the stage, other little dogs walked 
backwards; while still others went in and out 
and between the moving spokes. Seventeen 
animals are used in this, the prettiest dog-and- 
cat picture in vaudeville. 

Dink, a dear old blind fellow, is the star 
of the troupe. He was the first high-diving 
dog ever exhibited, and has traveled twice 
around the world. It is a sight worth seeing 
to watch him as he is preparing for his great 
leap from the ladder which is thrust far up 
into the flies. He is almost beside himself 
with excitement; barks wildly; struggles to 
free himself from the arms of the trainer who 
holds him until the signal is given; and looks 
upward in the direction he thinks the ladder 
is, as though straining his sightless eyes to 
measure the jump. The signal is given. 
Like an arrow he leaps for the ladder; scram- 
bles up like a squirrel; teeters for a moment 
on the topmost rung—and Bing! goes the 
base drum, and down drops Dink into the 
carpet. 

Toby, who loops the loop, is a bright little 
fellow; and Tootsie, the poodle who stands 
on his hind legs and claps his paws when 
Toby goes round, is one of the big hits of the 
act. 

Saturday was a sad day for Herbert’s Dog 
Circus. When I came on the stage before the 
matinee, I found Mrs. Herbert in tears and 
a funereal gloom settled over the entire place. 
Baby, the pet of the show, was dead. He 
was ten years old, but so tiny that he could 
stand with all his four feet upon his master’s 
hand. There he was, cold and stiff upon a 
table, all laid out in a little white sweater 
buttoned down the back. I nearly cried my- 
self to see how broken up Professor and Mrs. 
Herbert were, and all during my own turn 
that day and evening I could see the little 
white form laid out in its snowy sweater. 

“Baby was all right last night,” sobbed Mrs. 
Herbert, “and played his show fine. Now 
here he is, dead. I feel so badly I don’t want 
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to go on with the work. But we can console 
ourselves with one thought. We were always 
good to Baby. He never knew what it was 
to be hurt. We are going to send him back 
to the farm in Delaware where more of our 
poor dear little pets are buried. We'd never 
forgive ourselves if we left him in a grave way 
out here in a strange country.” 

So Baby was tenderly wrapped up in his 
little white sweater and a shawl, packed in a 
neat box and sent back East. 

For balancing ‘‘extraordinary’”’ commend 
me to Woodward’s Seals. We were at the 
Mary Anderson, in Louisville, together, and I 
was sorry when the week was over, for I never 
tired of watching their wonderful work. As 
there was no better place for the big, flippery 
fellows, they were provided with a tank in 
the rear of the stage, and during the progress 
of other acts on the bill it sounded odd enough 
to hear them floundering in and out of their 
tubs and frequently howling for fish. Captain 
Woodward and his helpers did their best to 
keep the six sea lions and one seal quiet during 
the performance, but one or two of them were 
pretty certain to feel the pangs of hunger just 
as some singer was trying to take her best 
notes. After doing my utmost to make “I 
Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls” sound 
approximately like the composer would have 
had it sung, I offered my apologies to the audi- 
ence one day with a rhyme like this: 


Can you imagine how grand I feel 
To sing a duet for you with a seal? 


When the seals became too noisy, Captain 
Woodward would silence them with fish. 
The Captain told me they consumed 100 
pounds daily and if given a chance would eat 
twice as much. Seals and sea lions live to be 
about 30 years old, and go blind in captivity. 
The Captain never strikes them. He just 
uses a world of patience, firmness, and fish. 
Then some more fish. One day I was intro- 
duced to Jumbo, and he shook flippers with 
me very politely. A blow from that good right 
flipper, I was told, would break a man’s leg, 
and when Jumbo finds he is getting the worst 
of an argument he makes use of some very 
sharp teeth. Jumbo’s flippers and teeth are 
generally respected about the theater, and 
the scene shifters and stage hands always 
give them a wide berth. Toby, who plays 
the clown, is the only seal in the troupe and 
comes from the English coast. Nipper and 
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Teski, the sea lion stars, hail from Denmark; 
Togo and Jumbo complete the company, and 
Jumbo is the most stupid of the lot. He can’t 
do a blessed thing but shake flippers, pound 
on his box, and yell for fish. But he does this 
so artistically that he gets many a laugh. I 
have seen him catch and swallow twelve big 
catfish just as fast as his master could throw 
them at his head, and after the dozenth had 
vanished down his long snake-like neck, he 
would utter a loud wail for more. Before the 
footlights the seals are arranged just as a 
small minstrel company would be seated by 
a stage manager, the stars or principal actors 
down front, and the lesser lights dressing 
stage around them. Woodward’s show is 
always put on last, so that ample time may 
be given the Captain to get his funny charges 
back into their tanks. After Teske finishes 
her last trick—which is spinning a rubber 
clown’s hat and catching it and missing it; 
and when it is missed, Nipper clambering 
down from his box to get it for her—the cur- 
tain drops on the picture and the Captain and 
his assistants proceed to coax the actors to 
retire to their watery beds. Teske is gen- 
erally the most obstreperous, and frequently 
manages to get Nipper into a frolic, much to 
the disgust of the tired attendants. Usually 
it costs the Captain four or five fat fish before 
he gets the playful floppy things into their 
tanks and locks the doors upon them. 
Freddie and Jollie are two dear little white 
French poodles, who have won more fame 
than most dogs enjoy, by appearing on the 
stage with Desroches and Bianca and doing 
just what they do. Jollie is Freddie’s mother, 
and when she comes on wears a beautiful 
spangled dress and a plumed creation on her 
head that would be the envy of a whole con- 
vention of milliners. She is dressed precisely 
like Mile. Bianca. Freddie, who wears a 
stylish silk hat and neat yellow overcoat is 
the exact counterpart of M. Desroches. The 
latter told me that it required two years of 
steady training to drill Freddie and Jollie so 
they could do their pantomime. Jollie is a 
dear little thing and, when in her own pretty 
suit of fur, is quite friendly, and willing 
enough to be petted. But the moment she 
puts on the up-to-date dress of civilization, 
she becomes a changed doggie. Her disposi- 
tion is completely ruined, for the time being, 
and she’ll snap and snarl at everyone who 
approaches within a yard of her. “She been 
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no real lady,” said M. Desroches, “for she no 
like fine dress.” 

The most remarkable act of its kind now 
traveling is Charles Barnold’s Dog and Mon- 
key Pantomime. The actors in the little 
drama go through their entire play on the 
stage alone, without the appearance of any 
human being. The climax of the turn comes 
when Dan, the intoxicated canine, is arrested 
by Gilhooley, the ape policeman, and is 
driven ignominiously away in a patrol wagon. 
Gilhooley has a real gold tooth, and when he 
was recently taken to a dentist’s office to be 
relieved of a terrible ache he acted just as 
sensibly about the proceeding as any one of 
his human friends. He lay back in the chair, 
opened his mouth, and submitted to the ordeal 
like a hero. Even when it was necessary for 
the dentist to turn from the chair to get certain 
instruments or chemicals, Gilhooley kept his 
mouth wide open. Gilhooley is very fond 
of his master and whenever he can snuggles 
up to him like a child and throws his arms 
around his neck. Dan, the drunken dog, 
came from the pound in San Francisco, and 
was purchased for 50 cents. He has been 
working in the act for five years and during 
that time has earned $40,000, which nets his 
master a fair return on his investment. 
Tootsie plays Juliet, and Patsy does Romeo. 
All the animals have cute little clothes made 
to their measure, and when their wardrobe 
comes back form the laundry, it is an interest- 
ing sight to see the to-do behind the stage 
while the various dresses, shirts, trousers, 
and coats are being sorted and arranged. 
Mr. Barnold never takes a dog into his com- 
pany, he says, unless he is certain it is “stage 
struck.” It must really want to work. When 
I met the company in St. Louis, they had just 
added another member, Sport by name, who 
was plainly crazy to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession. Though he had been in training only 
a week he danced on his hind feet beautifully. 
Tootsie, as Juliet, was wearing blue that week 
and had a cute little straw hat trimmed to 
match her gown. They buy these hats by 
the dozen in toy shops, when they can find 
them, for all stores do not carry doll bonnets, . 
and Tootsie is always greatly interested in 
each new consignment. After she finishes 
her act, twice daily,—when she elopes with 
Patsy—she takes her hat off with her own 
paws and lays it on a chair. Sometimes she 
does not like the fit of a new hat, and will tear 
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it off and throw it down with just as much tem- 
per as any spoiled child could display, as 
much as to cry: “I hate that thing; jt’s a 
fright!” Tootsie has a funny way of dozing 
in her chair between cues and, when she sits 
there in the wings, all dressed up and ready 
to go on, she blinks and nods like a sleepy little 
old woman who has been kept up after bed- 
time. 

Of course there is sickness to contend with, 
and sometimes there are exciting times back 
of the stage when the managers of the little 
dog show find one or more of their stars unable 
to goon. Often one monkey or one dog must 
do the work of three. While I was with them, 
one monk doubled or trebled—as the sausage 
maker, the street sweeper, and the bartender, 
—all in one act. Jack, who is another dog- 
pound find, hailing from Sacramento, had to 
work pretty lively one afternoon. He went off 
stage as a waiter, was hastily carried around 
to the other side, undressed, harnessed into 
the patrol wagon, and came on again in a 
jiffy with tremendous éclat. Dan, the drunk, 
is bundled into the wagon, the gong is rung, 
and off they go to the lockup while the house 
cheers like mad. 

Valoni, who is an Englishman in spite of his 
Roman name, has sixteen beautiful doves 
for his bread winners, and you'll go a long way 
before you see a daintier act. He has traveled 
all over Europe with his birds; and in some 
parts of Russia, where the doves are regarded 
as sacred, he was treated with as much 
deference as if he were a king. On ship- 
board, coming to America, two of the doves 
contracted what is known as “‘falling of the 
wing.” They will never fly again. So he 
gave them to a friend in New York, where 
they have a happy home, and where Valoni 
visits them every time he returns to the city. 
Only two of the birds are really star performers 
—Dutch and Tommy. They do a beautiful 
trick on the revolving balls and hoop, and 
Tommy balances on the tip-top of four slender 
clap pipes which are poised, one above 
another, on his master’s forehead. Mr. 
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Valoni is mourning the fact that Diabolo is 
not a popular game on this side of the water, 
for he had several very showy tricks in con- 
nection with the pastime. When shown in 
London his doves became the rage, all on 
account of their tricks with Diabolo. Here we 
do not understand the sport and Mr. Valoni 
says to put on the act would be a waste of 
time. 

Ah Ling Soo, a real Chinese magician, 
comes on the stage in a gorgeous yellow satin 
kimona, carrying a big square rug. After 
exposing both sides of the rug, to show there 
is nothing concealed about it, Ah Ling lays 
the carpet upon the floor, when, presto! two 
full grown pigs and two rabbits come from 
underneath the rug. Then a pair of ducks 
waddle out of a large basin of water which 
appears by magic upon the carpet. To prove 
that it is real water the conjurer pours the 
contents of the basin into a tub, and the two 
ducks come down to the footlights, where they 
think they can dry off—and shake themselves, 
spattering drops all over the members of the 
orchestra. While Ah Ling performs a number 
of inexplicable tricks, the rabbits take refuge 
under the table and the pigs promptly root 
them out. Though the animals are not trained 
their antics on the stage make almost half 
the show and invariably cause a great hit 
with the children. Ah Ling told me in very 
good English that he has a terrible time wash- 
ing the porkers, who answer to the names of 
Chop Suey and Chop Tuey. They like 
water if it’s dirty, but object to it when it is 
clean and mixed with soap. I could well 
believe him; for one day, after matinee, the 
theatre resounded with the most terrifying 
racket you ever heard and stage hands and 
actors rushed forth to ascertain the cause. 
“Some one is being killed, I’m sure; call 
the police!”’ cried one hysterical little dancer 
whom I met in the wings. 

In the center of the stage we found the cause 
—Ah Ling Soo with his sleeves rolled up, and 
Chop Suey and Chop Tuey struggling in the 
agonies of a bath. 








THE LATE LIMITED WAS ON TIME 


By RALPH LESLIE MEARS 


HE train from the East was late and in the 

great terminal station the surging throng 
was getting a bit impatient, for missed con- 
nections and forced lodgings in a strange 
city are not as desirable as they might be to 
the average traveler. Out in the yard round- 
house the extra engine crews were sitting 
‘round the stove smoking and talking while 
waiting for their call, and on the westbound 
main-line track just outside stood engine 
“80” with full head of steam ready to pull 
the “‘Limited” to the end of the line, when 
that tardy train put in appearance. 

A thick bank of fog was being driven in 
from the sea by a raw cold wind and the pros- 
pects were good for a rattling south-easter 
before the night was over. The red, white 
and green switch and signal lights added 
weirdness to the picture and the only sound 
that broke the silence, with the exception of 
an occasional passing shifter, was the steady 
throb of the big mogul’s air pump. 

Ted Goodwin, the “crack engineer” of 
the division, sat with legs crossed and with 
fixed gaze back over the top of the tender at 
the red target which should have shown 
white some forty minutes back. He mut- 
tered something about “whaling the daylights 
out of ’em when he got ’em going,” and took 
another look at the steam gauge. Putnam, 
the fireman, pulled the injector to give the 
thirsty iron horse a drink and at the same 
time suggested to Goodwin that it was “a 
mighty poor night to make up much time.” 

“You're right it is, but I’ll bring that train 
in on time if the steam and sand hold out long 
enough, and don’t you forget it. The presi- 
dent’s private car is on the train tonight and 
we’ve got to make a good showing for the 
division or jack the job.” 

“All right, Ted, I guess my back’s good 
for it, and I don’t mind if I lose count of the 
swings between the fire-box door and the 
tender.” . 

A sudden rush of steam stopped further 
conversation, for the target was now showing 
white and the engine was backing across the 


net-work of tracks to be coupled to the 
“Limited” with its precious load of freight. 

With a gentle bump the couplings locked 
and the “‘car knocker,” after connecting the 
air and steam hose, came out from between 
the engine and baggage car and waved his 
bull’s-eye lantern to the rear brakeman. 
This was answered shortly by four sharp 
whistles in the cab of the locomotive, and 
Ted, on hearing the last one, released the air 
and the hissing was heard from cab to tail 
lights, with an accompanying familiar squeak 
as the brake-shoes let go. 

“‘Here’s a letter for the engineer,” said a 
well-groomed porter as he handed a white 
envelope to Putnam the fireman; and with a 
grin which showed two rows of whitest ivory he 


” 


turned and hurried back up the platform. 


‘Letter, huh! stamped with the President’s 
official stamp, too; more trouble, probably”’; 
he tore the end of the envelope viciously and, 
unfolding the typewritten sheet, read the fol- 
lowing: 


“To Engineer of Train No. 2: 

“Owing to the failure of connecting 
roads to make schedule time, I feel it 
my duty to inform you that something 
must be done to keep up the reputation 
of this, the fastest advertised train of 
the company. 

“The above is for your information, 
no further explanation is necessary. 

“Respectfully 
“PRESIDENT ———”” 


Folding the letter, he placed it in the box 
under his seat and, leaning over toward the 
other side of the cab, said: 

“Well, Put, guess it’s up to us all right; 
we'll show the ‘old man’ what can be done 
with time if we never ride over the driving 
rods again, eh!” 

“You bet!” 

“‘Clang, clang,” the big gong in the station 
had sounded its last warning and the few 
stragglers were fast disappearing up the car 
steps. 
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“All aboard! ’board!” and with this the 
conductor waved his lantern and engine num- 
ber “80” picked up the solid string of ten 
vestibules, as if they were but playthings, and 
started on a run of one hundred and fifty 
miles with one hour of lost time to make up. 

Telegraph poles, signal lights and villages 
whizzed past, as the speed of the powerful 
engine increased, and it was not long before 
the first stop twenty-five miles out was made, 
with ten minutes of the lost time made up. 
Things were looking encouragingly when the 
train started again for another twenty-five 
mile run and the last stop to be made, and all 
would have gone well had not the fireman 
been taken suddenly with a dizzy attack 
which blinded him completely. Ted was 
left alone to fire and run the engine, and when 
the next station had been reached three 
precious minutes of the made-up time had 
been lost and his courage was at low ebb. 

When the train stopped who should appear 
at the gangway of the engine but Ruby Price, 
the fiancée of, Charlie Putnam the fireman, 
and as Ted helped him out of the cab she 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘Why, Charlie, what’s the matter?” 

“O nothing, except I’ve one of those dev’lish 
bilious attacks, and just at the wrong time, too, 
for we were trying to make up lost time.” 

“That makes me think,” said Ted. ‘I’ve 
got to find the conductor and have him get me 
a fireman for the rest of the trip.” 

“Mr. Goodwin, can’t I help fire or do some- 
thing to take Charlie’s place?” 

“No, Ruby, you couldn’t lift a shovelful 
of coal to the door.” 

“Oh, but please can’t I do something to 
save ‘my boy’s’ reputation?” 

“Well, there’s only one thing you could 
do, and that’s run the engine; a most im- 
probable suggestion.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t, Mr. Goodwin, because I 
know every signal, grade crossing, and station 
location on this division, for I’ve helped 
Charlie when he’s taken the examination.” 

“That’s right, Ted, she does know the 
line to a letter.” 

‘Well, then, jump in, Miss Engineer, and 
we'll see what you know about engines, while 
I do the firing. The conductor’s giving the 
signal now and if we can make good, he’ll be 
none the wiser. You get in the baggage car, 
Charlie.” 

With that the train started, as Goodwin 
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pulled open the throttle, notch by notch, and 
they were off for a hundred-mile dash with 
fifty-five minutes still shy. 

Mile after mile was reeled off and Ted, 
when not busy feeding the fire box, was stand- 
ing at the gangway to get a breath of fresh 
air, his confidence in the ability of the one 
whose hand was on the throttle now having 
been firmly established. But, as the train 
rounded a sharp curve, Ruby saw two red 
balls of fire flash out of the gloom in front and, 
calling to Ted, she pushed the throttle home 
and closed her eyes, waiting for the crash. 

Ted, sensing the danger, threw the en- 
gine in the reverse, applied the air and 
sanded the rails; every brake shoe on the 
train took hold, and the sparks were flying 
from the wheels, but the train continued to 
slide, owing to the wet rails. Before any 
further action could be taken they felt the 
jar of a switch cross-over and looking from 
the cab saw by the light in a caboose monitor 
that they had missed the tail end of extra 
freight “912” by a fraction of a minute, 
the rear ‘“‘shack” having had presence of 
mind to turn the switch after the freight had 
just managed to get “‘into clear.” 

Both sighed with relief at the turn of 
events, and Ted, with hand slightly trembling, 
released the air and increased the speed of 
the now slowly moving train. Hardly a 
minute had elapsed since rounding the curve, 
but it seemed years to the pair in the dimly 
lighted cab, while back in the train the pas- 
sengers were talking and laughing, knowing 
not the distance that had but a moment before 
been between them and eternity. Aside from 
the shock, as the brakes set, they had thought 
nothing further of the matter. 

Not once was the speed slackened after the 


‘close shave with the freight and there was 


no time nor chance for conversation. Al- 
though the hands of the clock seemingly flew 
around, the lost minutes were slowly and 
surely being regained, and as the big clock in 
the station-tower struck eleven, the train was 
pulling in on its accustomed track, on time, 
with Ted at the throttle and a little girl with 
flushed cheeks and flying hair on the fire- 
man’s seat,—both with a secret they cared 
not to divulge at that moment, though ’twas 
sure to come out later. Z 

Before Ruby could jump down from the 
cab of the engine a portly gentleman hurried 
up and said: “Mr. Goodwin, of course you 
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know who I am, and I wish to congratulate 
you on making up the lost time; I understand, 
however, that the young lady whom I see 
there did most of the running, and I want to 
say that although you took a big chance in 
letting her do it, she proved herself capable, 
indeed. Your fireman Putnam, I believe, 
has chosen this young lady for his wife, and 
as he has shown such good judgment in his 
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love affairs, it seems to me he ought to have 
good enough judgment to run a fast train, 
and the work will not be so hard for him; I 
am going to give him the run opposite this 
one. 

“You don’t need to tell him, for we’ve 
talked it all over back in my car while you and 
your engineer were getting ‘““The Limited” 
in on time.” 


A BALLADE 


By THOMAS LOMAX HUNTER 


LL day, on glimpse of her intent, 
My heart lies eagerly in wait; 
All day my hungry eyes are bent 
On ceaseless vigil of her gate; 
And when the hour has grown so late 
I know my watching is in vain, 
I cry, in anguish of my Fate, 
Give me the sight of her again! 


All the sweet tones of earth are blent 
In her dear voice;—an opiate, 
It brings my aching nerves content: 
Above the sounds that irritate 
I hear its accents, heart elate, 
And fashion them to Love’s refrain— 
Oh, for all woes to compensate, 
Give her beloved voice again! 


Dream-memories of her touch have lent 
The power to smile at scorn and hate, 
And all my sweetest hours are spent 


With fancied joys. 


I contemplate 


My heart-full bliss with her for mate— 
These are sweet blessings I may feign 
Till Heaven shall make them consummate, 

And give my love to me again! 


ENVOI 


O God of all the desolate 
And sick at heart of an old pain— 
Great God, and most compassionate, 
Give me my Woman back again! 




















DAY DREAMS 


Suggested by the story “ Day Dreams” in the book “ Heart Throbs.” e 
By WALTER F. NESMITH 


E was a ragged little urchin, barefooted and half clad, 

His old blue denim trousers flopped around him like a bag, 
Held in place by one suspender, which had evidently done 
Similar duty in the family, but for some older one. 


A hickory shirt adorned his back, on his head the rimless crown 
Of an antiquated derby hat, some old “‘hand-me-down,” 
On this coid and frosty morning, for ‘twas in the early fall, 





It seemed but a scanty covering for a form so puny and small. 


Ambling along by the roadside were two raw-boned cows, who grip 
Mouthfuls of the frosty grass ’twixt the crack of the urchin’s whip, 
Who walked along the frozen track which hurt his naked feet, 
Yet ’twas easier than the frosty grass on either side the street. 


He had been awakened that morning by what to his young mind 

Was the Supreme Will of the Universe without its Providence kind; 
He’d as soon have tried to dodge lightning when his father came to say: 
“Get up, you lazy little brat, and go drive the cows away!” 


’Twas too early in the season, at least so he’d been told, 
To be wearing out his winter boots, he’d need them when ’twas cold; 

So here this ragged urchin was, this half-clad, shivering form 

Walking on the sides of his feet so the bottoms might get warm. 


And he was earnestly thinking, making a wonderous plan, 

Of what he’d do in the future when he should become a man; 
The autumn sun just rising spread around its golden gleam, 

It filled his soul with a golden hope, he was in a waking dream. 








Unconscious of his scanty garb, from pain and trouble frec, 

The mists of years had rolled away, he saw himself as he was to be; 
The scraggy cows, the frozen road, the long, damp, frosty grass, 

And all the pain and misery now seemed forever past. 


In imagination he was a man, respected, rich and great, 

His name and fame was spread abroad, a mighty ruler of state; 
He saw no more the barren slopes on which from day to day 
It was his task to earn his bread—they, too, had passed away. 


He saw spread out rich fields of grain far as the eye could see, 
Waving in the golden sunshine like an endless emerald sea; 

Giant elm trees reared their heads beneath whose grateful shade 
O’er the cool and velvety lawn happy children romped and played. 


A noble mansion reared its walls, standing among the trees, 

Fit place for youthful minds to grow, a home for age and ease; 
And it was his, his very own, his children and his land, — 
Riches beyond his wildest dreams were now at his command. 


And with Jove he’d rule his children, harsh words they’d never hear 
Such as he had been accustomed to, that filled his.soul with fear. 
“Hi, there! What in the devil are you dreaming about any way, 
You had better get a ‘hustle on’ and drive those cows away. 


“¥ou confounded, sleepy, good-for-nothing lazy little brat, 
If I once get my hands on you, you'll move faster’n that!” 
Faded at once the sunshine, back came the frost and pain, 
Back from the realms of dreamland, back to the earth again. 


The frost seemed to bite the harder, as he hurried down the road, 


But, thank God, for the “Day Dreams,” they help us to bear our load; ° 


And it may be that off in the distance, in some far and future age, 
These “Day Dreams” of our children may be our heritage. 














THE BREYFOGLE MINE 


By J. W.G. 


EEING an article in the “National” in 

regard to the Breyfogle mine, there are 
several points on which the writer had been 
misinformed. 

I am well acquainted with the Breyfogle 
family, got the story straight from intimate 
friends of the finder of the mine and, several 
years after the finding, was through a good 
part of the Death Valley country, though 
not in consequence of an attack of gold 
fever. 

Breyfogle was on a trip from Nevada to 
Arizona. At the head of Death Valley he 
fell in with a stranger bound for the same 
place. (This stranger, by the way, had 
killed a man in Nevada and was trying to 
get out of the country.) They camped to- 
gether for the night, and the following day 
journeyed together. Towards evening the 
water supply gave out and, seeing timber on 
the hills to the east, they thought that that 
would be the most likely place to find water; 
their intuitions did not lead them astray, 
for they ran across a spring where they camped 
for the night, and as their horses had to de- 
pend on the bunch-grass for feed they hob- 
bled them and turned them loose. 


Next morning the animals had strayed 
off. Breyfogle got on their trail and during 
the hunt he found the far-famed ledge which 
he judged to be within two or three miles of 
the spring.. . 

As his companion was a total stranger he 
did not mention his find on returning to 
camp, but merely told him that he had changed 
his mind and was going to return to Austin. 

At that time Indians were bad in that 
country and it was not safe for one or two 
men to stay alone for any length of time. 
So on his arrival in Austin he showed his 
samples of rock, and got a party of men 
from there to return with him, these men 
furnishing the stock and other expenses. 

On arrival at the spring, Breyfogle failed 
to find the ledge on the first day or two’s 
hunt. The disappointment made the men 
wild with rage; they declared it was all a 
hoax, he had found no mine, called him 
opprobrious names and some of them went 
so far as to propose hanging him. One 
man suggested leaving him alone with a 
hatchet, a day or two’s provisions and his 
gun, to take his chances about getting out, 
and this suggestion was carried out. 
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The second day after they left him he 
again found the ledge. He located the spot 
carefully in his mind, marked the ledge by 
chopping a notch across it with his hatchet, 
which he left there; put as much rock as he 
could weli carry in a flour sack and taking 
his gun started southeast towards the Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake road. 

After travelling about half a day he came 
to water, where he met two Indians, who 
appeared friendly, but watched their oppor- 
tunity to knock him in the head with a rock. 
They then scalped him and left him for dead, 
taking his rifle. 

Recovering consciousness he took his sack 
of rock and made his way to Stump Springs; 
there some teamsters, hauling goods for the 
Indian Agency on the Muddy, picked him 
up and conveyed him some fifty miles to 
Los Vegas, where old man Gass (the then 
proprietor of the Los Vegas, or Meadow 
Ranch) took care of him for about six weeks. 
From Los Vegas he went to Salt Lake, and 
from there to his home in Oakland, where 
he died from the effects of his injuries. 

Old man Gass showed me a piece of the 
rock which I should judge would go from 
thirty to forty thousand dollars to the ton. 

Billy Beldon mortared two pounds of 
the rock, out of which he got one hundred 
and sixty-two or three dollars. 


THE USE OF BENZOATE OF SODA 
AS A PRESERVATIVE 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
WASHINGTON, June 17, 1908. 


Tue CHAPPLE PusBLisHiING CoMPANY, 
Boston, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

In regard to receipt in April number, under caption, 
“Little Helps for Home Makers,” entitled ‘‘To Keep 
Pickles Unfermented,” by L. C., Long Island, Kansas ”: 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has not as yet de- 
termined the advisability of using Benzoate of Soda as 
a preservative but ina broad manner condemn the use 
of same on the ground that ali preservatives are in- 
jurious. 

Now no one would care to embalm themselves, yet pre- 
servatives used on the scale as suggested in the above- 
named article are not very far removed. 

The Department permits but does not sanction the use 
of Benzoate of Soda, in the proportion of ‘‘ 1-10 of 1 per 
cent” and in such proportion would mean relatively 6 1-2 
grains to the pint (liquid) or 13 grains to the quart (liquid), 
but not in the proportions of a teaspoonful to the quart as 
suggested in the article mentioned. 

I merely make these remarks in order that those desiring 
to make use of the valuable preservative may make no 
mistake. Very truly, 

Bronte A. REYNOLDS. 


HOME 575 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


FoR THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MaGazine. IF you ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You can THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED. BY SOME ONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


PREVENTS CHILBLAINS 
By I. H. L., Melrose, Mass. 


A very simple and effective remedy for chilblains is com- 
mon chalk. Try it and be convinced. Since prevention 
is better than cure, try putting on a fresh pair of stockings 
every afternoon—and be convinced again! 


GOOD USE FOR PAPER BAGS 
By Mrs. E. S. Bartlett, Detroit, Mich. 


Canned tomatoes should be kept in the dark. Put each 
can into a bag (saved when they come from the grocer’s). 
By doing this with all canned goods, and marking the 
contents on the bag, the mark is easily seen and the can 
kept free from dust. : 


USE YOUR DRY LEMONS 
By Mrs. Burt Hatch, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


If you have some dry, hard lemons, do not throw them 
away. Instead, put them in a pan of hot water, set it 
where the pan will maintain the same heat without boiling, 
let lemons soak for two hours. When taken out and dried 
they will be as soft and juicy as though they never had 
grown hard. 

CORNSTARCH AS MITTENS 

When doing your washing, before you go out in the 
cold to hang up your clothes, wipe your hands dry and rab 
them well with cornstarch. Your hands will not suffer 
with the cold. 3 


TO TAKE OUT IRONRUST 
By Mrs. W. J. Robinson, Lapeer, Mich. 


To take out ironrust, fill a dish with boiling water and 
put the spot of ironrust over this, covering it with salt. 
Now drop on this enough hydrochloric acid to wet the salt, 
and drop the material at once in the hot water, when the 
spot will disappear. 


RESTORING ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
By Helen Hunt, Glover, Vit. 


To freshen and restore faded and soiled artificial flowers 
dissolve in gasolene enough tube oil paint of the desired 
color to give the right shade. Dip the flowers freely in 
this, shake out and let the gasolene evaporate. Straw 
and felt hats may be restored or colored in the same way. 
Beware of using the gasolene near a lamp or fire, 
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VINEGAR IN DOUGHNUTS 
By Myra Severin, Abbottsjord, Wis. 
For doughnuts made with sour milk or cream, add a 


generous half-teaspoonful of vinegar to the batter before 
adding the full amount of flour. 


PRUNE DESSERT 


Soak prunes over night. Boil slowly until very tender. 
Sweeten to taste. 
liquor, pierce one side with a pointed knife, remove the 
stone and fill with chopped nuts and raisins, mixed. Serve 
with whipped cream. 


GRATED COCOANUT FOR BUTTER 
By E. M. Darrington, Yasoo City, Miss. 
A cup of grated cocoanut or finely chopped nuts may 
be used instead of butter in making cake. 
CHICKEN OIL FOR CHICKEN SALAD 


In making chicken salad, use the oil that comes out of 
the chickens when boiled, instead of olive oil. This adds 
greatly to the flavor of the salad. 


FOR THE HAIR 
By Mrs. A. G. Ball, Mason, Mich. 


Put one tablespoonful each of salt, glycerine, borax and 
powdered sulphur into a quart can and fill with soft water; 
let stand one week, shaking the can at least once every day 
during the week. Add a few drops of bergamot or any 
other odor, after straining the above.- 


KEEPING MEAT FRESH 
By Mrs. M. M. Lamson, Windham, Vt. 


To keep beef fresh in hot weather, put the meat (after 
removing bones) in an air-tight glass jar, and set where 
it is cool. By tying string around jar, it can be lowered 
into the well or cistern. I have kept steak in this way 
for a week, through the hottest of weather. 


TURNING EGGS 
By Bernice R. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. 


It is well-known that eggs may be kept almost inde- 
finitely if turned often enough to prevent the yolk from 
sticking to the side. Instead of storing the eggs on a 
shelf, put them in a stocking hung to a nail and the whole 
stockingful may be turned as easily as one egg. 


HOW TO TAKE CASTOR OIL 
By Edwin Peterson, Whiterocks, Utah 


Beat castor oil in three tablespoonfuls of boiling milk 
until cool enough to drink. Take a sip of hot milk after 
the dose, and there will be no disagreeable flavor. Salts 
may be given without the knowledge of patient by dissolv- 
ing in strong, rather sweet, lemonade. 


FOR SPRAINS 
By Rev. W. H. Kerschner, Rural Valley, Pa. 


Place the sprained parts in a vessel filled with buttermilk. 
Permit the affected parts to remain in the buttermilk for 
a period of thirty minutes, and repeat this three or four 
times a day. Within a week from the time I began using 
buttermilk the swelling was gone. 
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A LITTLE TIME-SAVER 
By Belle Taylor, Austin, Texas 


A small stiff-bristled scrubbing brush, such as can be 
bought for five cents, should be in every bath-room and 
kitchen, within easy reach. When you step in the mud with 
your best extension-soled shoes, do not try to scrape it 
out with a knife or other sharp instrument, but hold the 
shoe under the faucet and, while the water is running slowly, 
brush briskly between the sole and uppers. It can be done 
so quickly that the shoe will not be injured in the least by 
the water, and after wiping dry with a soft rag and rubbing 
lightly with vaseline, they will be like new, and with a 
very few minutes’ work. 

Another use for the. little scrubber is to clean the grater 
after grating chocolate, potatoes, etc. A minute’s work 
will remove every particle, and leave the grater clean and 
dry. 


DRESSMAKING HELP 
By Mrs. J. C. Russell, South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


To correctly find one’s waist-measure so as to be able 
to put belt or girdle on shirt-waist, cut shirt-waist somewhat 
shorter than full-length pattern; make waist and then try 
on; tie a tape around waist, placing fullness in back, front 
and sides just as desired. Then take a lead pencil, mark 
the waist all around just below tape. Cut off even with 
marked line, after taking off waist. Put on belt, remember- 
ing to have measured distance from middle of back to under- 
arm seam, so as to know exactly where to let fullness be. 
This is an excellent idea, and will be of great benefit to 
home dressmakers. 


AN AID TO DIGESTION 
By Mrs. S. A. G., Dublin, Texas 
A few drops of essence of peppermint in a glass of hot 
water after meals is a great aid to digestion, and will gradu- 
ally cure stomach troubles. It is a most harmless remedy 
to give to children who do not seem to assimilate their 
food. A few drops on sugar is the easiest way to give it 
to children—unless you can make the large white mint 
drops. 
TO RESTORE COLOR 
By Mrs. C. W. Flake, Jasper, Ga. 
To bring back color when taken out by any acid, make 
a weak solution of baking soda and water and into this 


dip the article which is faded; the color will be restored. 
This is especially effective in the shades of yellow. 


TO REMOVE MILDEW 
By Mrs. D. L. K., Higgins, Texas 
Place article in a solution of about ten cents’ worth 
chloride of lime to one gallon of water with one teaspoonful 


soda added. Remove in a few minutes and wash in clear 
water. 


TO BLEACH HANDKERCHIEFS 
By Mrs. L. L. Gough, Memphis, Tenn. 

To bleach handkerchiefs, after washing let them soak 
over night in water in which a bit of cream of tartar has 
been dissolved. 

FELT MATS 
By A, W., Pennsylvania 


I make mats from old felt hats and find them useful 
in protecting tables and shelves from hot dishes, 
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SIMPLE REMEDY FOR LOCKJAW 
By Buelah L. R. Ingram, Hopeside, Va. 


Dr. J. G. Hatch, an old physician of over forty years’ 
practice, recommends the following treatment for lock- 
jaw, having tried it successfully both on himself and on 
others. If a person is threatened or taken with lockjaw 
from injuries in the hands, feet, arms or legs, do not wait 
for a doctor, but put the part injured into the following 
preparation:—Put hot wood ashes into water as warm 
as can be borne; if the injured part cannot be put into 
the water, then wet thick folded cloths in the water and 
apply them to the part as soon as possible, at the same 
time bathing the backbone from the neck down with some 
powerful laxative stimulant, say cayenne pepper and 
water, or mustard and water (good vinegar is better than 
water). It should be as hot as the patient can bear it. 
Don’t hesitate; go to work and do it, and don’t stop until 
the jaws relax and open. No person need die of lockjaw 
if these directions are followed. 


TO DROP MEDICINE 
By Mrs. W. S. Sargent, Draper, S. D. 


Shake the bottle so as to moisten the cork. With the 
wet end of the cork moisten the edges of the mouth of the 
bottle, then, holding the cork under the mouth, let the 
fluid pass over the cork in dropping. 


WET SHOES 

Have a boxful of dry sawdust to pour into your shoes 

when caught in a shower. It will help dry the shoes and 
keep the leather from getting stiff. 


TO MEND ENAMELED WARE 
By Hattie W. Lehnherr, Camas Valley, Ore. 


Mend leaky enameled ware with white lead. Cover 
the small holes with white lead on the outside of vessel; 
for larger holes cut a piece of white lawn or muslin a little 
larger than the hole and pul} through on the inside of vessel, 
and apply the white lead on the outside. Place in the sun 
or near the stove to dry. Large mends require two or 
three days to dry, small ones three or four hours. 


BUTTONHOLES 
By Amelia D. Bowman, Lancaster, Penn. 


In finishing the bands of children’s drawers, I work the 
two outer buttonholes diagonally, first outlining the hole 
with a ¢hoot stitch on the sewing machine, before cutting 
with the scissors. Buttonholes done in this way are prac- 
tically everlasting. 


NEW CAKE RECIPE 
By Mrs. W. J. Snell, Ortonville, Minn. 
To make an inexpensive white cake that is like angel 
food, beat the whites of three eggs, add one cup of sugar, 


one-half cup of boiling water, one cup of flour and one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. 


FOR THE SICK 
By Ada M. Neff, Attica, Ohio 
Mix equal parts of lemon juice and glycerine to moisten 
the lips of fever patients. Use cinnamon instead of mus- 
tard for plaster poultices.. It retains the heat but does 
not draw so hard. 
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TO SET AND KEEP COLORS 
By H. L. Perkins, Canton, O. 


Where green, blue, mauve, purple or purply-red is the 
dormant note, soak the things before washing for at least 
ten minutes in alum water, using an ounce of alum to a 
gallon of water. For browns, brown-reds and tans, use 
sugar-of-lead in the same proportion. Yellows, buffs and 
tans are made much brighter by adding a cupful of strong 
strained coffee to the rinsing water. 


TO CUT HOT BROWN PREAD 


Draw a clean, strong white thread sharply and firmly 
across the loaf, pushing it down equally on cither side. 
The result will tx clean. smooth slices, free from the sticki- 
ness that comes from knife. cutting. 


CHEESE DREAMS 
By Faith B. Linsley, Manchester Depot, Vt. 
Cut thin slices of bread at least one day old. spread with 
soft cheese and press into sandwiches; fry in butter. These 


“dreams” are favorites with college and boarding-schoo] 
girls, as they can be cooked over an oil-stove. 


CLEANING OIL PAINTINGS 
By Mrs. Frank Bacon, Moore, Mont. 

When an oil painting becomes discolored it can be 
cleaned with-a raw potato. Cut a slice from a potato, 
rub over painting until potato is dark, cut the dark off 
and rub again. 

FOUR WAYS TO COOK CARROTS 
By Mrs. E. H. Scott, Vulcan, Mich. 

Baked as potatoes are baked, roasted with meat, boiled 
till tender, and then fried brown; and boiled until tender 
and covered with white seuce, seasoned with butter, salt 
and pepper. 


PUTTING AWAY SUMMER FINERY 
By Mrs. J. Morton Harmer, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
When putting away your summer finery, wrap all white 
silk in blue paper and enclose several cakes of white wax. 


The wax will turn yellow, but the gowns will retain their 
whiteness. 


TYPEWRITER SUGGESTION 
By Cora S. Day, Atco, N. J. 
Clean your typewriter with benzine. It will remove 


rust and dirt that other things will fail to take off, and 
make the machine fairly “run away.” 


TO CURE DEAFNESS 
By Harriet O. Hyde, South New Lyme, O. 
Obtain pure pickerel oil and apply four drops morning 


and evening to the ear. Great care should be taken to 
obtain oil that is perfectly pure. 


PANCAKE BATTER 
By Etta L. Lowe, Hudson, Mich. 
In making flour pancakes, add one or two slices of finely- 


crumbed bread and see how much lighter and nicer they 
will be. 








FOURTEEN HELPS 
By Mrs. D. S., Metamora, Ill. 


To work buttonholes in dresses of sicilienne or similar 
materials, melt some paraffin and place a drop on the wrong 
side of the goods just where the buttonhole is to be worked. 
Smooth it down with the finger and work the buttonhole 
as usual. When completed place a piece of manila paper 
on the wrong side and prass with a warm iron. The but- 
tonhole will be perfectly smooth and all trace of the para- 
ffin gone. 

When cutting out embroidcred scallops, use curved 
manicure scissors, and the work will be more neatly done. 

When making dresses from goods that will shrink, or 
for growing girls, run a tuck by hand or with a loose ten- 
sion on the machine, on the right side of the goods very 
near the bottom. Turn up the hem and tuck will be on 
the wrong side. When ready to lengthen take out the 
tuck and no stitches will show. 

To make dress shields for thin waists, cut white flannel 
the size desired, trim edges with lace and use same as 
rubber shields. They will keep the waist dry and they 
look nicely. 

Canned peas are made fresh by pouring off old liquid, 
washing and adding new water, butter and # bit of sugar. 

To make corn meal mush, or any fine-grained cereal, 
when fried as pleasing to the sight as to the taste, pack 
it in well-greased pound baking powder tins. When cold, 
turn out and cut into slices. These little rounds can be 
prettily piled on a dish at serving time. 

Cut a dress shield in two pieces, bind the raw edges and 
tack under a baby’s fancy bid. It will absorb the mois- 
ture and keep the little dress from getting damp. 

Sew a narrow cotton tape on white petticoats as you 
would skirt-braid on a dress. When frayed it can be 
easily renewed. 

Sandwiches prepared in advance of the serving time 
can be kept as fresh as when first spread by wrapping them 
in a napkin wrung out of hot water and then placing in a 
cool place. 

When ironing between buttons on a shirt-waist, place 
the buttons down on a folded towel and iron on wrong 
side. The result will be very pleasing to both ironer 
and wearer. 

A perfume bag to keep moths away is made as follows: 
One-half eunce each of cloves, nutmeg, caraway seeds, 
cinnamon and three ounces of orris root. Have these 
in fine powder and place in small bags. ‘These bags placed 
amid clothing will impart a pleasant odor and will keep 
moths out. 

A most excellent plan to prevent milk from scorching 
when beiling for a pudding or soup is to first grease the 
bottom of the vessel with butter. 
and trouble. 

To preserve cut flowers and at the same time save chang- 
ing the water, fill the vase two-thirds full of clean sand. 
Stick your roses or other flowers so they will remain just 
as you put them; then add water and see how much longer 
they will keep fresh. Sometimes the stems of roses and 
carnations will roet in the sand. 

Stockings wear much longer if washed before wearing. 
{t tightens the threads, making them firmer. 


VALUE OF WHOLE CLOVES 
By Mrs. Wm. J. Durbin, Falmouth, Ind. 


Sprinkled among furs and woolens, and under carpets 
and rugs, they will be found as effective, if not superior, 
to the ill-smelling moth preparations. And if the house- 
keeper who superintends the canning of her fruit will put 
a quarter-teaspoonful of whole cloves on top of the thin 
cloth which many wisely place over the het fruit before 
putting on the lid, she will not be annoyed with the mold- 
ing of her fruit. 
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SUGAR SYRUP 
By Alice E. Briggs, Metamora, Iil. 


For buckwheat and other griddle cakes many who pre- 
fer a home-made syrup cf sugar have trouble with its 
granulating when it becomes cold. Try putting in it while 
cooking a spoonful of New Orleans or other n-olasses, and 
see if you do not have better results. 


DELICIOUS APPLESAUCE 


A spoonful or more of lemon juice or good vinegar added 
to apples that do not cook readily will hasten the process 
and improve the flavor. . 


WATER IN CAKE 


Try using water instead of milk in making cake, and you 
will find it an inexpensive and very satisfactory substitute, 
especially in white cakes as they are lighter in texture and 
color. 


TO SET AND KEEP COLORS 
By H. L. Perkins, Canton, O. 


Where green, blue, mauve, purple or purply-red is the 
dormant note, soak the things before washing for at least 
ten minutes in alum water, using an ounce of alum to a 
gallon of water. For browns, brown-reds and tans, use 
sugar-of-lead in the same proportion. Yellows, buffs and 
tans are made much brighter by adding a cupful of strong 
strained coffee to the rinsing water. 

TO CUT HOT BROWN BREAD 

Draw a clean, strong white thread sharply and firmly 
across the loaf, pushing it down equally on cither side. 
The result will be clean, smooth slices, free from the sticki- 
ness that comes from knife-cutting. 


TO KEEP ROSES FRESH 
By Mrs. D. E. Thornton, Franklin Grove, Ill. 


Fill the vase or pitcher with very warm water, and as 
each rose is inserted cut off the tip of the stem with scissors, 
under the water, so that no air may reach the freshly- 
cut stem. Do this every morning, leaving the flowers 
to cool in the same water until the next day, when repeat 
the process. All hard-stemmed flowers can be kept fresh 
in the same way. 


ODORS ON THE HANDS 


After handling onions or other malodorus things, wash 
the hands in mustard water. Nothing better. 


SCORCHED LARD 
By Mrs. E. Hamiter, Bradley, Ark. 


It frequently happens that in rendering lard a part of 
it is scorched, but it can be made as good as any by frying 
Irish potatoes in it. 

I was so unfortunate as to have a large quantity scorched 
last winter, and saved it all by this method. As we often 
had fried potatoes for breakfast, I would fry them in a 
skillet full of the lard, then drain it into a bucket kept for 
the purpose, and when cold it would be white and free 
from the scorched odor and taste. 


CHEESE DREAMS 
By Faith B. Linsley, Manchester Depot, Vt. 


Cut thin slices of bread at least one day old, spread with 
soft cheese and press into sandwiches; fry in butter. These 
“dreams” are favorites with college and boarding-school 
girls, as they can be cooked over an oil-stove. 














E. C. SIMMONS 


President_of the Prosperity Association, St. Louis 


ON PROSPERITY’S TIDAL WAVE 


By MITCHELL 


T just seems as though the waves of pros- 

perity were rolling again, and one does 
not have to seek far for the contributory 
causes. An indefatigable business man is 
Mr. E. C. Simmons of St. Louis, which is in 
Missouri, where people. not only have to be 
shown but have a way of showing others. 
Mr. Simmons’ activity in promoting the great 
work of the National Prosperity Association 
of St. Louis has accelerated the revival of 
business activity, which is returning with 
almost the rapidity of the panic itself. A 
generous recognition and adoption of the 
ideas of the Prosperity Association has spread 
rapidly over the territory tributary to St. 
Louis, and will soon sweep over every state 
and territory in the nation. The Simmons 


MANNERING 


Hardware Company, of which Mr. E. C. 
Simmons is president, in one day placed 
orders for goods amounting to more than 
$1,000,000. This set the wheels of many fac- 
tories going, and other St. Louis houses fol- 
lowed in the restoration of confidence and 
placed orders amounting to $5,000,000 more. 
This practical and unmistakable co-opera- 
tive expression of confidence could not be 
misunderstood, and did much to encourage 
others and to discourage reckless attacks upon 
business and industrial interests. 

The work of the National Prosperity Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis is supported by the vol- 
untary contributions of business men and 
corporations, and its program carried out 
during the first three weeks of May develope F 
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tremendous results. Bidding defiance to all 
doubters and pessimists, the Prosperity Asso- 
ciation simply forced the issue—and com- 
pelled the return of confidence by the same 
methods which brought on distrust—by creat- 
ing popular sentiment. 

A trip was made to Washington by rep- 
resentatives of the Association, where they 
were given a most cordial welcome and re- 
ception by President Roosevelt. If the finan- 
cial stringency was psychological, its cure was 
certainly of the same nature. The facts pro- 
claimed by the league were full of that ex- 
hilarating spirit of confidence which has 
but one result—improvement in popular 
feeling and confidence. 

In my journeys through the great South- 
west, I find that just such far-seeing and 
cool-headed business men as Mr. Simmons 
are the leaders who have done so much to 
develop the wonderful resources of the South- 
western empire. He handled the situation 
as he would a weak spot in a business propo- 
sition or a physical ailment and looked for 
a recovery to sound health through the only 
possible way; a demonstration that men 
must do business and must believe in each 
other, and that business can be transacted 
in spite of timid stock markets. 


* oH * 


Through the traveling salesmen, those emis- 
saries of hope and optimism; through the 
newspapers and the magazines; a great and 
magical change of sentiment was wrought 
nithin a few weeks, and now the sunshine 
of renewed prosperity is already glinting in 
the pathway of business. 

Mr. Simmons insists that things are fun- 
damentally all right. He proves his. state- 
ment by facts rather than words. The farmer, 
the tradesman, the working man, the profes- 
sional man are all made to see that their 
interests are identical and must profit or suffer 
alike. The Prosperity Association had great 
influence in encouraging the farmers te put 
in full crops with confidence,’ knowing that 
the harvest will follow seed time. The ex- 
pressed purpose of the Prosperity Association 
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has the fascinating “‘go” about it that sug- 
gests the slogan of the old “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” campaign, and reads thus: 
“To keep the dinner-pail full, 

To keep the pay-car going, 

To keep the factory busy, 

To keep the workman employed, 

To keep the present wages up.” 

The financial clouds are passing away ana 
the summer sun is shining on fields in the 
Southwest already whitening to harvest, while 
firm after firm and corporation after corpora- 
tion, factory after factory which was closed 
down has opened and resumes its normal 
activities. 

To no association is more credit due than 
to the irrepressible St. Louis Confederacy of 
brave, sensible and original business men 
which encouraged manufacturers, the work- 
ing men, and the farmers to make the years 
1908 and 1909 two of the best business years 
our country has ever known. 

June 1 was made ‘“‘Re-employment Dey” 
in St. Louis. The suggestion proved a tappy 
one, and thousands of people were added to 
the pay-rolls of that city and its manufac- 
turing suburbs. Establishments closed for 
weeks were opened, and merchants replen- 
ished their stock to the amount of millions 
of dollars. 

Congratulations, Mr. Simmons, upon the 
work of your Prosperity Association in a 
great and beneficial effort for whose accom- 
plishment great statesmen and wise legisla- 
tors have often struggled and failed. 

The bitter utterances which were fast ar- 
raying class against class might have brought 
forth evil fruit but for your success in culti- 
vating that broad spirit of brotherhood and 
unity that is, after all, the basis of American 
progress. 

The response of President Roosevelt to 
Mr. Simmons’ address was one of the most 
memorable short addresses that has ever been 
delivered from the White House, and the 
epochal visit of the St. Louis Prosperity 
Association to Washington deserves a place in 
history as marking the return tide of pros- 
perity in the year of our Lord 1908. 
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TRIUMPHS OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


AME the foremost technical schools of 
the country and the Armour Institute 
of Technology of Chicago instantly comes 
to mind. Under the splendid directorship of 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus this institution has 
become the great recruiting center for tech- 
nical engineering education in all branches. 
It reflects the educational trend of the times 
and forecasts the 
achievements of the 
future. Generously en- 
dowed by Mr.Philip D. 
Armour and supported 
by Mr. J. Ogden Ar- 
mour and his mother, 
Mrs. Philip D. Armour, 
and the Armour fam- 
ily, the institution has 
won its well-merited 
and high rank as an 
engineering school by 
producing practical re- 
sults. 

The word “‘techni- 
cal,” implying the 
rigidity of mathemati- 
cal accuracy, is scarce- 
ly a word comprehen- 
sive enough to include 
all the forceful achieve- 
ments and broad pur- 
poses of the institution. 
It has produced ster- 
ling manhood and womanhood. It is the con- 
summation of an ideal of the most practical, 
successful and notable men of their time, 
Mr. Philip D. Armour and Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour, enthusiastically carried out by these 
inspiring idealists and uplifters of youth, 
whose personalities radiate that sun-lit encour- 
agement that dissolves all obstacles. 

On a bright sunny afternoon, in 1886, I 
saw Mr. Philip D. Armour sitting in a small 
class room at the left of the entrance of the 
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Armour Mission with his friend, Mr. John 
C. Black. On this day the Armour Mission 
was dedicated, and the sincere and gracious 
tribute paid by the thousands of children and 
young people at that time to the man whose 
modesty forbade any ceremonious expression 
of gratitude was an impressive scene. Among 
the guests was Mr. George W. Childs, who 
kept busy shaking 
hands witk every one 
in that genial, cordial 
manner characteristic 
of the Philadelphia 
philanthropist. When 
he paid that final 
glowing tribute to Mr. 
Armour in a_ hand- 
clasp of good-bye, Mr. 
Childs foresaw the en- 
during scope of, the 
work. The bright 
sparkle in Mr. Ar- 
mour’s eyes accentu- 
ated the pallor of his 
cheeks reflecting the 
great business respon- 
sibilities which he had 
carried in his long and 
active life, to perfect 
the picture that the 
New York farmer lad 
had dreamed of as a 
crowning life-purpose. 
The buzz of merriment and social chatter, 
the flutter of leaflets, the rousing songs and 
responses, the ringing optimism of the in- 
spiring words from Doctor Gunsaulus were 
incidents marking the inception of a great 
work now revealed in the Armour Institute 
of Technology that can never be effaced 
from memory. 

The history of the undertaking is an im- 
portant chapter in national educational ad- 
vancement. At the suggestion of Mr. Joseph 
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F, Armour, brother of Mr. Philip D. Armour, 
a large donation was made for the erection of 
a building to be called the Armour Mission. 
A special charter was obtained November 
4, 1886, in the name of Armour Mission, for 
mission, church, school and other educational 
purposes as provided for in Mr. J. F. Armour’s 
will. Before the completion of this building 
Mr. Joseph F. Armour’s demise occurred. 
Mr. Philip D. Armour completed the building, 





nue; in 1891, eighteen three-story and forty- 
eight four-story flats, and in 1892, fifty-six four- 
story flats were completed—a veritable little 
city in itself for a permanent endowment. 
The practical and businesslike methods of 
the donor are apparent, and the amount 
expended exceeded eight hundred thousand 
dollars, the income of which was to be en- 
tirely for the support of the Mission and any 
educational work that might be undertaxen. 
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contributing a large additional sum for the 
furnishing and equipment of the Mission as 
planned by his favorite brother. 

To provide funds for the furtherance of the 
mission work, from time to time Mr. Philip D. 
Armour erected two hundred and thirteen 
flats for dwelling purposes, located on Thirty- 
third Street and Armour Avenue, and sur- 
rounding the Armour Mission. In 1887, 
fifteen three-story flats were erected; in 1888, 
fourteen four-story flats more; in 1890, thirty- 
six new four-story flats created further reve- 


Unqualified success attended this generous 
outlay, for many years supporting a Sunday 
school ranging from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand attendants, with a carefully 
selected library of nearly three thousand books 
maintained for the use of the pupils. A daily 
kindergarten provided for one hundred and 
sixty children of all denominations, the entire 
mission work being non-sectarian. A drill- 
corps of three hundred Sunday school boys 
formed a separate organization developing 
physical manhood in the marching and 
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sword drills. For many years no parade of 
any pretension in Chicago was complete 
without the Armour drum-and-fife corps of 
thirty pieces accompanied by the drill corps. 
The exhibition drill given throughout the 
country always attracted favorable attention, 
and they were given a hearty ovation in 1898 
on a trip to Colorado. 

This condition of affairs continued for 
many years during which time other missions 
and numerous Sunday schools made inroads 
on the attendance, but the Sunday school 
and the kindergarten continue the chief 
features of the mission work today. A 
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picnic for the Sunday school, and an encamp- 
ment for the boys, lasting five weeks, during 
the summer months, are always memorable 
events in the lives of the young people. At 
the Christmas time the pupils all receive gifts 
and the seventy general employees are always 
remembered with a turkey and a gold piece 
accompanied with Mr. J. Ogden Armour’s 
generous good wishes. 

A free dispensary under the care of two 
paid physicians and a prescription clerk, 
with an average attendance of over forty- 
five patients was maintained. The reading 
room, plentifully supplied with daily papers 


and magazines and other general reading 
matter, was open daily from three to ten p.m. 
Under the superintendency of Mrs. Julia 
Beveridge this feature of the work has sown 
good seed. Mrs. Beveridge has been with 
the work from its inception and her kindly 
counsel and advice will never be forgotten. 
She always seemed to have something stowed 
away among the library books and papers to 
interest the boys and girls. Eventually a 
class of boys was formed and instructed in 
the early modeling in clay by Mrs. Beveridge. 
The numbers increased so rapidly that it was 
necessary to engage the assistance of a teacher 
who also included instruction in preliminary 
carpentry work. ‘The results at the end of the 
year were so creditable. that an exhibit was 
made of the work accomplished. This so 
pleased: Mr. Armour that he conceived the 
idea of educational work on a larger scale. 
The library work of the Armour Mission was 
the veritable germ from which the Armour 
Institute sprang into being. Shortly after- 
wards Mr. Philip D. Armour, accompanied 
by Mr. John C. Black and Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, trustees of the Armour Mission, 
visited several of the eastern schools and 
colleges. Upon their return Mr. Armour 
asked Doctor Gunsaulus for his time in return 
for ample funds, to establish and maintain an 
institution of which the Armour Institute of 
Technology is the outcome. To this general 
and blunt proposition Doctor Gunsaulus con- 
sented, and has since devoted his life with 
unflagging zeal to this great educational 
work. 

In 1892 a special charter was obtained and 
the erection of a building commenced. The 
Armour Institute of Technology opened its 
doors in 1893 with a registration of seven 
hundred and fifty boys and girls which in- 
creased during the three periods of the first 
school year to eleven hundred. The studies 
undertaken comprised the Technical College, 
the Scientific Academy, Department of 
Domestic Arts, embracing cooking, dress- 
making and millinery, Department of Com- 
merce, Department of Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental, Normal Kindergarten De- 
partment, Shorthand and Typewriting, and 
the Department of Library Science. The 
library.study was discontinued in June, 1896; 
Department of Commerce in June, 1898; 
Normal Kindergarten Department in June, 
1900; Music in June, 1901; and Domestic 
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Arts in June, 1901; and the work concen- 
trated upon making the Institute an engineer- 
ing school in the broadest sense of the word 
with the widest range and scope. 

The increase of male students from year 
to year made it evident that a choice between 
a boys’ and girls’ school must be solved in 
these days of specializing. ‘The class-rooms 
and laboratories necessary to accommodate 
the increasing number of male students in the 
College and Academy occasioned an en- 
croachment upon the quarters occupied by 





the female departments, until finally, though 
not without a hard struggle and thé greatest 
reluctance on the part of Mr. Philip D. 
Armour, was it possible to convince him that 
a strictly Technical Engineering School 
should be the future aim and purpose of the 
Institute. 

In accordance with this plan the admit- 
tance of female students was discontinued, 
permitting those already enrolled to graduate. 
The graduating class of June, 1903, including 
five female students, completed co-education 
in the Armour Institute of Technology. 
From this date purely engineering studies 
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have been undertaken in the College with the 
adjunct of the Scientific Academy. 

During the year 1902, Machinery Hall was 
donated by Mrs. Philip D. Armour and Mr. 
J. Ogden Armour. This splendid building 
comprises four shops with thirty-six hundred 
square feet of clear space on each floor, 
besides lecture rooms, tool and locker rooms 
and lavatories. The first floor is devoted to 
the Forge Shop, the second to the Machine 
Shop, the third to the Pattern Shop, the 
fourth to the Foundry, while the basement 





is used for store rooms, heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus and the offices of the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Department. 

During the year 1903 the splendid Ogden 
Field, a space of ground covering three acres 
facing Thirty-third Street on the south, 
Armour Avenue on the west and Dearborn 
Street on the east, formerly the site of some 
forty cottages which Mr. J. Ogden Armour 
had purchased, was made into a Campus or 
Athletic Field. Here is located a lunch- 
room capable of seating one hundred and 
fifty students. An excellent luncheon of 
wholesome and substantial food can be ob- 
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tained at a very reasonable price, with locker 
room and shower baths on the floor above. 
The baseball and basketball teams have done 
excellent work and gained a reputation that 
has added to the prowess of Chicago muscle 
and skill. The track team is being strength- 
ened yearly and makes a good showing. 
Football is a sport not favored because of its 
encroachment on the time of the students 
who are preparing for an earnest struggle 
in life. What this splendid breathing-space 
of Ogden Field means to students they told 
me in enthusiastic words. It is indeed one 
of the many fully-appreciated gifts to the 





tine work. At least two hundred of the 
students earn their tuition fees, and board 
and lodging, by serving newspaper routes, 
driving milk wagons, lighting and extinguish- 
ing lamps, ushering in theatres and churches, 
which reflects the sturdy self-reliant spirit of 
the founder in learning early in life how to 
“do things.” 


The extreme generosity of Mr. J. O. 


Armour and his hearty good-will on behalf 
of the students and members of the faculty, 
together with the constant watchfulness of 
their beloved President, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
have endeared them to the sturdy body of 
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Armour Institute of Technology which has 
contributed to the splendid success of the 
school. 

A club room for the use of the college 
students was made possible, owing to the 
generosity of one of the trustees, Mr. Simeon 
B. Chapin, who fitted it completely through- 
out. The building in which the club room 
is located is named the “Chapin Club,” in 
grateful acknowledgment of Mr. Chapin’s 
kind consideration for the welfare of the 
boys. Some of the students earn their tuition 
fees each year rendering service in many 
different ways, such as cloak-room attendants, 
assistants to janitors, oilers and machine shop 
attendants, correcting papers and other rou- 


FIELD 


students and to a. ‘onnected with the insti- 
tution. Everywhere there is a spirit of loy- 
alty to the memory of the founder, Mr. 
Philip D. Armour, and to that tried and 
generous supporter, Mr. J. Ogden Armour, 
who maintains the same personal interest 
and enthusiasm in the work that his dis- 
tinguished father manifested. 

The institution possesses within the space 
of two of the city blocks in a densely popu- 
lated district, educational buildings with 
equipment, Athletic Field, and renting prop- 
erty estimated at a value of nearly four 
million dollars. 

Mr. John C. Black, the friend of Mr. 
Armour, who was always greatly interested 
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in this work has associated with him in the 
Continental National Bank, the institution 
in which the interests of the Armour family 
have always been prominenlty identified. 
These two friends took a great mutual interest 
in the work of the Mission and Institute, and 
it was always a matter of quite as much of 
personal consideration to them as any com- 
mercial or industrial proposition in which they 
were interested. Mr. Armour’s favorite ex- 
pression concerning the battle of life was 














a remark that deserves to be immortalized. 
“Take youth and train it. Take caré of the 
young people and the future will be taken 
care of. You see these girls,” he remarked, 
“they are the future mothers of America and 
what a responsibility it is to have the shaping 
of their lives on which the future of the nation 
depends. You should see young foreigners 
learning our language, studying American 
history, they are being impressed now with 
ideas that will count in the years to come.” 
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“organization, choosing good lieutenants and 
getting the best,” to keep his capital, energy 
and ability in action with a good ballast of 
plain old-time common sense. His great 
ideal was the home life—the domestic 
circle. 

In a busy life philanthropic work was with 
him a passion, and he always gave first at- 
tention to the young people, as he often 
remarked with a twinkle in his eye that he 
believed in “getting into partnership with 
the boys and girls.” 

At the opening of the institution he made 


He insisted on the idea that every child should 
know early in life that he counted for one 
and was a part of the country’s citizenship. 
“This is the country for young men, and 
young people are required for the great. 
opportunities before us.” The vital founda- 
tion for all future progress, he insisted, must 
be made in the schools and in the proper 
inspiration and training of the young. 

The splendid honor and tribute which 
Mr. Philip Armour paid to the memory of a 
sainted mother, and through her memory to 
the mothers of the country, revealed the high- 
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minded motive behind his philanthropic 
purposes. 

In the office of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, di- 
rectly over his desk under glass and in a neat 
frame, is a copy of the first partnership-agree- 
ment between Mr. Philip D. Armour and 
Mr. Miles. Both the young men agreed to 
put five hundred dollars ($500) each into 
launching a business enterprise. From this 
small beginning, backed by the indomitable 





dollar was made to count. This is a rare 
document and it is herewith reproduced in 
full as it is in itself an inspiration to all 
young men who knock at the door of 
opportunity. k 

The record of the number of students en- 
rolled during the last six years shows the wide 
range and scope of the institution. Every 
state and territory is represented and in the 
1,869 students of the past year nine foreign 
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purpose, tireless energy and consummate 
ability, the great Armour fortune was created. 
No stock or bond or any document is more 
prized and valued by the devoted son than 
this simple scroll in his father’s handwriting 
on the wall. It was the seed sown that has 
yielded many-fold by the old and tried tenets 
of success. One can almost see the glow of 
enthusiasm mounting to the brow of these 
young men as they entered into the business 
world with $1,000 representing all their sav- 
ings. Every dollar of it hard earned and every 


countries are represented by thirteen stu- 
dents. The growth in students and increase 
of the Faculty is given in the following table: 


College Academy Even. Class Sum. School Total 


1902 ...353 333 111 103 790 
1903 ...422 372 553 173 1520 
1904 ...492 342 575 184 1593 
1905 ...592 293 530 187 1602 
1906 ...624 266 674 206 1770 
1907 ...622 269 798 221 1910 


FacuLtry MEMBERS 
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The main building of the Institute is thor- 
oughly fireproof, built of stone in 1892. Here 
are the offices of the president and the comp- 
troller, Mr. F. U. Smith, the office of the 
deans, the library, and the laboratories of 
the electrical engineering, physics, chemical, 
drafting, lecturing and recitation rooms. On 
every side are the trophies and collections 
gathered for inspiration and instruction. 

No matter where Doctor Gunsaulus may 
go the interests of the Armour Institute are 


always uppermost in his mind, and he never 
forgets his boys at the Institute, whether 
preaching at the City Temple in London or 
lecturing at Kankakee. 

The mechanical and general equipment 
yearly supplied by Mr. J. O. Armour make 
this school in itself as busy as any manu- 
facturing institution that is rushing all hands 
over-time to fill orders. The lecture rooms 
adjacent to the lathes, planers and mechanical 
equipment make a demonstration in the class 
room as complete as a medical clinic. 

A sketch of the Armour Institute would not 


be complete without reference to that sturdy 
veteran, Mr. F. U. Smith, Comptroller, who 
was secretary to Mr. P. D. Armour at the 
very inception of the idea of the Institute. 
He purchased the property on which the 
buildings now stand under Mr. Armour’s di- 
rection and looked after the erection of the 
structures one by one. The days have never 
been long enough for him to find a leisure 
moment, for he is heart and soul in love with 
the great work. To hear him tell of the 
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growth of the Institute from the time of 
Mr. Armour’s first expressed purpose is a 
unique personal recital of the history of an 
educational institution which must be heard 
from his own lips to be fully appret ‘ated. 
In the two-hundred-and-thirteen-flai build- 
ings which surround the Institute are the 
homes of prosperous people. The rentals, 
listed from $20 to $25 per month, are prob- 
ably the lowest proportionately in the city of 
Chicago. Here Mr. Smith has lived con- 
stantly from the time the first building was 
erected, in the very atmosphere and tke 
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spirit of the Institute. Many changes have 
been made in the development, but the one 
that Mr. Smith says caused the greatest 
sorrow for the great-hearted benefactor was 
when it was decided to eliminate the girl’s de- 
partment from the Armour Institute. While 
it was proven conclusively to be the best 
policy, there was never a time when the 
sense of chivalry toward women of Philip 
D. Armour was so tried as when requested 
to discontinue the course for girls in the 
Armour Institute. He did not live to see 
this carried out, but appreciated the fact that 
the change was inevitable because of the 
character of the school in specializing along 
technical and engineering lines to meet the 
pressing demands for industrial engineering 
expansion. 

In surveying the educational world today 
one could not conceive of a degree more 
potential in the field of industrial and busi- 
ness activities than that conferred by the 
Armour Institute of Technology. The suc- 
cess of the institution is now pointed out as 
a model. Denver, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City and several other cities of the West are 
planning for institutions of the same character 
to meet the pressing wants. The work and 
wide range and specialized technical course 
of the Armour Institute of Technology is re- 
garded as an unexampled success in this 
particular field. 


The glory of the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology is in the work that has been accom- 
plished and the graduates it has sent forth. 
In all parts of the world I have chanced to 
meet some, for their work calls them to 
wide fields of activity. The story of the 
young widow’s son who earned his way 
through the Institute and then went to Africa 
to become one of the most successful en- 
gineers in the Dark Continent is only one of 
the many others who have had similar ex- 
periences in Alaska, in Spitzbergen, in the 
Rockies, in fact, wherever technical en- 
gineering-skill has been in demand. Hun- 
dreds of young men of purpose and daring 
spirit have been nurtured in this institu- 
tion and gone forth to do and to con- 
quer. The world is the field that lies 
before the graduate of Armour Institute of 
Technology. There is no engineering under- 
taking, no enterprise or development of the 
great resources of the world so gigantic as to 
daunt those sturdy youths who have gained 
their inspiration within these walls; because 
the institution is endowed and supported by a 
name that has stood for so much in the way 
of progress and development of the Nation’s 
great resources, opening wider and wider, 
now, the doors of opportunity for the pushing 
young men who are recruiting the ranks of 
those who are accomplishing the vast en- 
gineering achievements of the time. 
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SENATOR ISAAC STEPHENSON 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


OW vivid and lasting are our first im- 
pressions, when life is full of the glory 
and wonder of the world’s drama of hope 
and achievement! How well I recall the 
first time that I met with a man who was 
actually “running for Congress,”—a kind of 
demi-god to my youthful eyes. I was busy 
at the imposing stone, “sizing up’’. locals, 
taking good care that the smallest were at 
the top and the big ones at the bottom of 
the column, when there came into the office 
a -tall, stately gentleman, of whom it was 
soon whispered through the office from frame 
to frame, that this was “‘the candidate for 
Congress.” It was indeed ‘Uncle Ike Steph- 
enson,” of Marinette, Wisconsin, making his 
“88” campaign, and canvassing the north- 
ern part of the state. 
es aoe ae 
That campaign in among the primeval for- 
ests of Wisconsin was an event of universal 
popular interest. ‘Uncle Ike” was here, 
there and everywhere, and seemed to have 
friends in every clearing, hamlet and “neck 
of the woods”; he was a typical leader of 
men in the Middle West, and was duly elected 
as representative from the Badger State. 
When one knows Uncle Ike, his success is 
no surprise. For Isaac Stephenson, born 
in New Brunswick and familiar with the pine 
woods on the border and in the state of Maine, 
came to Wisconsin an emigrant boy, in 1845. 
A few months only of schooling were at his 
disposal, for he realized that he confronted 
a long and strenuous struggle for a bare ex- 
istence. : 
$2 Se 
The persistence which wrung success 
from adversity overcome in his business 
life has also characterized his __ political 
career. He has a way of going direct to the 
root of the matter in hand, and was the first 
to recognize the need for reforms in Wiscon- 
sin, and to aid its champion, Senator Robert 
M. La Follette. The Primary Election Law 
was one of the earliest measures to be enacted 
at his instance, and through his support; at 


the age of seventy-nine, Mr. Stephenson is 
as active and vigorous in mind and body, and 
as alert in political activities as ever. 

From his humble beginning as a lumberer, 
he rapidly rose to the command of larger in- 
terests, and, mounting up step by step, get- 
ting into touch with his men, introducing 
improved methods and leading an army of 
loyal employes by means of efficient ma- 
chinery, he went on to a glorious campaign, 
as the years brought larger demands and 
more complicated considerations. 

The affection shown him by his men is a 
splendid tribute to his kindly consideration, 
and they talk of him in loving terms, telling 
how thousands of emigrants who have come 
from Sweden, Norway and other European 
countries and Canada have found their first 
employment in the service of the N. Lud- 
ington Company, of which Mr. Stephenson 
is president. Large numbers of them have 
worked with him for twenty-five, thirty and 
forty years. Many of his old employes are 
now men of wealth and prominence, and one 
and all agree that they have never had a 
harsh word from Uncle Ike. 


* * * 


When the first land office in Northern 
Michigan was opened, in 1848, at the ‘‘Soo,” 
Mr. Stephenson attended the initial sale, and 
purchased such large tracts of land that all 
comers thought he was certainly squander- 
ing his money, but the lad had been carefully 
over the section, and knew that it would 
ultimately be of great value. It was, in 
fact, the foundation of the great fortune 
which he has since amassed, and now uses 
so generously and efficiently in the develop- 
ment of Northern Wisconsin. 

He -was interested with the first mayor of 
Chicago, William B. Ogden, in establishing 
a large wooden-ware factory which was later 
destroyed by the terrible Peshtigo fire of 
1871, and on the same day the Chicago fire 
destroyed the lumber yards of the company. 
The loss of nearly $2,000,000 by this catas- 
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trophe did not damp the ardor of the pioneers, 
but they set to work and rebuilt not only their 
own mills but the village of Peshtigo, which 
had perished. 

Mr. Stephenson was also one of the origi- 
nators of the Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michi- 
gan Canal and Harbor Company. He was 
the father of the Menominee River Boom 
Company which, in its day, handled more 
logs than any other corporation of its kind 
in the world. It reached an output of 675,- 
000,000 feet of logs in a single year. He is 
also interested in Louisiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin farm lands, and his stock farm in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, covers 900 acres and 
is one of the best in the Western States, for 
Uncle Ike loves animals as well as human 
beings, as evidenced by the story told of his 
consideration for his old driving horse, which 
has served him for twenty-six years. 

In 1856 Mr. Stephenson began his political 
career by casting his first ballot for Fremont 
and Dayton, the first national nominees of 
the Republican party. He has been a Re- 
publican ever since, has served in both houses 
of the Wisconsin legislature, has finished 
three terms in Congress, and voluntarily re- 
tired. He succeeded the Honorable John 
C. Spooner, who resigned his seat in the 
Senate in 1906. In 1880 he was delegate to 
the Republican National Convention, and 
was a loyal follower of Blaine, and voted 
thirty-three times for his nomination in that 
memorable convention. He also cast the 
final vote for Garfield; in 1892 he cast the 
vote of his state delegation for General Har- 
rison; in 1900 he voted for McKinley, and 
later, in 1904, for Roosevelt, and has again 
voted as a delegate this year, when Taft and 
Sherman were nominated. 

In his office, at the back of the Ludington 
Company’s store, at Marinette, he manages 
his vast interests in his mills, railroad, paper 
and sugar factories and other industries. He 
is president of the Escamaba & Lake Su- 
perior Railroad, with a trackage of 150 miles, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the only 
road in the United States which never owed 
a particle of bonded indebtedness. 

Who could conceive of a man more worthy 
to be honored or likely to be chosen to the 
high office of senator by the voters of Wiscon- 
sin? I have often seen him at Washington 
when, in ‘the closing sessions of Congress, he 
never wearied in his close application to his 
work or his attendance upon the wearisome 


all-night duty. His long business and poli- 
tical career has given him that ripe judgment 
which few men of today possess. 

“Uncle Ike” is indeed one of those rare 
and conspicuous figures that remain to us, 
a blending of the vigor and vitality of pioneer 
days with the splendid aggressiveness of 
modern business and political activity. His 
record as a United States senator is only a 
natural and logical sequence of his life and 
public career—the legitimate outcome of 
faithful labor, untiring energy, blameless 
life and loyalty. 

RE 

Mr. Stephenson has a remarkable memory; 
I have often talked with him and found him 
a veritable walking encyclopedia of all the 
dates and events conspicuous in the history 
of the early colonies. 

No one who meets this man of kindly- 
hearted, large sympathies, so quick to see 
the needs of others, always ready through a 
long and busy life to make those around him 
happy, can help loving and admiring him. 
He never has been too occupied with his 
business to consider the pleasure and com- 
fort of others, and has ever been as approach- 
able to the poorest and humblest of his ac- 
quaintance as to his own family. He is a 
financier who believes in keeping his money 
as well as his men actively at work; he is 
always considering the interests of all the 
people, and when he goes along the streets 
of Marinette he is “‘Uncle Ike” to everybody. 
Such a career is hardly possible outside 
America, with its natural and undeveloped 
resources, that are being worked up by a 
people strong in its mixture of all the domi- 
nant races—English, Irish, Scotch and Norse. 

With a man of such character and of ripe 
years of experience, his Republican friends 
feel they have in Mr. Stephenson sound sena- 
torial timber that cannot be easily matched, 
and now de you wonder that, when I see him 
listening attentively to the routine of the 
Senate, in the back row, that bushy head of 
hair with scarce a gray lock, cocked on one 
side, or walking in the corridors of the Capi- 
tol, I feel a peculiar and personal interest in 
Uncle Ike Stephenson? Is he not the first 
man whom I was privileged to meet who 
wore the halo of a congressional career? 
Did I not pie four lines of type to grasp 
the hand and look into the face of one who 
truly typifies the sturdy spirit of the great 
Middle West? 











S the years pass there is a keener appre- 

ciation of the splendid service rendered 

by the veterans of the Civil War, and the 

honor due to the men of the rank and file 
is mere clearly understood. 

It was a beautiful expression that a non- 

commissioned officer made recently in the 





COLONEL H. B. HEDGE 
Des Moines, Iowa 


South:—‘‘When we were in the war, we did 
not think we were heroes, or. were ever going 
to be. We simply had our day’s work to do 
and we did it. We performed our duty as 
honest men do in every walk of life.” They 
knew what it meant to face death and priva- 





tion and to be brave and true. A grateful 
nation and people can never be too highly 
appreciative of the soldiers of the Civil War. 
When the call came for men North and 
South in ’61, the youth of both sections rose 
up en masse, and officers and soldiers were 
supplied, just as when a brigade is organized 
to quench a neighbor’s house on fire. Some 
were to be designated as officers and lead- 
ers, but all were of necessity on a common 
level and fought for a common principle, side 
by side, sharing their hard-tack and salt pork 
from the haversack and their commissariat 
coffee from the canteen, whether they were 
company officers or in the ranks, standing 
guard or at the outposts cutting abutments 
and digging trenches. The private soldiers 
did their duty. Officers received salaries from 
$100 to $500 per month, while the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates received from 
$13 to $17 per month in paper money vary- 
ing in value and purchasing power from 
about thirty-six to fifty cents on the dollar. 
When enlisted at the beginning of the war, 
it was understood the pay should be given 


_in gold, which was done only for a time. 


In honoring the Loyal Legion, composed 
of commissioned officers, it does not mean 
that the private soldiers should be over- 
looked. To make a distinction between the 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
and privates is contrary to the fundamental 
spirit of the nation—which they fought in 
common to save. Today many of the high- 
est officers of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and foremost citizens of the coun- 
try were once non-commissioned officers or 
privates in the ranks. Why recognize a 
distinction which is in essence repugnant 
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Dyspepsia’s Gnawing 
Cravings Into Honest, Healthy Hunger 


Of what use is a feast without an appetite? Or, what is more distressing than a stom- 
ach that will not digest the food itcraves? These are the signs of dyspepsia. If you let 
them go unheeded, you sow theseeds of weakness which will blossom in disease. Be- 
fore you know it you will be fast in the aggravating grip of dyspepsia— irritable, peev- 
ish and lacking in ambition and energy. You can overcome these feelings by using 


Ce a e 
The Best Tonic 
This essence of modern diet, combining the rich food elements of pure barley malt 
withthetonic properties of choicest hops, is aboontothe dyspeptic. The system easily 
and thoroughly assimilates the nourishment offered in this predigested form. The 


appetite is stimulated, causing a desire for and making possible the digestion of 
heavier foods, thus assuring a speedy return of health. 





Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 
sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists — Insist Upon it Being Pabst 
Booklet and Picture, ‘‘Baby's First Adventure," sent free on request. 
PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 20 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


~ 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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to every freedom-loving American? This 
thought*is brought out by a discussion among 
congressmen with a view to make future 
pensions equitable, providing that the dis- 
tribution be equal to every honorably dis- 
charged soldier whether he possessed a 
commission from the government or obeyed 


the orders of his officers, standing firm on 


the firing line and facing death. The gen- 
eral impression otherwise seems to be to 
recognize a distinction in favor of ex-prison- 
ers of war, who it is felt should be given 





MISS MARGARET PREBLE 
Candidate for County Clerk, Humbolt, County, Iowa 


much more consideration than commissioned 
officers. This subject is likely to occasion a 
lively discussion on the pension question in 
the coming session of Congress. With the 
ranks thinning at the rate of nearly one 
hundred and fifty a day—more than a full 
company and a half—none too much can be 
done toward giving every consideration to 
the interest and welfare of all old soldiers. 

Nothing is more interesting than to chat 
with some of the men who have seen actual 
service in war time and who remember clearly 
those old days. Half an hour’s conversation 
with such a man as H. B. Hedge, formerly 
of the Ringgold Cavalry of Pennsylvania, 
and now a member of Governor Cummins’ 
staff, with rank of colonel, throws light on 


many a little incident that would otherwise 
be forgotten. Mr. Hedge enlisted in the 


‘ First Cavalry Company mustered into the 


United States service for three years on June 
26, 1861, and although in active service all 
the time, never rose higher than a non-com- 
missioned officer, though he is now known 
to his wide circle of acquaintances as Colonel 
H. B. Hedge. Like many other veterans, 
the Grand Army of the Republic is very near 
his heart, and he watches with deep interest 
any legislation that may concern the welfare 
of ‘the old soldiers. 
-: ae oe 

NE of the most interesting “trade re- 

minders” in the business world is a 
little publication called “‘The Pen Profit,” 
issued by the L. E. Waterman Company, 
manufacturers of the Waterman Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen. The last issue contains a letter 
under date of April 26th from Count Witte, 
the Russian statesman, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to whether the Japanese-Russian treaty 
of peace was signed with a Waterman Ideal 
—You’ve guessed the answer—it was. 

In honor of this event, the regular style 
No. 18 which was the style used, has been 
christened ‘‘The Portsmouth,” and so im- 
printed. Another interesting feature was 
the grouping of some twenty-two different 
magazine covers to show pen dealers every- 
where how many magazines it takes to reach 
7,201,000 people with the Waterman Ideal 
Pen advertisement in a single month.—Yes, 
the National was well up front, thank you. 

Ss  - 
HE Editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
writes me to write about Robert Luce. 

I knew the boy Luce. I know the man 
Luce, the business Luce, the professional 
Luce, the legislator Luce, the governor Luce, 
for Luce has done as much of the governing 
as any man dn and out of the State House, 
and Luce will stand at the head of the state 
unless politics are greater than statesman- 
ship and “pull” of more account than “push.” 

Luce is a statesman, except to those who 
can’t see above politics. In him are the ac- 
tive elements that stand for efficient public 
service,—the kind of ability that can ac- 
complish. 

Luce was born to be a leader of men, and 
he took his proper position in the van of 
things when as a college youth he was pre- 
eminently a leader of thought and action. 
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N. Y. Oznrnar & Huvson R.R. Co. 
New York, March 10, 1907 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Uo. 
Gentlemen: ‘The Ostermoor Mattresses 
I bought of you in 1893 (fourteen years 
ago) have proven perfectly satisfactory 
and are ali that you claim them to be 
in every respect, besides vermin-proof 
and non-absorbent. We think them ex- 
cellent and a perfect success, 
ery truly yours, 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, G. P. A. 





DEWEY, STRONG & Co.. 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 24, 1908 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 

Gentlemen: Some years ago I ordered 
and received from you an Ostermoor 
Mattress. We have had an earthouake 
since then, and I do not remember how 
long I have used it, but it is in first-class 
condition. 

It isa great improvement on the hair 
mattress, not only from the standpoint 
of cleanliness and hygiene. but also 
from that of comfort, wherein it great- 
ly surpasses hair. Yours truly 

GEORGE H. STRONG. 


is sewn on the mattresses so highly 
spoken of in these letters from users: 













THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER 
New York, Feb. 1, 1908 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 

Gentlemen: The Ostermoor Mattress, 
is far superior to the best hair mattress, 
decidediy more comfortable and clean- 
ly, and requires no attention, because 
of its everlasting softness. 

We have had one in constant use since 
1889; with the single exception of cleans 
ing the ticking, nothing has been done 
toit. Truly yours, R. F. BoGarpus. 


No other mattress in the world can show the tributes accorded the 


Ostermoor Mattress *15. 


It is in a class by itself. The superiority of the Ostermoor is in the way it is made, more than in what it 
is made of. Any one can buy cotton, even of the high quality used in Ostermoor Mattresses if they will, 
but only the exclusive patented Ostermoor processes can make this cotton into the light, elastic, springy 


Ostermoor sheets. 


matting, resilient qualities of the genuine Ostermoor. 


Only the Ostermoor processes can produce a mattress with the comfort-giving, non- 
It is germ-proof and vermin-proof. 


When you buy be sure that the name ‘‘Ostermoor” is sewed on the end of the mattress. Then, 
and then only, will you have a genuine mattress identical with those which 





Mattresses Cost 
Express Charges Prepaid 


4'.6"—45 lbs.$ 15.00 
4'.0"—40 “ 13.35 
3'.6"—35 “ 11.70 
3'.0"—30 “ 10.00 
2'.6"—25 “ 8.35 
All 6 feet 3 inches long 


In two parts, 50 cents extra 
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brought forth the strong letters printed above. 


You can buy of your Ostermoor Dealer. 
lf he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received 


30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, money returned if dissatisfied. Serd for our free 
book, ‘The Test of Time,” and ask us for the name of our authorized dealer in your vicinity. 
Don’t go to anybody else for an Ostermoor—you may be deceived. We lose a sale and you 
lose the value of your money. Write for the book to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 144 Elizabeth St.. NEW YORK 


Oanadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Oo., Ltd., Montreal 


Tee 
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Luce is a natural care-taker of public in- 
terests. 

Luce is one of the few men who are known 

-by the quantity of their enemies and the 

quality of their friends. 

Summing up Luce:— 

1—He is honest,—in and out of office. 

2—He is a statesman. 





REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT LUCE 
Of Somerville, Massachusetts 


3—He is a man of business and profes- 
sional success,—the right combination for 
public responsibility. 

4—He is an orator, one who speaks through 
the head of experience, not through the hat 
of conceit. 

5—He is a law-maker of laws for the people. 

6—He is an advocate of temperance in all 
things, and of every kind of right-living, in- 
cluding respect for Sunday and other laws 
of respectability. 

7—He is a man; match him politicians 
if you can. 

NATHANIEL C. Fow Ler, Jr. 
at, wee. 

T was just a little morning jaunt of one 

hundred miles around Denver. Over the 
Denver-Greeley Irrigation district we bounded 
in an automobile, in company with Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, crossing and following the 


ditches, around which there is a homeland 
for 100,000 prosperous, happy and contented 
people. Every person who visited the Agri- 
cultural Building at the St. Louis Exposition 
will be interested in knowing that the chief 
who made such a splendid record at that 
exposition, and also at Omaha and Denver, 
is now manager of the Denver-Greeley Irri- 
gation district. Mr. Taylor has made a dis- 
tinct triumph in exhibiting collectively Ameri- 
can resource and ingenuity in agriculture. It 
was the one distinct triumphal exhibit of the 
country. He is a thorough and painstaking 
student of farm products, and has made this 
his life work. Mr. Taylor is familiar with 
conditions in South America, South Africa 
and Russia, and when he concludes that 
urigated farming is the thing, it means 
conviction implanted by well-wroughtout 
investigation. 

We rode over the country and saw where 
the greater Standley Lake is to be formed, and 
had pointed out to us a schoolhouse which 
faust be removed, because there will be twenty- 
five feet of water where it now stands. All 
this recalled my visit to Panama, where the 
great canal will submerge the village of Gatun 
to make way for the big dam. This great 
project of Standley Lake will be completed 
within two years. The company have already 
a large territory covered by water near Den- 
ver, but they will not sell an acre of it unless 
it is well provided with water and ready for 
cultivation. The company will irrigate a 
large area of new land aside from the 65,000 
acres which they now own in the ‘district. 


* * * 


HOSE people who had ceased to marvel 

at the Ingersoll Dollar Watch, as a most 
successful low-priced timepiece, are this year 
awakened by a new surprise—another ex- 
ample of meghanical genius, in the produc- 
tion of the Ingersoll Junior, which is a small 
watch, technically known as a “‘12 size,” and 
resembling the ultra thin American models 
Looking back to the time of the Columbian 
Exposition, in 1903, it will be remembered 
that then the first Ingersoll Dollar Watch was 
built, and that it was very cumbersome, but 
since then there has been a very successful 
reduction in the size, as well as a marked ad- 
dition in the accuracy, of these time-keepers, 
until at present Ingersoll watches may be had 
of very small size. This rapid evolution is 
explained by the fact that the company is 
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Near safe is not enough. The only firearm safety worth 
having is absolute safety. The only revolver affording that kind 
of safety is the Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver. 

Millions are in use—yet not a single report of accidental dis- 
charge—drop it, kick it, “hammer the hammer”—you must pull 
the trigger to fire it. 

Costs no more than near-safeties; but accurate, hard-hitting 
and positive, with absolute safety. 


Our Booklet “‘Shots’”’ Mailed Free 


together with our handsome and complete catalogue, 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 
Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 82 calibre center- $6 Extra length bbl. or blued 
fire, ¥in. barrel; or 88 calibre center-fire, 34-in. barrel, finish at slight extra cost. 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 

Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch $7 Extra length barrel or blued 
barrel; or88-calibrecenter-fire,34-in. barrel, finish at slight extra cost, 

Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent 
peensia on receipt of price if dealer will not supply. Look for the uwl’s 

ead on the grip and our name on the barrel 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 188 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers St.; San Francisco: P.B. Bekeart Oo.717 Market St. ¢ 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4., 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 











SNOW TEMPERED 
BREEZES 


@ COLORADO'S snow-clad mountains make its 
climate the most delightful and invigorating in 
the world. In summer blankets are indispen- 

sable at night. @ There are many attractive 
camping, fishing and hunting resorts in the 
Rocky Mountains along 


_ The 
Colorado & Southern 
Railway 


@_ Every taste and every purse can be suited. Shall we 
send you booklets descriptive of this land of wealth, health 
and pleasure ? 

















T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent 
DINVER, COLO. ; 
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constantly planning, for years. ahead, for 
such machinery as is necessary to make de- 


sirable changes in their product. ‘The Inger- ° 


soll Junior, their new extra thin American 
model, carries just the same guarantee that 
was supplied with the famous Ingersoll -Dol- 
~ lar Watch; the price of the new watch, be- 
“cause. of its thinness and. reduction in size, 
sis a little higher, being two-dollars. 

“The reception by the public of this new 


a fellow feeling there is among those who 
carry these timepieces. Waiting for a train 
the other day, I pulled out my Ingersoll and 
instantly a man who stood beside me smiled 
and said, ‘I carry one, too—dandy watches, 
aren’t they?” 

If you are going traveling, don’t bother 
about letters of introduction—just carry an 
Ingersoll and let it be seen,.and you will 
never be lonesome. - 





THE INGERSOLL JUNIOR 


model] Ingersoll time-keeper has been re- 
markal.!e, and it promises to rival its big 
brothez, the Ingersoll Dollar Watch, which 
is known all around the world. This popu- 
larity is not surprising when it is remembered 
- that the firm keeps its finger on the public 
- pulse and that this new watch was made to 
“meet a distinctly felt want for a thin watch 
at a low price. That the Ingersoll Junior 
_Theets the needs of the people is attested by 
its popularity. It is prophesied that the sale 
~ at Christmas time will be enormous, because 
of the low price and unique and elegant de- 
sign which will make the ‘‘ Junior” a» favor- 
_ ite Christmas gift. During the coming months 
“many new members will be added to the “‘In- 
gersoll Watch Coterie.” It is singular what 


HOUSANDS of busy people find it nec- 

essary to make periodic trips between 
New York and Boston, and they will assuredly 
appreciate the new service given by the Metro- 
politan Steamship Company, on their all- 
water route, with the magnificent ships the 
Yale and Harvard. Leaving either terminus 
at five o’clock, the trip is made in fifteen 
hours, and during the summer months, when 
the streets are sultry and the pavements like 
an oven, a trip between these two cities by 
rail is justly regarded as a most arduous 
undertaking. What a relief it is to go to 
the pier, within easy access, and board one 
of these fast boats, assured of all that 
modern ingenuity has devised to make 


travel pleasant! 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 












Purifies Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
as well as Bs Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
Beautifies % every blemish on beauty. and defies 
the Skin. detection. It has stood the 
No other test of 60 years; no other | 
cosmetic it has, and is so harmless 
will do it. hig we taste it to be sure it is 


properly made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): ‘As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” 

For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods: Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ¢ ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, curcs Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 

Price 25 cents, by 


counAun’s shane SUBTILE 
Removes superfluous Hai Price $1.00, by mail. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., New York City 


STUDY 








The successful man 
is he ‘who a-plies 
himself to his task 
and makes good 
every day. So it is 
with 


The Monarch Visible Typewriter 


It is a daily success, making each 
day’s work a finished product. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER: COMPANY 
ExeEcuTIvVE Orrices, 300 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















High Grade 
Instruction by 
{ . AW Correspondence 
Fourtee: . mth — 
for the b f any State. Improved 
= rothod of ietesblon. combining the Tone Book 
Book me — Approved by F 
the bench and bar. : 


llege 
Post-Graduate and Business 1 Law. ° Uniform rat rate 
of tuition. Write today for Catalogue. 


Chicago Correspondence La of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chi 












THE 


HAYES} 


LET US 
SEND YOU 


successful. 


METHOD 


rational, common-sense method of Home 


FREE, THE LATEST INFORMATION 


about Hay Fever and porno Nature, its Cause, its Complications and what can be done forit. A 


Treatment on Modern Lines a thoroughly and 
You ought to know about this. : aanen ol ee 


for copies. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, NEW YOR 


Write for Book N8u1, - send names of other sufferers, 





LESS THAN 


SMACKING 2222. 
G00D SYRUP 


How often have you bam ert fore a 
itcher of good syru 
hing better than the Polended 
varieties you have to pay $1.25 
or $1.50 a gallon fo for? 

What wouldn’t you howe iven 
to be able to make u atch 
right in your own kite’ on where 
you could see everything that 
went nto it and know that it 
wes absolutely pure and whole- 


sorhere are fee of one 
housekeepers doing this very 
every day; they’re savi 
ya wy on the price o 
ore? gallon 
The secret? Wi Why there’s none. 
Just cet & & 2 02. bottle of 


““MAPLEINE”’ 


from grocer—enough for 
two sake a syrup of 
sugar and hot water 

PLEINE’ 


produ 
creamiest maple-flavo: 
you've ever eaten we'll 


fefund your money. 
If your Etocer ct can’t supply you 
soul ws us 35c. in coin, stamps, 
post office or express money 
brder for a 2 02. bottle. 


CRESCENT MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. “D” SEATTLE, WASH. 





Don’t fail to mention 





“The National Magazine” 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable to good 


Chafing Dish Cooking 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and Lobsters; 
Frogs’ Legs and Welsh Rarebit are given an 
appetizing and delicate relish by its use. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


when writing to advertisers, 
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| The company certainly forgets nothing 
that can add to the comfort of their passen- 
gers, even to the issuance of a time-table, 
giving the location of all lighthouses and the 
time of passing them; this adds a novel and 
most interesting feature, even surpassing rail- 
road travel, in letting passengers know just 
where they are. Even a stranger on the 
route may at once determine the whereabouts 
of the ship by consulting the map. 

Being an all-night trip, this route has the 
double advantage of giving the traveler a de- 
lightful evening in which to en- 
joy the sea breezes, the songs 
of the college boys who invari- 
ably travel this way, the charm 


of the moonlight 
on the sea, and 
the little roman- 
ces that are sure 
to be blossoming 







of taking the five o’clock train from either 
Boston or New York, which necessitated 
their riding late into the night and going to 
a hotel in order to be at business the follow- 
ing morning. Now the boat takes the place 
of the hotel, and the busy man arrives in 
good time, not tired and hot, but rested and 
all “‘ready for the fray.” 


* * *K 


One of the oldest and most fashionable 
stores in New York is that of Lord & Taylor 
which for 81 years} has been 
serving the people of this coun- 
try. When Canal Street was the 
fashionable center of the city, 


and Fourteenth 
Street was a pas- 
ture land, Lord 
& Taylor was 
known both in 


under the stars of THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORD & TAYLOR’ this country and 


a summer night. 
The speed of the boat—from twenty to 
twenty-five miles an hour—always insures a 
breeze, even in the warmest weather. The 
possibility of making this trip in so brief a 
time is due to the fact that these vessels are 
the fastest ever built with the exception of the 
Lusitania and its sister ship, the Mauritania. 
In addition to its other provisions for the 
comfort of passengers, the company issues a 
paper, at eight o’clock in the evening, telling 
the results of all ball games and races, so 
that it is difficult to believe that one is not 
visiting at a first-class hotel rather than tak- 
ing a sea trip. The service is especially ap- 
preciated by those who have been in the habit 


in Europe as a 
reliable business house. Moving up, some 
years ago, to Eighteenth Street and Broadway, 
they were the first to build a connecting build- 
ing which faced on Fifth Avenue, thus first 
appreciating the importance of this  thor- 
oughfare, and they occupy today the unique 
position of having a place of business which 
opens on the two principal thoroughfares of 
New York City—Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 
The reputation of this firm as large whole- 
salers of hosiery extends to every corner of 
the world, and it-is also well known to ‘the 
readers of magazines through the advertis- 
ing of its “ Onyx” Hosiery and “ Merodé” 
Underwear. 
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